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THE OUTLOOK. 


LITTLE additional interest in the mis-called 

‘*Freedom of Worship Bill” has been given 
by the Xavier Union dinner, and some speakers 
at it, in favor of this extraordinary measure for 
introducing sectarianism into our public institu- 
tions. The only speech which was specially sig- 
nificant came from the late Postmaster-General 
James, who is not a Roman Catholic ; the fact that 
he commends the bill will give considerable weight 
to it, for he possesses deservedly the confidence of 
the community. On the other hand, it must be re- 
menbered that the bill is opposed by some eminent 
Roman Catholics themselves, by one no less eminent 
than Chief-Justice Daly, of this city. So far as we 
can judge, it has nu support from persons practi- 
cally familiar with prison and reformatory insti- 
tutions, and who measure it by its probable 
effect upon these institutions and their inmates. 
The reader who desires to estimate justly this 
bill must not forget that opportunity is now 
given for religious instruction by priests and 
ministers of all different faiths, and for the offices of 
their religion in case of sickness, sorrow, or death. 
This bill will compel children of Roman Catholic 
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parents in the House of Refuge to attend mass, and 
enable the Roman Catholic priest to perform mass in 
the prison chapel, despite the prison authorities. 
The practical effect is well put by Dr. Crosby in a 
reported interview: ‘‘ If we grant the Roman Catho- 
lics what they want in the matter of ceremonial con- 
veniences, then we must begin anew to harmonize 
our ideas of liberty with privilege. We shall be 
compeiled, in all fairness, to consider the claims of 
the Baptists, and provide them with baptistries ; the 
claims of the Salvationists, and provide them with 
drums and horns and tambourines and procession 
accommodations ; and even the claims of the Chinese, 
and provide them with some sort of Joss-houses. 
There will be no end to it.” The question is, indeed, 
a radicul one; nothing less than this: Shall the 
State simply imprison criminals, and leave the 
churches to reform them? or shall the State itself 
undertake the work of reformation? We have no 
doubt whatever as to the true answer to that question. 


In this connection we must refer briefly to a case in 
the vicinity of Chicago, which, if correctly reported, is 
certainly a gross violation of religious liberty. Ac- 
cording to the reports as they reach us in the tele- 
graphic dispatches, a pupil refused to take part in cer- 
tain religious exercises prescribed for the opening of 
one of the public schools, but sat in a quiet, orderly, 
decorous manner, not making disturbance of the wor- 
ship. He was dismissed from the school, and now 
brings suit to compel his re admission. It is very 
clear that in a public school no scholar should be 
compelled, against the willof his parent or guardian, 
to participate in any form of worship; that the at- 
tempt to compel him to do so is the revival, on a very 
small scale, of religious persecution ; that it is an at- 
tempt to enforce supposed religious duty toward God 
by human penalty ; and that this is, and always must 
be, an attempt at the impossible, since nothing is 
worship which is not free and voluntary. The pupil 
may perhaps be required to be in attendance while 
others worship, and certainly to behave himself if he 
does attend; but surely not to join in a worship 
which his religious faith and conscience coudemn, or 
even assume tocondemn. Everysuch act gives those 

toman Catholics who opp’se the public-school sys- 
tem a tremendous vantage-ground for their opposi- 
tion. 


The ‘French Spoliations Claims” bill, recently 
passed by Congress, permits claimants to present pe- 
titions and evidence within two years to the Court of 
Claims, which shall pass on their validity and report 
on them to Congress. Briefly stated, the history of 
these claims is this: In 1778, when the struggle for 
independence seemed so hopeless that Washington 
declared that unless some great change occurred the 
army must ‘‘starve, dissolve, or disperse,” France 
came to our assistance. In the treaty then made, in 
return for the alliance and military aid of France, 
the united colonies guaranteed the ‘‘ present posses- 
sions of France in America,” as well as future ones. 
It was specified that this guarantee should have full 
effect in case of war breaking out between England 
and France. How this country benefited by the 
alliance we all know. When, twenty years later, 
France was bard pressed by her enemies, she éalled 
upon the United States to fulfill its guarantee. This 
we were unable to do. Affronted by the refusal, 
France seized many of our ships and destroyed their 
cargoes. The owners were supported by our Gov- 
ernment in their demand for damages for this spoli- 
ation, and France at last admitted the justice of this 
demand. ‘‘ But,” she added, ‘‘if we owe you repa- 
ration for these spoliations, you also have damaged 
us by refusing to keep your promise of aiding us 
against England.” The national wrong against 
France was thus set against the private wrongs of our 
citizens. The result was that each country gave the 
other a formal release from her own counter claims. 
But in thus using the property rights of her injured 





citizens to settle her diplomatic difficulties, this coun- 
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try clearly assumed the responsibility of paying the 
claims. This would seem to be true legally, as well 
as morally ; yet, though the claims have been re 
ported favorably to Congress by committees forty 
times, though Edward Everett and Daniel Webster 
and Rufus Choate and Charles Sumner have framed 
some of these reports, the United States to this day 
has not paid one dollar for those damages inflicted on 
her citizens, by trading with which she saved herself 
from French demands for reparation, and perhaps 
from war. ‘Twice a bill of relief has passed Congress, 
and has been vetoed. It is said that the debt is an 
old one, that the original creditors are dead, that 
interest has increased the sum enormously. The 
answer is obvious: Tardy justice is better than in 
justice. A nation cannot afford to be dishonest. 


A reception was tendered to the Hon. William M 
Evarts, the United States Senator-elect from New 
York State, at the Union League Club in New York 
City, last Friday night. It was the occasion of a 
speech from Mr. Evarts which will be rather dis- 
appointing to those who desire to see the Republican 
party turning its face to the future and dealing vigor- 
ously with the coming issues. He began by saying 
that the Republican party owed its defaat to the vote 
of New York State, and to divisions in the Republican 
party in that State; and he intimates that these 
divisions are now a thing of the past, and, if we 
interpret him aright, that he means to represent not 
one faction or the other, but the whole party. This 
is auspicious. But when he goes on to speak of the 
issues on which the Republican party is to win the 
victory he anticipates for it in 1888, he men 
tions but two: The Solid South, against which 
he desires to array a Solid North, and Protection 
to American Industry. Of the control of the 
great corporations, of temperance legislation, of 
civil service reform, he says nothing. He asserts 
that the Democratic party is now ‘‘at heart, in 
substance, in principle, in purpose, and in its array 
of power, of the same make-up that it was in 1860, 
when it first laid its hand upon the Government of 
the United States.” If this is anything more than 
rhetoric, it means that the Democratic party is in 
favor of the maintenance, if not the aggressive exten 
sion, of human slavery—Douglas represented the first, 
and Breckenridge the second, principle—and of the 
right of the State to nullify the laws of the Nation, 
and to secede from the union of independent States 
if the obnoxious law is enforced, or at least the no 
right of the Nation to prevent such secession by force 
the former being the position of Breckenridge and the 
latter of Buchanan. We think it would be difficult 
to find any man of note in either South or North, of 
any party, who holds, even as a private opinion, the 
first doctrine, and no one, except Jefferson Davis, who 
holds the second. However, twelve months’ time will 
suffice to develop these sentiments in Southern Demo 
crats if they exist ; and if they do, it is certain that 
the North will be so solid in opposition to them that 
this Bourbonism, if it exists, will find it difficult to 
get adherents enough in the North to hold the offices. 





Our readers may remember that, d@ring the closing 
days of Mayor Edson’s (of New York City) term, he 
was in what appeared unseemly haste to fill by ap 
pointment certain offices which it would have been 
at least in better taste to leave his successor to fill, 
who had been elected for that very purpose, At the 
last moment he was enjoined by the Courts from fill- 
ing the vacancies; he was advised by his lawyers 
that the injunction was null and void, disregarded 
it, and made the appointments. The injunction has 
since been dissolved, and we do not learn that there 
is any disposition to question the legality of the ap 
pointments ; but Mayor Edson has been brought up 
for contempt of court in disregarding the injunction, 
and sentenced to a fine of $250 and fifteen days’ 
imprisonment. An appeal has been taken. Whether 
the sentence will ever be executed, and if so when, 
we cannot judge. There is talk of an appeal to the 
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Legislature ; which looks a little ag though the 
ex-Mayor fears that the law, as it stands, is against 
him. It is not an altogether edifying spectacle to 
see a Mayor of a great city walk out of his office into 
jail for a contempt of law which he was appointed to 
enforce. But if the Courts had jurisdiction to grant 
the injunction—a question we must leave the Courts 
to determine—we hope they will have the resolution 
to inflict such penalties for the disregard of it as wiil 
secure respect to their decrees in the future. There 
is an end to all civil order when individuals, what- 
ever their position, are allowed to disregard with 
impunity the decisions of the regularly constituted 
tribunals when acting within their powers. 

No decisive intelligence has yet been received 
concerning the fate of General Gordon, but evidences 
of his death multiply ; the manner of it is variously 
stated, but the fact seems to be that he was killed at 
the moment when the rebels entered Khartoum, on 
the 27th of last month. The operations of the last 
week have been mainly defensive, and, while they 
have afforded more than one illustration of English 
gallantry, have been indecisive. An assault on 
Metemneh may be expected at any moment, and 
the English Ministry are pushing with the utmost 
energy and dispatch their preparations to reinforce 
General Wolseley. If General Gordon is dead, English 
sentiment will demand a decisive campaign against 
the Mahdi, without much regard for the questions of 
abstract right involved. 

The English uneasiness in regard to Russian designs 
in Asia, reported in these columns several weeks ago, 
has been intensified by the news that Russian troops 
are already within forty miles of Herat, and that the 
seizure of that city is possible at any moment. 
English papers declare that the failure of the Russian 
Commissioner to join the English Commission, which 
has gone to Afghanistan for the purpose of marking 
out the Russo-Afghan boundary, is simply a pretext 
to gain time in order to advance still further the 
Russian conquest of the country, and the seizure of 
Herat by the Russians is regarded as near at hand, 
and likely to open very serious questions when it 
occurs. The possible connection between such an 
act on the part of the Russian Government and future 
operations in India has already been pointed out in 
these columns. The Italian Government is showing 
great energy ip its preparation for the campaigao on 
the Red Sea, and the colonial fever which has at- 
tacked Germany so violently is now spreading rapidly 
among the Italians, who hail with enthusiasm the 
English alliance, and who regard activity in foreign 
affairs as a continuance of the policy of Cavour. Mas- 
sowah, now in possession of the Italian troops, is a 
growing seat of trade, with an admirable harbor, a 
population of Arabs, Blacks, and Soudanese, and in 
close proximity to Abyssinia, of which country it is 
the natural gate to the sea. King John of Abyssinia 
has declined a proposition to establish a trade route 
between his dominions and Massowah ; but a friendly 
feeling exists, and a certain amount of commercial 
activity is likely to grow out of the relations of the 
Italians in their new colony with the Abyssinians. 


Dr. Peter's report, read at a recent meeting of the 
New York Prison Association, makes a very interest- 
ing showing of the condition of the prisons in Japan, 
from which we gather that the Japanese are working 
out the same problems as ourselves in dealing with 
offenders against the law. Out of a population of 
34,000,000 in the Japanese Empire, 20,000 are prison- 
ers, four per cent. of the number being women. In 
Oriental prisons the single cell is unkaoown, and a 
large number of persons, sometimes as many as fifty, 
are lodged at night in a single room, the inmates 
lying on mats on the floor of the one-story buildings 
in which they are confined. The natural docility of 
the Japanese temperament makes violent outbreaks, 
which would be inevitable in this country if so many 
prisoners were thrown into close relations with each 
other, practically unknown. In one prison a single 
guard is appointed for each fifteen inmates, and he 
is armed only with a sword. There are 600 life 
prisoners in this institution. And yet even the 
presence of so large a body of men, under such 
severe sentence, does not make necessary the high, 
impassable walls which surround American prisons. 
The prisoners are employed partly in the prepara- 
tion of their own food, and chiefly in the making and 
burning of brick for sale. Convicts are often seen 
in Tokio repairing the streets in gangs. In the 
largest prison in that city 2,800 men, women, and boys 
are undergoing sentence, and are engaged in a great 
variety of employments, no less than twenty-seven 








trades being carried on within the walls. Many of 
the boys are distributed among the adult workmen, 
and are thus taught trades that will be useful to 
them when their terms have expired. Each prisoner 
receives for a good day’s work three cents for his own 
allowance and seven cents credi(ed to him, and paid 
in a lump sum at his discharge. Badges are furnished 
prisoners whose good behavior specially entitles 
them to recognition. The arrangements for cleanli- 
ness are admirable, and the inmates neat and clean 
in appearance. There are services on every Sunday, 
according to the ritual of the two religions, Shinto- 
ism and Buddhism. There has been great progress 
in the management of Japanese prisoners during the 
last decade ; two great difficulties in the way of re- 
form being the difficulty of securing sufficient ap- 
propriations and the opposition of the manufacturers 
to couvict labor. An effort is made, as in this coun- 
try, to secure employment for discharged convicts, 
and some progress is perceptible in this direction. 


The present winter, which has been marked in this 
country by abrupt and very severe changes of tem- 
perature, and by the number of cold waves which 
have successively passed over the country, has been 
notable abroad for disturbances of a still more se- 
rious character. The great earthquake in Spain, 
which has proven—now that the extent of damage is 
known—to have been one of the most disastrous of 
recent years, has been followed by a great number 
of avalanches in Piedmont. One of these masses of 
accumulated snow was found, after its fall, to be 200 
yards long and about forty yards higb, having killed 
forty persons in the fury of its descent. Entire vil- 
lages have been destroyed, and the entrance to val- 
leys so choked up as to make them for the time 
being impassable. A number of communities have 
been entirely separated from the outside world, and 
large bodies of soldiers have been detached to cut 
passages through the snow and rescue the imprisoned 
inhabitants. It isa long time since Piedmont has 
been visited by such widespread catastrophe, involv- 
ing the loss of towns, the destruction of families, and 
the insanity, through fear and sorrow, of not a few 
of the survivors. The London ‘‘ Spectator ” suggests 
a possible relation between the earthquake in Spain 
and this dislodgment cf huge masses of snow, so nu- 
merous that it is ‘‘ as if the avalanches had been fired 
from a Gatling gun, instead of, as usual, from a rifle.” 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s article on America in the 
current number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” dis- 
plays all his customary literary skill, his delicate 
satire, his facility in finding everywhere points of 
attack on the things that he deprecates in English 
society, and, above all, a clear and penetrating in- 
sight into American life. In this latter respect it 
will probably surprise many who looked for some- 
thing hypercritical from the pen of the distinguished 
English critic. It is not too much to say, however, 
that not only is this anticipation disappointed, but 
Mr. Arnold displays a clearer insight and a larger 
breadth of vision than almost any English writer 
who has attempted to study our institutions. He 
emphasizes a fact which a good many foreign critics 
have overlooked—that our institutions are the nat- 
ural outgrowth of our national life, and are in the 
main exactly adapted to it. We wear them, to use 
his figure, like a well-fitting suit of clothes. He finds 
here that quality which he himself has stamped as 
Philistinism, but a Philistinism far more open to ideas 
and sensitive to the spirit of the age than English Phi- 
listinism. He declares, indeed, that Americans possess 
two faculties, which he thinks just now largely in 
abeyance in England—*‘ clear seeing” and ‘straight 
thinking.” He believes, what is undoubtedly true, 
that our politics are more corrupt than the politics of 
England, but declares that the statements of such 
travelers as Sir Leppel Griffin in regard to our polit- 
ical corruption are grossly exaggerated, and he found 
at Washington many politicians who compared well 
in point of integrity, intelligence, and social tone 
with the best men in English public life. The polit- 
ical problem and the social problem he is confident 
have been practically settled in this country ; there 
is no danger from without and no possibility of revo- 
lution from within. The State governments and the 
municipal system admirably divide the responsibility 
and the work of government with the General Goy- 
ernment at Washington. The principle of State gov- 
ernment Mr. Arnold believes to be what is needed in 
England for the government of Ireland and for the 
relief of the terribly overcrowded calendar of the 
House of Commons. Like all of Mr. Arnold's work, 
this article bears evidence of thoroughly honest, 





sincere, and outspoken convictions. It is to be fol- 
lowed by a second paper, on society in America. 





Twenty years ago the total number of passengers 
carried by the public conveyances in this city was less 
than 7,000,000 ; last year it exceeded 302,000,000 : 
an average increase of 9,000,000 ayear. Twenty-four 
years ago the population of the city was 515,000 ; 
four years ago it was 1,200,000. Each decade shows 
a growth in population of 46 per cent., and in 
the passenger traffic of 141 per cent. These figures, 
taken from a recent article in the ‘‘ Evening Post,” 
of this city, make clear the enormous importance of 
the means of local transportation in this city,and the 
intimate relations which they bear to the business 
and social life of the metropolis. The elevated rail- 
road system, instead of solving the problem, has ap- 
parently only enlarged it, for the first result of ele- 
vated railroads has been to increase enormously the 
percentage of the population who use these means of 
conveyance. One-third of all the persons traveling 
in the city ride on the elevated roads, and ina single 
year the increase of patronage on these roads was 
nearly 6,000,000. These facts will make clear to those 
who have occasion to use the elevated roads at cer- 
tain hours the reason for the uncomfortable and some- 
times dangerous overcrowding which makes traveling 
unpleasant during those hours. Having stimulated 
travel to an enormous extent, the elevated railroads 
have failed to provide sufficient accommodation for 
it; and, taking inte account the construction of the 
roads and the frequency of trains, it is very clear that 
they cannot provide for it; relief must be sought for 
elsewhere, and probably by other methods. The sta- 
bility of the elevated roads is a problem which can 
only be solved by time. That there is an element of 
uncertainty in it is evident from the fact that there 
seems to be no further movement in the direction of 
new roads, capitalists being disposed to wait until the 
strength and weaknesses of the present system have 
been fully developed by use. Meanwhile the problem 
of rapid transit remains practically unsolved, and will 
become every day more pressing. 





Part of the diary of Lieutenant Kislingsbury, of the 
Greely expedition, has been published. Western 
railways have been blockaded by snow, especially 
those southeast of Chicago.—The electoral vote 
was counted in joint session of Congress on the 11th. 
Senator Edmunds, in declaring the vote to be 219 for 
Cleveland and Hendricks and 182 for Blaine and 
Logan, said he disclaimed any authority in law to 
declare any legal conclusion whatever. A writ of 
habeas corpus brought in the case of Yseult Dudley 
was dismissed by Judge Donahue.——The coldest 
weather of the season was on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day last. ——A mine explosion at New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia, on February 11, killed thirteen men. The 
co-operative hatters’ shop at South Norwalk, Conn., 
was burned on the 12th. Congressman Samuel J. 
Randall has submitted a plan for the increase of the 
navy to the Committee on Appropriatious. —The in- 
sane department of the Philadelphia Almshouse was 
burned down on the night of the 12th. At least 
twenty-eight patients were burned to death. 
On Friday the Senate debated a bill aimed against 
the importation of foreign laborers under contract. 
——Police Captain Williams has been put on 
trial in New York by the Police Commission- 
ers for failing to suppress gambling-houses. 
A subsidy of $600,000 on foreign mails to vessels 
of American registry has been thrown out of the 
Post-Office Appropriation bill by the House. ——Jules 
Vallés, a noted French journalist, died February 15. 
The Post-Office Appropriation bill passed the 
House on Saturday.——The town of Alta, Utah, was 
partly destroyed by a snow avalanche Friday night. 
Sixteen lives were lost.——The report of the annexa- 
tion of Samoa by Germany is confirmed.——Queen 
Victoria has been slightly ill. The pastoral of Car- 
dinal McCabe, written beforeShis death, and read in 
Dublin churches on Sunday, vigorously denounced 
dynamiters.——The French have captured Langson, 
in Tonquin. 


THE SUNDAY BEER BILL. 


BILL is now before the New York Legislature 
allowing the licensed liquor-shops in New York 
City to be open on Sundays after morning church serv- 
ice. This limitation is attached to prevent the church 
from growling. The church is a very easily bribed 
watch-dog, if this limitation serves its purpose. And 
still, as yet, we have heard no growl. Is it asleep’ 
We present to the eye, on another page, a diagram 
which will serve to indicate the meaning of this bill. 
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Look at it—page 7. Remember, first, that the bill 
does not confine the permission to those who have 
only beer licenses, though it is defended on the ground 
that the poor man should not be denied his beer on 
Sunday ; that it does not attach any new penalty to 
men who sell strong drink on Sunday ; that it does 
not prohibit exposing such for sale ; that it does not 
give any facility for detecting, punishing, and pre- 
venting such sale: that it leaves the prohibition of 
rum, gin, and whisky to the Sunday conscience of 
seller and purchaser. Remember, too, that past ex- 
perience has demonstrated that permission is compul- 
sion ; that if one beer-shop is open, the neighboring 
beer-shop cannot be shut ; that the competitions of 
trade force it open ; that many a reluctant barber 
opens his store on Sunday morning because he can- 
not afford to drive his week-day custom from him ; 
that one daily paper after another has been pressed 
by the competitions of trade into Sunday editions, 
until now every morning paper in the city has its 
Sunday issue. Remember, in short, that under this 
law, if it becomes a law, every liquor-shop marked 
on this diagram will be, perforce, open and doing a 
thriving business—and then Reflect. 

Walk through this ward next Sunday, under the 
present law. The liquor-shops are closed. Probably 
a drink can be obtained from some of them on the 
sly; but none of them are openly doing business, 
and many of them are not doing it at all. The hus- 
bands and fathers are sober ; their week’s carnings 
are in their pockets ; their wives and children are 
with them ; and they are in their homes, or on the 
sidewalk, or at the Park ;—few of them at church, 
for, alas! few churches present any attractions to 
them. Walk through this ward again after this bill 
becomes a law. Every one of these dots represents a 
drinking-place doing a thriving business. The bus- 
band has been drawn off from his wife, the father 
from his children, the family is broken up, the 
week’s wages are slipping from the father’s pocket 
into the pocket uf the liquor-seller, and Monday 
morning the once sober man is going to his work 
dulled by a Sunday guzzle, if not besotted by a Sun- 
day debauch. Look at that page again, long and 
thoughtfully ; consider what it means to that com- 
munity to have every shop there represented open and 
thronged on Sunday afternoon and Sunday evening. 

Mayor Grace gave a casual and qualified expression 
of approvai, some weeks ago, to a Sunday opening, 
that the poor man might get his beer. The liquor 
interest caught at it, magnified it, and is pushing its 
business vigorously, with that for capital. Take it 
back, Mr. Mayor, and give the sanction of your good 
name to legislation whose end shall be to give the 
poor woman a sober husband, the poor children a 
sober father, and the poor man himself his week's 
wages. Put your name at the head of a movement 
to put a dozen free reading-rooms where now there 
is but one, and cozy and attractive coffee-rooms to 
compete with the beer-shops, which are now the 
poor man’s only club. 

It is easy to kindle a fire, but hard to put it out. 





OMINOUS INDICATIONS. 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION is not analarmist. Its 
spirit is hopeful ; it believes in a future better 
and nobler than anything in the past. But dangers 
are not to be avoided by shutting our eyes to them. 
A great future is not prepared for by willing igno- 
rance of present danger. During the last few weeks 
Chicago papers have contained reports of military 
drills in halls by Socialistic organizations ; Pennsyl- 
vania papers depict a spirit of deepening discontent 
among the unemployed in and about Pittsburg ; and 
New York papers give the results of an informal cen- 
sus of the Anarchists of New York, which even the 
most optimistic estimate to number several hundred. 
These are the men that are ready for ruin to-day ; 
how many are there whom any untoward circumstance 
might rally to swell their ranks and follow their 
leadership to-morrow? In revolutionary times it is 
always the radical who leads ; in preventing a rev- 
olution it is therefore always necessary to consider 
the purposes of the radical leaders, not those of the 
more timid and halting followers. 

Professor Richard T. Ely, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, is not an alarmist. He has made a care- 
ful study of Socialistic tendenciesin our own country, 
and this is what he says of their ominous look ; we 
quote from his work on French and German Socialism 
(p. 186) his words respecting ‘‘ The International :” 

“Tt is possible that it points to growth and formations 
which in the future shall darken the heavens with black and 
heavy clouds. It is possible it foreshadows a tragedy of 





world-wide import, which shall make all the cruelty and 
terror of the French Revolution sink into utter insignificance. 
It is possible it portends the destruction of old, antiquated 
institutions, and the birth of a new civilization, in a night 
of darkness and horror, in which the roll of thunder shall 
shake the carth’s foundations, and the vivid glare of light- 
ning shall reveal a carnival of bloodshed and slaughter.’’ 

Professor Ely is careful to say that those are pos- 
sibilities which he hopes are not probabilities. But 
who of us is prophet enough to peer into the future, 
and tell, surely, what possibilities are not proba- 
bilities, and which ones are’ To be easily alarmed 
is foolish. Not to recognize cause for alarm is to be 
stupid. Not to be aware of coming danger is to meet 
it unprepared ; perchance to perish ignobly. But, 
putting aside the thought of danger to ourselves, if 
it can be shown that a considerable number of our 
fellow-citizens are so discontented with their lot that 
they conceive no other remedy possible than a vio- 
lent overthrow of the existing order of society, surely 
it behooves us to go beyond our own petty rounds of 
daily toil and care to inquire what justice there is in 
the complaints, and whether the evil is in the individ- 
uals who complain or in the system they complain 
of. Evidently if, as they say, the evil is in the system, 
we, who are parts of that system, should come to under- 
stand how we ourselves are likely to be affected by 
it. Who can say that his footing is sure? Do we not 
hear daily of men fallen from wealth to indigence ? 
Fallen, too, at a time of life when the fading ener- 
gies are not equal to the task of mounting anew. But 
why talk of falling from lofty heights? Do we not 
know how many are toiling without hope of reach- 
ing haven? To all who realize the insecurity of 
their industrial future the wail of the discontented 
must have meaning. ‘The fact that cannot be gain- 
said is that a conspiracy exists, and ramifies through- 
cut the civilized world, having for its object the 
overthrow of the existing industrial system. 

Since Professor Ely published his work, the con- 
spirators have, from their headquarters in this 
country—San Francisco—sent out their manifesto. 
Those who care to read it in full should buy No. 
$61 of ‘* Lovell’s Library,” entitled ‘‘ Socialism.” It 
tells briefly, yet completely, what it is that the ‘‘ In- 
ternationals”’ propose. Their avowed purpose is to 
rehabilitate the proletariat. The aristocracy are to 
be put to work or killed. The bourgeoise are to be 
deprived of their ability to live upon rent, profit, and 
interest. The ‘‘ Co-operative Commonwealth ” is to 
be established, in which the right to labor, and to 
receive the full value of that labor, will be secured 
to every individual. There is no concealment of the 
fact that the Internationals are conspirators, and 
that they do not expect to accomplish their mission 
without violence. When sufficiently organized and 
‘* prepared to make the change through force of num 
bers and intelligence, if opposed seriously by capital 
and thoze whom it could hire to do its fighting ” they 
‘¢ will adopt revolution, to the extent of the utter ex 
termination of idlers, robbers, and tyrants.” Their 
trumpet sounds no uncertain note : 

“Ho! Workingmen of alllands! Unite! You 
have nothing to lose but your chains. You have a 
world to win. Tremble, oppressors of the world! 
Not far beyond your purblind sight there dawns the 
scarlet and the sable lights of the judgment day.” 

These conspirators declare the time has come for 
solidarity ; that action ought to be both international 
and simultaneous. Their rising is not to be the ris- 
ing of unarmed peasants. ‘‘ All the resources of civ- 
ilization are to be enlisted in the battle to insure sue- 
cess.” 

The fact that a conspiracy exists is not the porten- 
tous thing. The fact of greater import is, that the 
conspirators say the ‘‘ revolution is coming of itself ; 
they do but bide their time ; they need now but or- 
ganize themselves, to prepare for the time when they 
will mount to ride the whirlwind and guide the storm. 
They perceive a general discontent ; they perceive 
that it has its root inhuman nature, and in exist- 
ing institutions which the world has outgrown. We 
foresee,” they say, ‘‘ that within the lifetime of the 
present generation the final climax will come, when 
millions of starving workers will raise in our streets 
the old, dread cry, for bread or blood. We foresee 
that these men will be desperate, ignorant, and 
bloodthirsty, aiming at chaos instead of order. We 
who see this, the Socialists, would prevent it, not by 
preventing the revolution, for that is impossible, but 
by guiding and controlling it. We believe in the fact 
that the present system necessarily is prophetic of a 
future revolution. We affirm that, believing this, 
it is our duty to prepare for the impending conflict ; 
to lead it when it shall break upon us.” 





A conspiracy confined toa few men, having its root 
in selfishness, in lust of power, or in greed of gain, 
might be looked upon with contempt, and the time 
calmly awaited when, having reared its head, the 
orderly forces of society will crushit out of sight, and 
forever. But a conspiracy which calmly awaits the 
rising of a tide, brought in by the forces that rule the 
world ; which, however frail its leaders and its or- 
ganizers may be, nevertheless makes its demands in 
the name of justice and of solidarity, enforcing them 
with fanatical zeal ; which, whatever may be the ig 
norance and passion of its rank and file, is not want- 
ing in intelligent leadership and guidance, is surely 
not unworthy of notice. And yet the real question 
is not whether the conspiracy exists in form, but 
whether that tide really is rising which they affirm 
will float them into power. 

When the General of the Army in his latest report 
warns the people of the United States that the Army 
cannot be depended on to settle the troubles between 
Capital and Labor which he foresees in the near 
future, and recommends that some peaceable adjust- 
ment of those difficulties on the basis of justice be 
arrived at ; when in every trade union and in every 
assembly of organized labor in this country the 
most active workers are revolutionists, who never tire 
of saying that ‘‘it is not in the nature of man to 
abdicate,” that ‘‘the tyrants never willingly freed 
their slaves,” and when they are not contradicted, 
either by mea in their ranks or by men without, 
or by history ; when, according to Bradstreet’s care 
fully compiled statistics, collected by trained report- 
ers, 350,000 men are idle in factories alone, so that in 
all industries there cannot be less than three-quarters 
of a million of men idle, and yet the President 
apparently does not know that distress exists, nor 
does Congress trouble itself about the matter ; when 
men in the Belleville coal-fgeld of Illinois are brought 
so low that they consider three dollars a week the 
regular wage, and the man who gets five is a lucky 
being ; when from the Hocking Valley the Secretary 
of the Miners’ Association can write, ‘‘ Just think of 
little children and women going from store to store 
and from door to door asking for rags to clothe them- 
selves, and picking up old shoes in the alleys and 
streets,” and ‘‘We have had twenty-five weeks of a 
struggle which began after five morths of semi-star 
vation, for no man had averaged more than $15 
per month ;” when Thomas Hughes is compelled to 
describe the difficalties in which the civilized world 
finds itself to consist of ‘‘too much corn—too much 
sugar—too much cotton—too much labor—too much, 
in short, of every species of wealth, and yet our 
merchants and manufacturers are being ruined, while 
two-thirds at least of our people are underfed, badly 
clothed, miserably housed,” and goes on and adds, 
‘*To me it seems clearer than ever before that the 
critical time, the parting of the ways, has come ”'— 
when such facts are patent and such things are 
being said by such persons, and when these are mere 
samples of what is being said every day, in every 
walk of life, it is not wonderful that the Inter 
nationals say, as they do in their official organ, 
‘* Truth,” ? ‘‘ The workingman had better save up his 
energies for the coming panic which statistics show 
is now imminent. Whether it will be staved off 
until after the little farce of President-making be 
played, or not, is yet an open question. But, atany 
rate, it is impossible for twelve months to pass with 
out the breaking of the bubble. Within a year we 
shall have with us the time of strike, riot, and re 
volt ; within the year will the stern, hoarse cry for 
bread or blood be raised upon our streets; within 
the year will the curtain rise upon the prologue to 
that terrible tragedy which the world, in this century, 
must seo and judge. Friends, before twelve months 
go by, some part, at least, of the social revolution 
will be passing before our eyes.” 


That this prophecy is true we do not assert ; but it 
may be true. And whether it is true or not depends 
onthe Christian fidelity to save and to suffer, and 
the Christian sagacity to counsel and to guide, before 
the storm, which every day grows blacker on the 
horizon, bursts. What shall we do about it? Sleep 


DR. DAMROSCH. 


HE sudden death of Dr. Damrosch, in New York 
City, last Sunday, of pneumonia, gave a shock 
to many who had never grasped his hand or heard 
his voice, but who had known and honored him for 


1 December 6, speech at presentation of the Oriel scholarship 
presided over by the Bishop of Manchester. 
2 For Jufly, 1884 
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his work and worth as a musical leader. He bad won 
for himself a first place in the honor and affection of 
a city which is slow to either love or respect the 
highest qualities ; and it was solely by the highest 
qualities that Dr. Damrosch won his position. He 
was more than a musical conductor. He was a music- 
al interpreter ; he brought to his profession a broad 
and generous scholarship and a pure, high and noble 
aim, from the pursuit of which he never turned aside, 
in the pursuit of which he never faltered, and never 
stooped to unworthy means. The difficulties in the 
way of lifting the musical standard from that of half 
a century ago, when Christy's minstrels gave the pop- 
ular musical entertainments of the metropolis, to that 
of to-day, when the musicof Beethoven, Schumann, 
and Wagner are its chief popular attractions, a work 
in which he bore so noble a part, may have sometimes 
daunted his spirit; we do not know. But nothing 
in his public career, nothing in his appearance in pub- 
lic concert or private rehearsal, ever indicated to the 
public a moment's hesitation or a moment’s tremor as 
to the final result, and that public never conceived 
the difficulties in the way of his mission, who had not 
only to create a public taste, but also to devise the 
means by which at once to awaken and to satisfy it. 
But if his audiences never understood what it had cost 
him to produce what they without cost enjoyed, their 
instincts did not mislead them ; popular instinct rarely 
misleads ; and they learned not merely to applaud 
his orchestral results and marvel at the skill which 
produced them ; they learned also to love the man. 
To the true musician there is no language like music ; 
it utters thoughts and feelings which words cannot 
utter ; it is translucent to a light of soul which cannot 
penetrate through the coarser medium of words. Dr. 
Damrosch was an eloquent musician. He imparted 
himself to his orchestra; it became to him what 
words and gestures are to the orator—it became the 
highest expression of the highest experiences. The 
purity of his nature found its natural utterance in the 
music of Beethoven, the clearness of his insight in 
the music of Schumann, the passionate fervor of his 
nature in the music of Wagner. While with the 
magic of his pervading personality he was interpret- 
ing through others the life of the great masters, they 
also, risen from the dead, were interpreting him to 
his audience and theirs. 

The crowning work of his life has been achieved 
this winter. By an effort that has cost him his life 
he has lifted opera in New York out of the slough in 
which it has generally wallowed, and put it, we 
trust forever, among the fine arts. While ministers 
and newspapers were discussing the problem whether 
the drama could be reformed, he has reformed it. 
While philosophers were declaring that a pure drama 
could never be made to pay, he has sustained upon the 
stage in New York City a drama which has been 
without moral reproach. He has demonstrated that 
the drama is one of the fine arts ; and that it is no 
more necessarily a minister to unclean passions than 
the art gallery or the novel. The difficulties he has 
had to encounter in this moral and artistic reforma- 
tion the public can never know ; it is enough for us 
to know tnat, though they could not vanquish his 
uncanquerable spirit, they have conquered his ex- 
hausted body, burned out by the fiery earnestness of 
his moral enthusiasm. We are glad to believe that 
Dr. Damrosch is a type of a class of men and women, 
small in number, but steadily increasing, who are 
laboring with equal fidelity and conscientiousness, 
though with less versatile genius, to make the 
drama a legitimate art, ministering to all that is 
pure, elevated, and noble in human nature—a class 
tbat deserves the recognition and the encouragement 
of all who believe in the final triumph in every art of 
the pure, the beautiful, the true, and the good. The 
hearty and cordial recognition by the press and the 
chureh of this work of these now unrecognized re- 
formers would be as beneficial as it would be just ; for 
it would give an impulse to the moral as well as art 
elevation of the community which would be simply 
incalculable in its far-reaching results. 


MISDIRECTED INDIGNATION. 


WO weeks ago a number of the religious and 
some of the secular press held up their hands 

in holy horror at the Rev. R. Heber Newton, for 
his reported declaration that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was utterly grotesque, a Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, etc., etc. The Christian Union had a some- 


what vivid remembrance of reports as extraordinary 
attributed to its former editor-in-chief, and therefore 
contented itself with reporting the report and the 
stir it had produced, and waited for light. 


A ver- 





batim report of the sermon now lies before us, and 
this is what Mr. Newton actually did say : 

“The popular notion of the Trinity is undoubtedly utterly 
grotesque—a sort of ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ of a 
Divine Being, at once one and three, of whom no conceiv- 
able thought can be formed better than that which the pop- 
ular imagination of India cast into the monstrous form of 
an image with three heads. The average man can have no 
thought at all concerning this dogma, unless it be that 
of a veritable triad of deities,such as Mr. Arnold has so 
vividly scathed ; and the conception of three gods is a 
distinct heresy, against which the Athanasian Creed terrif- 
ically warns us... . 

“But is the dogma of the Trinity an utter absurdity ; an 
ingenious bubble blown by theologians, having no solidity ; 
a figment of the fancy,expressing no mysterious reality ? 
Before leaping rasbly to this conclusion, my free-thinking 
friend, pause a moment to remember that this curious dog- 
ma is noinvention of medizval schoolmen or of early Chris- 
tian priests. It existed long before Christianity. It is 
found in many different religions, and those the most won- 
derful religions of antiquity. The wisest men of Egypt—the 
university of the ancient world—fashioned this dogma as a 
symbol, an imaginative expression of a mystery in the 
Divine Being, upon which they came through all their 
learned studies of nature. The profound thinkers of India, 
musing over the same mystery of the Divine Being as it pre- 
sented itself to them, fashioned the very same notion. .. . 

“If it be an utterly unsubstantial notion, then the deepest 
thinking of the human mind, in different lands and ages, is 
faultful. Are we moderns, with all our brand-new learning, 
ready yet to write ‘ obsolete’ under a thought thus held by 
the greatest races of earth? .. .” 

And, after arguing the reasonableness of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity on philosophical grounds, he sums 
up his conclusion thus : 

“We say, in answer to the question, ‘What dost thou 
chiefly learn in these articles of thy belief » ‘First, I learn 
to believe in God the Father, who hath made me and all 
the world; secondly, in God the Son, who hath redeemed 
me and all mankind ; thirdly, in God the Holy Ghost, who 
sanctifieth me and all the people of God.’ Is this ancient 
philosophic thought of the Divine Unity under many forms 
a thought which is obsolete? Most surely not. Can you 
and I, then, find, as yet, a better expression of this mystery 
than that which our fathers held, when we know what they 
meant by their language? I trow not.’’ 

It is not our province to defend every man, or 
even every minister, from unjust attack ; and we do 
not quote Mr. Newton’s words for the sake of de- 
fending his reputation—which, happily, we had done 
nothing to injure—nor at his request, nor at that of 
any friend of his. We quote, then, first to call on 
our Christian contemporaries who made haste to 
condemn a Christian minister for what he did not 
say, to do him the tardy justice of reporting to their 
readers what he did say. If they choose to arraign 
him for that, very well. And we quote them, in the 
second place, to suggest to our readers that it is en- 
tirely legitimate and proper to repose some trust and 
confidence in a Christian minister, and not to jump 
to a hasty condemnation based on reports in the 
secular papers of sensational utterances in a sermon. 
Perhaps it is the well-known minister who is sensa- 
tional ; but quiteas likely it is the unknown reporter. 


CHURCH WORSHIP AT HARVARD. 


HERE is no question concerning college life 
more perplexing than that of worship—what it 
should be, how conducted, and under what, if any, 
regulations. The old-time fashion of marshaling 
boys into a chapel at a drum-beat, and coercing them 
to prayer and praise by demerit marks, is increasingly 
distasteful as mechanical formularies grow, to our 
more thoughtful age, more apparently no worship at 
all, and as experience indicates, to those most observy- 
ant of actual effects, a serious doubt whether such 
compulsory services are not more promotive of irrev- 
erence and irreligion than of that devout love of 
which all true worship is the sweet and sincere ex- 
pression. But to remove all compuision, as has been 
done in some of the English and a few of the Amer- 
ican colleges, is practically to put an end to all col- 
lege worship, and the result is a community without 
the knowledge of God, and this a community organ- 
ized specifically for the development of character in 
a nominally Christian land, where Christian charac- 
ter is the acknowledged type of excellence, The 
abrogation of all compulsory atteudance on religious 
worship produces, as we have heretofore noted, a 
state of freedom in college which does not exist out- 
side, since most college boys come from homes and 
communities where a public deference to the institu- 
tions of religion is required by a decent regard for 
the opinions of mankind. Thus those who are in- 
trusted with the solution of this difficult problem 
find themselves confronted apparently by a perplex- 
ing alternative ; they must either enforce by college 
pains and penalties an apparent worship which is 





rarely real and sometimes not even apparent, or allow 
the very forms of worship to fall into disuse. By its 
recent action Harvard College is apparently inclining 
toward the latter, as the less of two evils; and we 
shall watch the results with interest. 

The rules heretofore have required that students 
shall attend public worship on each Sunday morning 
during term time. From this rule the Seniors have 
of late been excused, and also those students who 
spend their Sundays at home, or with some duly 
designated family. This requirement has now been 
repealed, and the subject of church attendance is 
made to conform to the general spirit of the Univer 
sity; that is, it is in the broadest sense elective. 
The students go to church or not, as they please, or, 
perhaps, as their parents or guardians direct. The 
authority of the College is relinquished. As the 
statute now stands, the College will continue to pro- 
vide seats, at its own expense, for all students who 
attend the Sunday services of any ‘‘ religious denom 
ination having an established place of worship in the 
immediate vicinity of the College.” 

Until recently there has been preaching at the 
College Chapel on each Sunday in term time. It was 
a part of the duty of the Plummer professor to 
officiate at this service. In connection with this 
service a church was organized in 1814, ‘in the 
presence and by the assistance of the pastor and 
delegates of the First Church in Cambridge.” The 
President and fifteen others signed the covenant. 
With the changes in the College and the community, 
the church became Unitarian, and the preachers were 
connected with that denomination. Since the resig 
nation of Professor A. P. Peabody, the Plummer pro- 
fessorship, which was combined with the office of 
Preacher to the University, has not been filled. The 
service on the Lord’s day has been discontinued. 
During a portion of the year there has been a service 
on Sunday evening, conducted by some clergymen 
for this purpose. The clerical presidents of other 
colleges have been prominent as preachers on these 
occasions. The attendance has rarely been large. 
It may be that this evening preaching will be con- 
tinued, but there is not much encouragement ir that 
direction. It has been proposed that the Sunday 
morning servic3 be re-established. This proposal 
grows out of the conviction that the College should 
have a stated religious service. The conviction cer- 
tainly has much to sustain it; but it is doubtful if 
the plan generally commends itself to those who are 
familiar with the life of the College. The attend- 
ance at the service would be very small, unless a 
preacher of rare attractiveness were secured. Even 
then, many of the students would prefer to attend 
at some one of the parish churches, where the 
church life is broader and more efficient. There can 
be no question that it is for the advantage of the 
students to have this association with a church com- 
posed of families, having a variety of services, en- 
gaging in benevolent work, and offering to all the 
genial social life which cannot be found in connec- 
tion with a college chapel. Attendarce at a parish 
chureh seems like home and the home life, rather 
than like the school, with its lectures and recitations. 
At Cambridge many of the students become valua- 
ble assistants in the churches, while they derive a 
large benefit from them. In view of these facts 
there would seem to be little gained by restoring the 
Sunday evening service to the College Chapel. In 
short, if attendance at public worship is to be an 
elective, the College can do nothing better than it has 
done in providing seats in the churches whica the 
students desire to attend. With the attendance 
voluntary, there is an added reason why this usage 
should be maintained. But it remains to be seen 
how farthe church attendance will be affected by the 
removal of the ancient requisition. 

The abolition of compulsory attendance on church 
service, however, renders it clear that one thing 
should be immediately done at Harvard. The dig- 
nity of the College, fidelity to its founders, and 
due regard for public sentiment, and assuredly the 
well-being of the students, demand that the Plummer 
professorship of Christian morals should be filled. 
That it needs aman of great and peculiar gifts is 
plain. That such aman can be found is unques- 
tionable. There is no longer an apparently impera- 
tive need that he should beapreacher. The removal 
of that requisite makes the choice much easier. He 
should be a man of learning, of a strong religious 
faith, of a wide charity, and of a most earnest relig- 
ious spirit. He should command the respect and the 
attention of officers and students. He should make his 
teaching strong and broad, and make it win men by its 
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own merit. He should teach Christianity, and stand 
as its official representative. Its history, philosophy, 
morality, should be presented by him with all the force 
he could give to them. He need not teach doctrines, 
or favor any school of ecclesiastical thought. But 
he should} set the Bible above all other books which 
are read and studied in the College, and teach men 
what it is, how it was made, what it Las done, what 
i is doing and must do in the world. For even if 
worship should be made an elective, it is clear that in 
any Christian college there should at least be apt and 
efficient equipment for teaching those who desire to 
know, what Christianity is, what it has done and is 
doing and proposes to do. Such a teacher should 
bring out of his text-book the materials for a sound 
eharacter, an intelligent mind, and thus for a gen- 
erous and scholarly citizenship in the Republic. The 
field isa large one. It is most inviting for the man 
who is equal to the place. We should look with con- 
fidence to the work which he would do and to the 
influence which he would exert. Far more thanrules 
could do would such a man do for the lives which 
would come within his reach. Far more effective than 
the sacred legend or the seal on the windows would 
be the presence of this man as a witness for Christ and 
the church. 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ESTERDAY the two Houses counted the electoral 
Y vote, or rather the tellers did in their presence, 
and Cleveland and Hendricks were officially declared 
elected. That is, Mr. Edmunds, in his solemn way, 
said they appeared to be; and that js all the provision 
that, under the present law, is made for announ ing this 
important fact. It {is ashame that, had we a contested 
election to-day on hand, the same resort as in the Hayes 
time would have to be made, to an outside tribunal ; for 
itis very clear that the two Houses of Congress would 
never agree, more than then. But nohitch occurred, the 
affair was dull as could be, and the final act will be a 
very simple one, when Grover Cleveland stands up on 
the improvised platform on the east front of the Capital, 
three weeks from yesterday, and kisses the Bible to his 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States as 
President. The ceremony will have none of that pathos 
which hung over the proceedings of four years ago. 
For Garfield was a man far nearer the people than any 
we have had since Lincoln. He has grown and improved 
in the public service. His career, culminating that 
day, possessed such elements of the popular hero that 
his elevation wasin a sense the tribute of a great nation of 
friends. Cleveland comes under no such auspices, but 
simply as a plain, sensible, business-like man, whom we 
expect to give us a matter-of-fact and far from sensa- 
tional administration. Evidence to this fact deepens 
day by day, and I should not be giving him his due did I 
not sav that where three months ago he would have come 
toa hostile city, next month he wil. find Washington 
impressed with his good purpose and honesty. 

No one expects impossibilities from him, and he is 
sure to make mistakes, but the confidence is based upon 
the slow tenacity which he has shown in making sure of 
his ground in every move. This insures us against any 
radical policy in any direction, and with that the country 
can stand a good many minor faults. For my part, 
after meeting him, and talking with others who have 
done 80, I an quite willing to say that the change will 
be marked by very little friction, and except for the 
newspapers, the plain people will see little difference. 
The politicians, of course, will push and snarl for place, 
but it was so under Garfield and Lincoln, always will be 
the same, and theeffects will be no more permanent than 
the barking of dogs. So long as honesty and directness 
and common sense rule the White House, the every-day 
men and women will not be much disturbed at the 
wrangling outside. These things I write, not as a 
Democrat nor as a Cleveland Republican, but as one 
who voted for Blaine, intends to continue to be a Re- 
publican, and yet can see the way clear to recognize 
what is indicative of a wholesome determination on the 
part of Mr. Cleveland to commend his administration to 
public confidence. 

The names most mentioned for the Cabinet are good 
ones. Bayard, Thurman, McDonald, Vilas, Garland, 
Barbour, Adams, Hewitt, and Springer are honest, pub- 
lic-spirited men. Jonas is rather narrower, and Springer 
is an uncomfortable man if he thinks any dishonesty is 
afoot, but the rest make an excellent combination, fully 
up to the standard of the present Cabinet. It is as good 
as settled that Bayard will be Secretary of State, and 
Garland Attorney-General ; with a Southern man—either 
Barbour, who is a Virginia Congressman, or Jonas, the 
retiring Senator from Louisiana—at the head of the 
Post-Office Department. The other places could be very 
easily determined upon, save for the embarrassments 


Which Cleveland is finding ip the Treasury Department. 
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that portfolio, and also competent to fill it. Bayard 
and Randall were both sounded on the subjectat Albany, 
and, for reasons, said they did not desire that position. 
Hewitt, the millionaire Congressman from New York 
City, has been talked of, but he is such a nervous man 
that he doubts his ability to undertake the manngement 
of so vasta machine. McDonald, of Indiana, seeks it, 
and is met with what seems the insuperable objection 
that some one from the East, with healthy and conserva- 
tive financial opinions, must be chosen. Cleveland told 
Mr. Randall that nothing troubles him so much as the 
questions which will meet the next Secretary of the 
Treasury, with regard to the rapid accumulation of 
cheap silver dollars, and the mathematical certainty that 
we must slip from the gold standard set up in 1879 back 
to the basis of depreciating silver unless Congress comes 
to the rescue ; a thing which Congress shows no dispo- 
sition to do. Cleveland understands that a financial 
crash will be a serious blow to his ambitious hopes. 
Within a week he has written to Senators urging them 
to pass a bill looking to the suspension of forced silver 
coinage. Jt bore fruit in the remarkable speech deliv- 
ered on that subject by Senator Bayard, in which he 
pictured in vivid terms the inevitable distress which 
must follow when the Government confesses its inability 
to pay in gold. Yet so strong are the silver advocates in 
numbers that they are able to prevent anything from 
being done, and so set in their opinions that a remon- 
strance has been largely signed among those on the 
Democratic side, protesting to Cleveland against his 
taking any side on this subject until after he reaches 
Washington and‘they have advised with him. Secre- 
tary McCulloch is merely tiding the matteralong, but it 
cannot be much longer treated in that way, and the new 
Secretary will have to meet the issue, and under the pres- 
ent law hisonly alternative will soon be either to encroach 
upon the gold reserve or pay out silver certificates. It 
will be int resting to see how this gold-standard executive 
and Cabinet will get along with a silver-inclined party 
behind it. 

Congress dallies along, as predicted in this correspond- 
ence two months ago. The House is perfectly clogged 
with business, so that no one now expects any bills of 
importance to pass save those making appropriations, 
and these are in such a backward state that they must 
either become laws without proper consideration, or fail, 
and so necessitate an extra session. Mr. Randall has 
promised that they should be passed. All the great 
measures on bankruptcy, National aid to education, 
inter-State commerce, pensions, Congressional library, 
land-grant forfeitures, and Pacific Railroad bills, are 
dead, smothered because the House would do nothing 
early, and cannot now because Mr. Randall and about 
forty other obstructionists are able, under the rules, to 
object, filibuster, and prevent any legislation which they 
do not personally approve. True, the House has set aside 
an hour each day topass bills after ten minutes’ debate, 
but ten objections prevent action, and they are readily 
forthcoming to any measure unless it be fora public 
building somewhere, or others of similar moment, 
The River and Harbor bill was discussed for a whole 
week without half completing it, and now it is set one 
side, while the Senate sits patiently waiting for the House 
to send it some appropriation bills to discuss. It has 
already voted to strike out any general legislation that 
the House may put upon them, and as that is the sole 
road left for the House to accomplish much in that line, 
the last days promise to be a series of disputes between 
the two branches, ia which the reports of conference 
committees, made up in secret and not open to discus- 
sion, will decide what the action of Congress will be in 
these important matters. 

Speaker Carlisle has been seriously ill, but is on the 
mend. Me is not a strong man at any time, and the 
wear of the chair has affected him. He will go South 
immediately after Congress adjourns. The Democrats 
say that he will be re-elected without much opposition. 
He is the best and fairest Speaker since Colfax, and 
even Mr. Randall feels that it is hardly worth while to 
make another contest with him, although with Carlisle 
out of the way Randall could not be beaten. 

Chiet-Justice Waite writes from Florida that his 
health is improving, and he hopes to return in time to 
administer the oath of office to Governor Cleveland. If 
he is not here, Judge Miller will perform that duty. 

Senator Edmunds tells his friends that he is seriously 
thinking of retiring from the Senate when his term ex- 
pires, two years hence. He has grown old within the 
past three years, aud thinks of taking a long rest and 
trip to Europe. His Vermont constituents have long 
ago repented of their little burst of anger at the luke- 
warm disposition he showed toward Mr. Blaine’s elec- 
tion, and are now writing him by scores, begging that 
he will remain in the Senate. 

Speaking of Mr. Blaine reminds me to say that his 
house may be called the Republican headquarters, as 
at his numerous parties and receptions nearly all the 
leading men of the party are to be found. Mr. Blaine 





takes 90 active interest in what goes on in Congress, 





So far, no one has been found who is willing to take 


He is always consulted regarding any party moves at 
the Capitol, and the history of the conferences held in 
his library would throw interesting light on the inside 
politics of this winter. Mr. Blaine is regarded by his ad 
mirers as the sure Republican candidate four years 
hence, and he himself taxes the position that this is his 
due. 

As between Mr. Blaine and the President a complete 
personal as well as political alienation has developed 
this winter. The hostility thus engendered is shown by 
them only in studied indifference, but between their fol 
lowers it leads to mutual attacks regarding the future of 
the party, which bodes no good to its unity. The Presi 
dent believes that Mr. Blaine defeated him for Senator, as 
well as at Chicago, while Mr. Blaine is fully convinced 
that had the Administration shown ordinary interest in 
last Fall’s campaign he would to-day be engaged in the 
pleasanter, if not so lucrative, task of writing an in 
augural address instead of preparing the second volume 
of his History. 

WASHINGTON, February 12, 1885. 


EMERSON, 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

EV. S. W. DIKE has done a very fresh and 
R thorough piece of work the past week in his four 
lectures, delivered to the students of Andover Theolog 
ical Seminary, on the Family. Mr. Dike bas a strong 
grasp of his subject. In the fourth lecture he treats the 
true relations of the Family and Property, developing 
the idea that the rights of property are those of the home 
quite as much as of individuals. Personality and prop 
erty are two of the dominant forces of the time, and the 
movement has been into corporations of individuals. 
and so away from domestic to industrial corporations. 
The tendency bas been to develop the individual will 
to the narrow separateness of property, instead of merg 
ing his interests in the family. Property has been the 
instrument by which the individualization of man has 
gone on, while personality has been the agent. The 
true family is the point of departure, and the inquiry 
is, How far can the true family be an economic corpo 
ration to which separate individual ownership shall be 
fitly subjecced ? The family as an organic corporation, 
vitalized by true personality, will hold the true forces 
of individualism and property in proper balance. 

The Secretary of the American Peace Society, the 
Rev. R. B. Howard, has sent to the several States 
copies of the bill which has been introduced into the 
National House of Representatives by the Hon. J. N. 
Evans, to promote peace among the nations by the estab 
lishment of an international tribunal, or some fixed 
principle of arbitration, requesting those bodies to pass 
resolutions urging the speedy passage of the measures 
by the United States Congress. On a question of this 
character the friends of peace may well wish for one 
hour of Charles Summer. 

Shall the Grand Army of the Republic be treated 
exceptionally in the matter of lotteries at fairs? is 
a@ question that has been before a Legislative Com 
mittee, and has been adversely reported. Consid 
erable pressure from the Grand Army people was 
felt, but the public, though in warm sympathy with 
the organization, does not favor their projects of lot 
teries. The Stoughton affair has stimulated some ser 
mons, one from Dr. Miner, of a healthy tone, and 
several bodies of ministers have taken active parts in re- 
monstrating against the reprehensible practice. But the 
Grand Army should not be made exceptional on the 
side of attack, which should be all along the line, hit the 
shaft where it may, Odd Fellows or churches, and gift 
enterprises of all kinds. The law has been strangely 
violated in many quarters, and much bad influence has 
been felt in communities in consequence. In some 
towns the people are fearfully burdened with fairs and 
suppers and entertainments in support of almost num 
berless objects—churches, temperance organizations, 
the hundred and one social gatherings—all soliciting 
gifts of food and money, some of them selling articles 
by ticket or by guesses, and all combined levying a high 
tar ff which depletes the pockets of common people. I 
have a village in mind, of a few thousand inhabitants, 
with six Protestant and two Catholic meetirgs, several 
temperance societies, a lodge of masons, and othe: or 
ganizations, and these all resort to various social methods 
of raising revenues. It will be well, certainly, to lift 
some of the burdens by putting a stop to the lotteries 
which are concomitants. 

The elements have conspired to remove the fears, inci- 
dent to the open winter, that the ‘‘ice crop” would fail. 
Large quantities of thick, clear blocks of ice have been 
garnered the past week in anticipation of the summer's 
heat and diseases. The heavens are beneficent in the 
hoar frost and the snow, as in the wool and the dews. 
On Dorchester Bay, while there has not been a Montreal 
carnival, there has been hilarity and genuine pleasure in 
skating, in swift ice-boats, and in merry-making sleighs, 
Sunday of this week was one of those perfect winter 





days, a cloudless sky, a deep blue and far-revealing at 
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mosphere, so transpicuous that objects stood out in bold 
relief, and served to beckon approach iike friendly sen 
tinels along the fields of vision. But, like all of God’s 
cifts to man, it was sadly desecrated by unhallowed feet 
and hands, profane lips, and sin-poisoned hearts ; games 
of hockey on the ice in the ‘‘ West End” Bay being the 
feature of the afternoon in that vicinity. 

By request, Dr. Herrick 1epeated in the Mount 
Vernon Church Sunday morning the sermon on “ Faith- 
lessness”’ which he preached the Sunday previous in his 
course of evening lectures. He did not aim at skepti- 
cism or honest doubt, which in itself may not be harm- 
ful, but at the spirit of materialism which so busies itself 
in secular enjoyments that belief in God and immortality 
are either given up or in many have become dim and 
feeble in their influence on life. In this sense the ave is 
faithless. Against this feature of the times the Doctor 
urged with much eloquence and beauty of thought the 
fact that every man in his earliest years is confronted 
with three questions, “‘WhoamI? WhatamI? What 
then’” The inquiry throws us back of science upon 
life as the source of being ; upon order and harmony, 
which only One Mind could originate and sustain ; 
upon conscience, which cannot explain itself or be at 
peace without belief in God; upon Fatherhood as the 
true conception of the Deity ; and the Fatherhood must 
express and reveal and make vital itself in the Incar- 
nation and the Cross ; the Father taking his children, 
with all their guilt and fears, into his own feelings and 
life, that by suffering he may reconcile them to himself. 
Over against the faithlessness of the day, true thinking 
and sincere living bring men to the facts of the Apostles’ 
Creed, when thought and life may meet in perfect peace 
and fullness of joy. The command, “ Be not faithless, 
but believing,” is as applicable today as it was when 
spoken to Thomas. 

I chanced the past week upon this bit of church his- 
tory: The Rev. Thomas Chaney, who was settled in 
the town of Brookfield, in this State, in 1717, left as 
parts of his estate, which appears in an inventory dated 
in 1747, ‘‘two negro men and one negro woman,’ their 
aggregate of appraisements being £360. This is a land- 
mark that shows how the ecclesiastical story of Massa- 
chusetts connects the Old Commonwealth with the hold- 
ing of property in man, and in the most sacred relations 
of the Christian pulpit, but only in exceptional cases ; 
and even then the spirit of liberty was gathering strength 
to throw off all yokes, foreign and domestic.—The feel- 
ing here seems to be that Senator Hoar and Representa- 
tive Long have represented the wishes of their constitu- 
ents by not accepting invitations to the Harvard Club 
dinner in Washington, which omitted from its invita- 
tions some of the colored alumni. It would do both of 
these gentlemen an injustice to intimate that they acted 
merely to please their constituents. They rebuked the 
thing, the factitious distinctions. In Boston the color 
line is not fully obliterated. A colored lawyer has re- 
cently maintained in the courts the legal right of colored 
people to frequent a skating-rink. Color lines and caste 
lines are as perpendicular as they are horizontal.—The 
city government, under its first Catholic mayor, is feel- 
ing its way along, but is not giving promise of retrench- 
ment and reform. Vigorous protests have moved the 
Board to take off the advanced water-rates recently im- 
posed. A new gas company has been chartered, the 
outcome of which is not yet apparent. If al] the gas at 
City Hall could be used for illuminating purposes light 
would be cheap at ‘‘the Hub.” The cold weather has 
been the occasion of considerable hardship and suffering 
among the poor. Meanwhile philanthropists as well as 
missionaries and almoners are busy with the social prob- 
lem. I suppose the Bostonians now as aforetime have 
the right to glory in high ideals. Dr. A. P. Peabody, in 
agathering recently, where there was considerable mani- 
fest self-consciousness, remarked, in his modest and terse 
way, that he has sometimes thought that brass is one of 
the precious metals. The Doctor is conducting daily 
chapel at Harvard College this month. One of the 
“boys” was recently passing the Doctor’s house in the 
evening, and, observing the light from his window, re- 
marked, ‘‘I like to know that the old man is in there.” 
For dignity and decorum I think the daily religious 
services at Harvard are equal to any college I have ever 
attended, and the service is impressive. Although the 
authorities have decided for the present to keep the cat- 
alogue in Latin, I learn that the feeling prevails that 
within five years it will probably be printed in English ; 
and, indeed, one of the strong reasons urged with suc- 
cess against the immediate adoption of the change was 
that there is not time to prepare the English for the next 
issue. OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE one thing in which everybedy here is interested, 

and painfully so, is the extremely cold weather. 
Ordinarily we do not suffer more than twoor three days ; 
to-day ends a week of as trying weather as the oldest 





inhabitant can recall, The severity has been the harder 
to endure on account of the accompanying storm—a real 
blizzard, beginning a little after eight o’clock Sunday 
evening, and continuing without intermission for twenty- 
four hours. Trains were stopped in all directions ; street- 
cars Tan with difficulty; business was at a stand-still. 
It was enough could one be comfortable. Since Tuesday 
morning the weather has been clear and dry, thermome- 
ter from ten to twenty degrees below zero. Mr. William 
Bradford's ‘‘ Arctic Recitals,” Monday evening, had to be 
given up; indeed, one had quite enough of arctic expe- 
riences without going to Central Music Hall for more. 
Friday evening Mr. Bradford ventured to begin a course 
of five lectures, which promises to be full of interest and 
to draw large houses, 

Ministers’ meetings Monday morning were thinly 
attended. The Methodists and the Congregationallsts 
went through the routine with few present. The Pres- 
byterian Club deferred its appointment for Monday 
night a week; nothing, in fact, of a religious nature 
that could be put off, except the revival services under 
the Rev. Mr. Harrison, went forward as usual. Tuesday 
night, though stinging cold, the Baptist Social Union 
had its quarterly gathering, to which Dr. J. H. Barrows, 
of the Presbyterian Church, made the principal address, 
his subject being ‘‘ Some National Perils.” Dr. Henson 
followed in a stirring talk of fifteen minutes’ duration 
on ‘‘ Something to Do.” Though the thermometer was 
twenty degrees below zero, fully two hundred people, 
many of then ladies, braved the weather to enjoy these 
exercises. 

Of course there has been a great deal of suffering 
which no foresight on the part of the benevolent could 
prevent. For two days the schools were given up, and 
the attendance has been lignt all the week. Men em- 
ployed about the stock-yards have had the hardest time 
for years. On Wednesday, from 5 a.m, to 5 P.M. no 
cattle were received, and only two carloads came in after 
seven o'clock on that day. The sufferings of the cattle 
and hogs have been terrible. Last Saturday the Super- 
intendent of the Aid and Relief Society made his report 
to the Directors. From this report it appears that during 
the months of December and January 3,964 persons re- 
ceived tickets for meals and lodgings, that #6,471 were 
paid out to worthy applicants in small sums, while 
2,050 persons were cared for at the Bethel Home. Dur. 
ing these two months the Hospital, the Home for the 
Friendless, the County Agent, and the Y. M. C. A. em- 
ployment office received 1,942. The Provident Wood- 
vard, which furnishes lodging and food in payment for 
work, has done a thriving business, its chief trouble 
being to get wood enough for applicants to saw. 

But neither cold nor heat can abate the zeal of the 
Socialists and the Anarchists. They meet and denounce 
the prosperous and ruling classes, no matter what comes. 
Yet in behalf of the Socialists it must be said that, 
while dissatisfied with the existing order of things, they 
deny that they propose to use any other than moral and 
legal measures to bring about a change. They say that 
they have been deceived by their pretended friends; 
that in 1878 they polled over 12,000 votes for a 
Socialistic-Labor candidate for mayor ; that their can- 
didates, when elected, have been invariably counted out. 
For them voting isa farce. It is this state of things 
which has led extremists to form what is called the 
Anarchist party ; a party which proposes to accomplish 
its purpose by murder, fire, and dynamite. It is af- 
firmed, but on doubtful authority, that there are be- 
tween five and six thousand of these Anarchists in the 
city—Poles, Bohemians, Irishmen, and Germans. The: 
latter have six or seven societies, with fifteen hundred 
paying members. The Socialists, who are far more 
numerous than the Anarchists, agree with the latter in 
their advocacy of trades unions, and in their demands 
for Jower taxes, and for taxes on the luxuries rather than 
the necessaries of life. Circumstances might easily arise 
in which the Auarchists would cause great trouble, but 
with the revival of business, an abundance of werk, 
and good wages, there is littleto fear. And yetnothing 
is surer than that these dissatisfied classes will always 
form an element of danger in our community so long as 
they are left to themselves. It was partly with this 
feeling that the City Missionary Society was organized, 
and that the Rev. E. A. Adams, formerly stationed at 
Prague, was employed to work among the Bohemians. 
Thus far he has been greatly encouraged. We have 
reason, also, to be encouraged with the last report of 
the City Mission, by which it appears that it now bas 
twenty churches and schools under its care. For the 
support of these missions it provides either wholly or in 
part. The average attendance at preaching services the 
last three months has been 1,739; at Sunday-schools, 
2,828 ; at prayer-meetings, 506 ; at young peorle’s meet- 
ings, 215; at industrial schools, 635; at kindergartens, 
180. As the fruits of these missions, five young men 
are now preparing for the ministry. The conversions 
in these fields are more numerous, in proportion to the 
labor bestowed, than in those occupied by self-sustaining 
churches. 

As items of church news it may be mentioned that 








the Rev. Charles H. McIntosh, lately of Clinton Street 
Church, has accepted a call to the Congregational Church 
of Necedah, Wis. The Rev. John Van der Hook, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is to be pastor of the Holland Presby- 
terian Church of this city. The Rev. D. Jenkins, of 
Milwaukee, goes to the Congregational church at Ocono- 
mowoc. The People’s Church, Dr. Thowwas, pastor, 
will occupy the hall in the new Opera-House, when fin- 
ished—probably early next Fall. Professor Swing, of 
the Central Church, says that his church, in its three 
Sunday-schools, is responsible for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of over 3,000 children. Last evening St. Paul’s 
Reformed Episcopal Church commemorated the tenth 
anniversary of its organization. It began with thirty 
members, and now has about 400. Bishop Follows is 
rector, and, with the exception of two or three years 
when absent on account of duties as bishop, has been 
from the first. 

Next Monday evening the Rev. Mr. Harrison begins 
revival services in the Trinity Methodist Church, on the 
South Side. All the Methodist churches are to unite, 
and a good work is anticipated. The Salvation Army 
is also to begin its labors among us. It comes prepared 
to stay, and will doubtless find an open field for its oper- 
ations, and many to sympathize with its pecular meth- 
ods. 

To-day is the ninth day of the trial of Messrs. Martin 
and Co. for tampering with the votes of the Eighteenth 
Ward. The evidence for the defense is not all in yet, 
but, judging from what has already been given, itis hard 
to see how a verdict of guilty can be avoided. The 
deadlock at Springfield still continues. 

February 14. 





THE STONE ESTATE. 

Editor Christian Union : 

HE public has seen only through much fog the 

contest now in progress over the will of Mrs. Va- 
leria G. Stone. A notion is afloat that the issue lies be- 
tween the assailants of the will and Dr. Willcox ; that 
their interests collide with his. There could be no 
greater mistake. His interests are identical with theirs. 
Had he allowed himself to be swayed by his interests 
this controversy would never have arisen. Were the 
contestants to succeed in rending what remains of the 
estate, a full proportionate share of it would fall to his 
family. His only object is to pass the estate over to the 
Christian uses which Mrs, Stone had so closely at heart. 

The real issue is between Mrs. Stone and the contest- 
ants. This noble woman was, from the outset, fearful 
that her husband, by dying intestate, would leave his 
great fortune to be scattered under course of law. 
Eager to consecrate to Christian beneficence the chief 
bulk of it, she persuaded him to devise it, provided 
he should outlive her, in that direction. But, being 
left by his death in sole possession of most of it, she 
determined to carry out the long-cherished object of 
her life. 

Previously, however, she distributed her gifts so liber 
ally among the nephews and nieces who are now the 
plaintiffs in this suit, that they received in the aggre 
gate about half a million of dollars. But, with keen 
foresight, she determined both to announce unequivo 
cally to them her own wishes, and to bind them in a 
sacred pledge of good faith to herself by the following 
covenant : 

** Received of Messrs. P. 8. Page, 1. M. Cutler, and Will- 
iam H. Willcox, executors of the will of the late Daniel P. 
Stone, the sum of , this sum being paid me by the 
order of Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, the residuary legatee in 
said will, as an advancement from her estate, and in antici- 
pation of a bequest that would otherwise come to me at 
her decease ; and by her order it is to be, and is, received 
by me as being in full satisfaction and discharge of any 
and every right which I might otherwise have to any por- 
tion of the said estate. Signed, —.” 

Every one of the present plaintiffs deliberately, and 
with full knowledge of its import, signed this agree- 
ment. Mrs, Stone intended and supposed the agree- 
ment to carry a legal as well as moral obligation. She 
trusted that the whole remainder of her estate would be 
held sacred to Christian beneficence. 

The reader will naturally inquire how this pledge is 
evaded, and why it does not prevent this suit. It is in 
this wise: By denying the soundness of mind of this 
generous benefactress, and by claiming that she was 
allured upward by Dr. Willcox to an interest in the 
world’s welfare that she would never of herself have 
shown, the contestants aim to overthrow her last will 
and testament. Could that be accomplished, her legal 
heirs would get possession, notwithstanding their prom- 
ise to the contrary, of what remains of her estate. This 
they are now endeavoring to do. 

As the public is already aware, the soundness of 
mind of the testatrix and the proper authentication of 
her will have been already confirmed. The remaining 
issue, whether she was unduly influenced to bestow 
her estate in beneficence, remains to be tried. 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. G. B. WiLucox. 
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A MAP OF BEERDOM. 


HE above map represents one ward of New York 
City—the Eleventh. It extends from Fourteenth 
Street on the north to Rivington Street on the south, and 
from Avenue B and Clinton Street to the East River. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1880 the population of the ward 
was 68,779. Native born, 39,025 ; foreign born, 29,754; 
children, five to fifteen years, 16,000. Itis said to be the 
most thickly populated district in the world, not except- 
ing the densely crowded parts of Pekin. Its total pop- 
ulation is 68,779 ; it possesses 19 churches and missions, 
of all sects—Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish ; 


. 


5 industrial schools, 1 free reading-room, 1 hospital, 


_ and 


346 SALOONS. 


The churches and missions are indicated on this map by 
crosses, >}. ; the saloons by dotr, @ © @ The saloons as 
put upon this map were ascertained by the reporter of 
The Christian Union by actual count. The map is an 
original Christian Union topographical survey of Beer- 
dom. These dots represent only saloons, and do not 
include drug stores, restaurants, and groceries, where 
liquors may be sold. 

The saloons are largely beer raloons ; for the base of 
the population is German, and a large intermingling of 
German sounds, German sights, German signs, German 
wares, and German smells generally, prevail. Pretty 
much all the availabie space, after enough room has been 
taken out for the houses and grown people and hucksters’ 
stands, is filled by stout, chubby, healthy-looking chil- 
dren—with here and there a punier waif—of all ages and 
sizes, mostly young and small, and of all degrees of 
cleanliness, from comparatively clean to superlatively 
dirty. The streets are full, the schools are full, full 
are the nooks and corners of the houses. The won- 
der is that the people live together inso much peace and 
quietness. The ward is reported by the police and 
other well-informed persons to be as orderly as any in 
the city. The Germanis peculiar. Unlike his Irish and 
Yankee cousins, be docs not make a great noise and 
hurrah over his cups, and wind up with a street brawl. 
He gathers unto himself a few kindred spirits, and to- 
gether they wend their way to the Trink-Halle, where, 
in a little back room, with closed doors and drawn cur- 
tains, they guzzle beer together till none of them can see. 
In the morning they come out with queer-looking eyes, 
but there has been no disturbance in the place. The 
whole spree has been conducted in a decent and orderly 
manner. This fact may account for the quiet which 
usually prevails even in the streets most thickly dotted 
with saloons. 

Iz a -r'arce with what we would :xpect in a Ger- 





man neighborhood, it is stated on good authority that 
there is not a single house of ill fame in the ward. 

An episode of our reporter's rambles will illustrate 
better than anything else the fraternal relations that 
often exist between the church and the saloon, and the 
difficulty of making a sharp issue between them. It 
was a Bohemian church—no matter what or where. The 
minister lived over the church. We were ushered 
through a long, dark hall, up a pair of rickety, winding 
back stairs, and into—we will not try tonameit. The 
remains of breakfast were on a table on one side. The 
odor of the noonday meal was wafted from the steam- 
ing kettle on the stove, and a sofa filled with ragged 
books suggested that the apartment might also have 
done duty asa study. The priest was not in very good 
humor. We mistrusted as much from the sounds which, 
though the language was unknown to us, immediately 
made us feel at home by their remarkable resemblance 
to profave English. However, we got nothing from his 
testy worship but a malediction. His niece was more 
gracious, and kindly referred us to ‘‘ de congrega- 
tion of the church,” who kept a lager-beer saloon in a 
neighboring street. The gentleman was a hearty. hon- 
est-looking Bohemian, and his shop neat and orderly. 
He kept the church account-book in the same drawer 
with the nickels for beer. We got the information we 
wanted, and passed on. We will own to a mild shock 
at finding this knight and dragon, that we had supposed 
in deadly combat, lying down thus peaceably together. 
The experience was not unlike that of the gentleman who 
was astonished one morning to see his favorite cat, 
known as the terror of vermin, blandly smiling through 
his whiskers at an old, long-toothed rat across a well- 
filled plate of scraps. 

On Sundays some of the people go to church ; some 
visit and keep holiday with their friends whenever the 
weather is pleasant. A great many stroll about the 
streets or gather in knots on the door-steps ; but there is 
almost no disorder, except what the street-boys may 
make. One who is acquainted with the ward gives it 
as his opinion that itsupports fewer saloons now than 
ten years ago, and that there is less drinking. Said a 
clergyman to your reporter, ‘‘ I came into the ward ex 
pecting to find notbing but filth and vice. ButI could 
take you into hundreds of homes where you would find 
ease and comfort and even culture.” Though most of 
the people live from hand to mouth, there is compara- 
tively little abject poverty among them. 

A good place to see the East Side Germans is Tomp- 
kins Square. On almost any sunny afternoon you will 
meet them there—men, women, and children, even babies 
in arms, as happy, bright, good-natured people as one 
would find between the Battery and the Park. Of course, 


thatisa bright side. There is, no doubt, much degrada- 
tion and misery in the Eleventh Ward ; we have given 
here its best and one side. 


“BALANCE SHEET. 


Cr. Dr. 
19 Churches and Sunday 
arene 346 SALOONS. 
5 Industrial Schools. 
1 Hospital. 


One church, Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish, 
to every 3,700 population. 

One saloon to every 200 population, men, women, and 
children. 


A VOICE FROM THE MINES. 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

HEimpending change of administration has brought 

the miner no immediate brighter outlook than he 
had before. If anything, it isdarker and more gloomy. 
The lack of confidence in the higher and more moneyed 
circles, whether it is reasonable or no, is most real and 
most tangible to his affairs. From a miner’s standpoint, 
affairs have assumed a very desperate, I almost said 
tragic, appearance. ‘‘ Willing to shovel,” there is no 
shovel for him to use. He is thrown back upon his too, 
too limited means. He bas a will, but is it true that 
our modern method admits of no way ? 

Now, when an individual finds himself under such 
circumstances, it is very likely he will be able to get 
some employment. But in a case where there are hun- 
dreds, or, indeed, thousands, thrown out of employ- 
ment, the likelihood assumes a contrary appearance. 
Such is the miner's present outlook. Meanwhile his 
daily wants are not getting to be less at all. The family 
is increasing and its wants multiplying 

Looking at the people as a class, I find that they 
easily divide themselves into two divisions, There is 
an intelligent division and an unintelligent division. 
There is a goodly number of them that actually reads, 
studies, and discovers, if only by the dim light which 
issues from their own miserable and squalid circum- 
stances. Thre is also a class that does not think ; 
a class that hovers between what is etsentially animal 
and what is essentially human, 

From this difference arises the following fact: Em. 
ployers are always on the alert to adjust wages to the 
needs and wants of the unthinking class. The think 
ing class are regarded as a ttumbling-block. In fact, it 
is a misfortune for the poor, delving miner to open his 
eyes, or to cume forth from his night of ignorance. By 
the force of class relation he is compelled to be bound 
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to his sightless and ignorant friend. The Siamese 
twins with one of the pair dead! Shall the dead draw 
down the living ? 

Furthermore, I find another difficulty which the 
American miner has to deal with, of which the Euro- 
pean miner knows nothing. It is almost impossible for 
these men—living, reasonable men—to unite with the 
cheap labor class. 

I remember a state of affairs in Wales, not very un- 
like our present state. The employers had strong union 
societies. Their action was united and most crushing. 
They were absolute in their determinations. No de- 
tached portion of the great mass of miners dared oppose 
them. Each notice of reduction, as it came forth from 
the masters’ council, was received and submitted to as 
a decree of the eternal, but singularly devoid of eternal 
reason. Under the very laws which were originated 
to render justice, injustice and tyranny of the most 
oppressive kind were carried forward. But union on 
the masters’ side provoked and called forth union upon 
the workingman’s side. This latter was possible there. 
It was realized. In consequence of which there arose 
boards of arbitration, which were to stand as stern 
justice between the different parties. And with this 
those grest struggles came to an end. 

American miners are almost necessarily excluded 
from such means of raising themselves. There is no 
community of needs—at least no equality of communiiy 
of needs. There is no community of sentiments. There 
is not, ia some cases, community of language. And 
what can be done? At present, so far as I can see, 
there is no possible way of escape. The miners, by 
reason of an internal lack of unity, as well as poverty, 
cannot attempt to ask for their rights. Under the 
heavy, pitiless tramp of great monopolies they must go 
down, down, Ged alone knows where. 

Communism and socialism have power with the work- 
ingmen, not because the people are ignorant and thought- 
Jess ; not because they love the principles enunciated by 
the above systems; but because, in the great slavery 
which they are constantly experiencing, these are the 
only practical methods of escape proposed to them. It 
is the principle of grasping a straw to save a life. The 
dangers which arise from great cities are only a little 
more dangerous than those which may arise from large 
collieries. 

Mr. Editor, you will pardon me for this lengthy 
letter. 8 is only your sympathy with the oppressed, 
as well as the fearless manner in which you publicly 
express the same, that emboldened me to write and send 
it to you. 

Yours respectfully, [Rev.] H. J. Warrsy. 


SHAMOKIN, Pa. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF ‘ PUNCH.” © 
& 


N my last letter I gave you a portionof the personal 

history of Mark Lemon, and it occurs to me that 
the history of that journal with which he and many 
other famous men of London were connected should 
next be written. The original prospectus of ‘“‘ Punch” 
was not remarkably funny nor satirical, but it is sug- 
gestive of much latent humor. The opening paragraph 
is the best, and it supplies a key to the sort of publica- 
tion which Henry Mayhew and Mark Lemon had 
originslky in view: ‘‘ This Guffawgraph is intended to 
form a refuge for destitute wit—an asylum for the 
thousands of orphan jckes—the superannuated Joe 
Millers—the millions of perishing puns, which are now 
wandering about without so much as a shelf to rest 
upon! lt will also be devoted to the Jew d’esprits all 
over the world, and the naturalization of those alfen 
Jonathans whose adherence to the truth forced them to 
emigrate frem their native land.” This hearty slap at 
American beunce isa fair example of Mark Lemon’s 
humor, which was essentially bright and genial. It 
did not wound ; it was not sharp and incisive like Jer- 
rold’s; neither had any “‘ Punch” wr er from first to 
last the directness and originality of Jerrold’s wit, re- 
markable as it was for that spice of bitterness and _per- 
sonality which was so foreign to the real nature of this 
truly great humorist. ‘‘I am going to publish a book of 
miscellaneous papers,” said Mark Lemon. “ Under 
what title?” asked Jerrold. ‘‘ Oh, an ordinary title,” 
said Lemon: ‘‘ Prose and Verse.” ‘‘ Ah,” said Jerrold, 
smiling not unkindly, though the rejoinder flashed and 
cut—‘t Prose and Worse.” Incontrast, let me instance 
Mark Lemon’s very latest jeu d’esprit. A few days 
before his death a young custom-house clerk, who had 
played in ‘‘ Falstaff” as an amateur, called upon him 
at Crawley. There was anouter and an inner door to 
the room where poor Mark was lying. Macdonald 
blundered with the doors and made an awkward en- 
trance. ‘Surprised at your stupidity, Mac,” said the 
invalid ; ‘‘you certainly ought to understand double 
entry.” 


The original proprietorship of “ Punch ” was divided 











into four equal shares, between Landells, the engraver, 
Last, the printer, and Henry Mayhew and Lemon, co- 
editors. One of the least personally known, but still 
one of the ablest, of the present staff, Mr. Percival Leigh, 
had published a ‘‘ Comic Latin Grammar,” under the 
nom ae plume of ‘‘ Paul Prendergast.” Somebody 
present at one of the preliminary meetings suggested 
that the ‘‘Grammar’”’ was really comic, and the author 
was promptly hunted up. He was discovered in 
chambers at Chapel Place, Oxford Street. Mr. Hodder 
was ‘‘Punch’s” ambassador to Mr. Leigh, who re- 
sponded to the invitation with prudent inquiries as to the 
character of the paper and the responsibilities of its 
proprietors. He would wait and see what the new 
paper waslike. Mr. John Leech had illustrated ‘‘ The 
Comic Latin Grammar.” To this artist Mr. Leigh went 
for advice, and the result was that ‘“‘ Punch ”’ secured 
two recruits instead of one ; and in his fourth number 
appeared their joint work, ‘‘ Foreign Affairs,” a cartoon 
by Leech, with descriptive text by Leigh. The car- 
toon was engraved by Landells. It is now too well 
known for comment here. It was the beginning 
of those caricatures of ‘‘ Mossoo” which were the de- 
light of ‘‘ Punch’s " patronsin its palmiest days. It is 
a series of ‘‘ types” not now altogether extinct, but, like 
Leicester Square itself, greatly modified and improved. 
At first Mr. Leech vnly drew occasionally, and some of 
of his sketches were not used. Eventually, the reader 
knows, he became the principal caricaturist of the 
publication, and remained with it until his death, in 
spite of tempting offers totransfer his pencil to rival 
publishers and editors. Take upa volume of ‘‘ Punch” 
at any period during his lifetime, and it is difficult to 
say whether his horsey ‘‘ gents,” his ‘‘ Mossoo,” his 
seaside ‘‘swells,” or hig precocious children, are the 
most characteristic and natural. Who will ever for- 
get his rat-tailed horse, and its brief but suggestive 
story ? 

Dealer (to a weak-headed little snob). There! I don’t 
know where to find a fault with him. 

{The horse, with its wooden-looking tail, is trotted 
round the yard. ] 

Customer. But he’s got such a beastly tail ! 

Dealer (with all the virtuous astonishment Leech could 
put into such a face). Beastly tail! There never was 
a bad rat tailed ‘oss. Why, we go miles to find em ! 


II. 


The new satirical paper hadahard time. The humor 
was new ; the satire sparkled ; the fun was broad and 
rollicking ; the whole thing was breezy with genius. But 
it was new ; as new, in its way, as the fun of Artemus 
Ward, the humor of which was not half suspected at the 
outset. When it became fashionable to laugh at the 
American’s eccentricities of style, and to find out much 
hidden humor behind much bad spelling, we were all 
tickled by the smallest of Artemus Ward's jokes, and 
ready to receive his successors and imitators. We can- 
not have too much of a good thing ; but we only know 
it to be good when it has become old. Everything 
must be old in England—wines, plays, books, china, 
and, above all, newspapers. Age means success. Even 
upon the stage this itso. Now and then Youth dashes 
in and gets a hearing. Only now and then. We are 
an old country, a dear old moss-grown nation, and we 
like old things, old habits, old customs, old jokes, old- 
established publications. In England, new-fangled is 
too often a by-word and asneer. We shake our wise 
old heads at new ideas, new dishes, new newspapers. 
We shook our wise old heads at the locomotive until we 
had nearly driven George Stephenson in despair to the 
New World. More than once he seriously contemplated 
taking his new-fangled notions to America. It would be 
to treat the matter too curiously to speculate upon what 
might have been the result of his emigration, with all 
his grand projects in their infancy. 


IIL. 


In the early days of ‘‘ Punch,” George Stephenson, the 
great engineer, had retired from active life, and was rear- 
ing grapes at Tapton, in Derbyshire, his ambition being 
then chiefly confined to successful competition with 
Mr. Joseph Paxton, the Duke of Devonshire’s head 
gardener at Chatsworth. I wasa boy in pinafores then, 
and remember being taken through the great engineer's 
gardens. A few years afterwards, I saw the fine old 
gentleman, with his hands in his pockets, watching the 
Midland Railway trains passing to and fro at the bottom 
of his park. I shall never forget that tall, white-headed, 
benevolent-looking man, his eyes following the trains as 
they dashed into the cutting, screaming by the way to 
warn the great engineer, who had invented them, as he 
stood on the line, busy with his own reflections. What 
was he thinking about? I believe know. Cucumbers! 
Just at that time he was puzzled how to grow them 
straight. He solved the problem with a glass tube, to 
his infinite satisfaction. If George Stephenson had not 
been a great engineer he would probably have been 


famous naturalist. He wes ¢ most shrewd observer. I 





remember an intimate friend of his telling me how 
George Stephenson first failed and then succeeded as a 
beekeeper. His bees died in the most mysterious way. 
One day he observed a heavily-laden pee vainly endeav 
oring to get up the hill near his house ; he watched it 
closely, and straightway discovered the secret. His 
hives were on the top of a hill near his house (now a 
lady’s school), his flowers were in the valley below ; the 
bees died from exhaustion in carrying their wax and 
honey home. When the hives were moved to the 
flowers the bees had a prosperous time, and they made 
honey in abundance. He was a good deal pestered by 
semi-scientific people, this famous engineer. Although 
he once declared that ‘‘the gift of the gab” was the 
greatest power above the earth or under it, he confessed 
to another power soon afterwards with a gallantry that 
quite covered the rebuke conveyed in his reply to a lady 
who worried him greatly on engineering questions at an 
otherwise pleasant party. ‘Tell me now, Mr. Stephen 
son,” said the lady, adjusting her eyeglasses and looking 
uncommonly wise, ‘‘what do you consider the most 
powerful force in nature?” ‘‘ Oh, I can soon answer 
that question,” said Stephenson ; ‘‘ it is the eye of a wo 
man for the man who loves her ; for if a woman look 
with affection on @ young man, and he should go to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, the recollection of that look 
will bring him back. There is no other force in nature 
that I know of which would do that.” 


IV. 


But this is bythe way. ‘‘ Punch,” being new, had its 
struggle, and may be said to have failed. Mr. Hodder, 
who relates with touching innocence how Mr. Henry 
Mayhew first introduced him to literary society, describes 
the first day of ‘‘ Punch’s” publication. It was on Satur 
day, July 17,1841. Mr. Bryant was the publisher 
Hodder and Mayhew walked up and down that part of 
the Strand leading from Wellington Street toward St. 
Clement's Church, the greater part of the afternoon, dis 
cussing the prospects of the new undertaking, and drop 
ping frequently into the office to see how the sale was 
progressing. Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett, some months after 
ward, to assure his brother of his own success and the 
prosperity of ‘‘ Punch ” (which was then in very failing 
health), took him to Wellington Street, promising to 
show him something that would fill him with gratifica 
tion and amazement. They went into the office. 
‘* Now,” said Gilbert, ‘‘ you shall see me diaw a pound 
from ‘ Punch,’ and if that doesn’t amaze and gratify you, 
you must have but a poor sense of the marvelous, and 
very little brotherly sympathy.” The partners had a 
hard fight. The publication was saved more than once 
by money which Mark Lemon made as a playwright. 
He put the price of a little piece called ‘ Punch,” and 
the money paid to him for the ‘‘ Silver Thimble,” into 
the all but empty till. He and Mayhew wrote nearly 
all the matter contained in one or two numbers them- 
selves. The printer was, of course, the chief sufferer. 
Though he only held a fourth share, Mr. Last had sunk 
£600 (a small sum, however, in these days, when men 
reckon their investments in newspapers by hundreds of 
thousands, and are content to wait several years before 
expecting any return for their money) before * was 
agreed that the only chance for “ Punch” was a capital- 
ist. Bradbury & Evans were enterprising publishers, 
and to them went Mark Lemon, Douglas Jerrold, and, I 
think, Henry Mayhew. The printer consented to join 
in transferring the property to them on receiving the 
amount of the outstanding liabilities. The money was 
promptly paid, and ‘* Punch” removed to the classic 
ground of Whitefriars. (The paper apparently for many 
years paid its editor $7,500 a year, and the income of 
the paper to-day is said to be about $40,000 a year, apart 
from the very large sums that have been realized from 
the reprints of works that have appeared in its paper— 
upwards of $300,000 would not be an extravagant esti- 
mate). 

V. 


When the first number of the shilling series of ‘‘ The 
Gentleman's Magazine ” was published under my editor- 
ship, I was invited, on the 20th of June, 1868, by the 
proprietors, Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, to a dinner 
at the Crystal Palace, to inaugurate the new work, 
which, but for unforeseen obstacles, should still have 
been in possession of this eminent and enterprising firm. 
Mr. W. H. Bradbury (son of the original founder of 
the house) presided, and Mr. F. Evans, his partner, and 
son of the partner of the first Bradbury, occupied the 
seat of vice-chairman. Mr. Bradbury, originally a 
printer much respected at Lincoln, had recently died. 
His late partner, Mr. Evans, was present. The business 
had recent'y been transferred from the fathers to the 
sons. At this dinner there sat on the right hand of the 
chairman, Mr. Mark Lemon, editor of ‘‘ Punch ;” on 
his left, Mr. Dallas, editor of ‘‘Once a Week ;” and 
next to Mark Lemon, the new editor of ‘‘ The Gentle- 
man’s,” the three leading publications of the firm. Mr. 
F. Evans was immediately supported by Mr. Shirley 


Brooks, Mr. John Tenniel, Mr, Noakes-~an, old and 
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accepted friend at Whitefriars—and Mr. Maxwell, the 
well-known law putlisher in Fleet Street, who gave to 
Mr. Bradbury the elder his firs\ order for printing on 
his commencing business in London. There were also 
present Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Evans, Sr., Mr. F. C- 
Burnard ; the three Agnews, the eminent art dealers’ 
into whose family Mr. W. H. Bradbury had married ; 
Mr. John Leighton, the book illustrator, and two or 
three other gentlemen whom I do not remember, In 
those days I was the proprietor of the old-established 
provincial newspaper, ‘‘ Berrow’s Worcester Journal,” 
in England, and a member of the Town Council, a lieu- 
tenant of volunteers, a visitor at the county hospital, 
and otherwise an active citizen of the dear old cathedral 
town of Worcester. But when I rose to respond for the 
honor of having my health proposed, I was requested, 
in stage whispers, not to say it was the happiest day of 
my life. ‘‘ We do not want your parochial experiences,” 
said Mark Lemon. ‘‘ Don't tell us you are a town coun- 
cilor,” loudly whispered Shirley Brooks. ‘‘ None of 
your volunteer experiences,” said Bradbury. ‘‘ Worces- 
ter sauce is very good, but we have plenty of it,” said 
Mark Lemon; “neither may you speak of the crown. 
ing mercy.” I observed all these warnings carefully, 
and eventually proposed the contributors to the new 
‘‘Gentleman’s,”’ coupling with it the name of Shirley 
Brooks, whose graceful and scholarly pen had been of 
great service to me in the opening number, and who 
afterward wrote some of the most charming of all the 
charming essays which appeared in those early days of 
the new series, when the magazine could afford to pay 
writers well. Mr. Tom Taylor spoke admirably. It is 
a pity there were no reporters present. I have intro 
duced the event chiefly for the purpose of mentioning 
the speech of the late Mr. Evans, who told the story of 
‘Punch’s” advent at Whitefriars. Mr. Evans was a 
round, ruddy, genial, cheery, busy little man. He was 
called ‘‘ Pater” by all the ‘‘ Punch” men; and Leech 
is shrewdly suspected of making him bis model for Mr. 
Briggs, whose adventures so long enlivened the publi- 
cation, Not that Mr. Evans was like Mr. Briggs in the 
caliber of his mind or his person, for he was a shrewd 
and clever man ; but there was something in the round- 
ness of his figure and the ruddiness of his complexion 
which inspired Leech, to the great advantage of 
‘*Punch.” ‘‘It was Mark Lemon,” said Pater, at the 
dinner in question, in his frank, jolly way, ‘‘it was 
Uncle Mark who was the chief conspirator when they 
brought ‘Punch’ to Whitefriars ; it was his eloquence 
alone that induced us to buy ‘Punch.’ Jerrold did not 
say much, but he supported his friend, you may be 
sure. They talked us over very easily ; and I need not 
now confess that it was a glorious day for Bradbury 
and Evans when they succeeded in their mission.” 
VI. 

Mr. Burnard made a great speech on this occasion, in 
responding to the toast of his health, proposed in almost 
affectionate terms by Mark Lemon. I wonder if the 
author of ‘‘ Happy Thoughts” remembers it. Ido. It 
was something to this effect: ‘‘ 1 am delighted to meet 
you all, I am sure, as I was saying to Mark only the 
other day, not that I knew the omnibus weuld really 
pull up at that exact spot, but then, you know, people 
are so particular in these things; if the Crystal Palace 
Company had referred to it at the outset, of course 
arrangements could have been made; it was not for me 
to say that the ‘Times’ was in error ; I would have 
sent my carriage round with pleasure at once, had the 
matter come tomy own knowledge, though the Princess 
could never have dreamed that he was going to Paris. 
However, my dear boys, if you like the gardens, stay 
and enjoy yourselves as long as you please. I have 
ordered fireworks for you, and the Palace is quite at 
your disposal. I cannot say more, except to thank 
you for coming here to-day and drinking my health.” 

JosEPH HatTTon. 








A NEW KIND OF COLLEGE. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


HAD long known of the Elmira Reformatory, and 

felt a keen interest, both personal and journalistic, 
in the work which I vaguely knew it was doing ; but I 
understood but little of either the principles or the meth- 
ods of that work until last Fall, when I first met its 
creator, Mr. Z. R. Brockaway, at Saratoga, at the Prison 
Reform Association. I promised him then that at that 
convenient future designated by ‘‘ sometime,’’ I would 
come out to Elmira and preach to his boys. Sometime 
has come ; yesterday I preached, and the night before 
I lectured, to his congregation of a little over 600. 
I hope that neither Amherst College nor Cornell Univer- 
sity?will think the comparison odious if I say that I 
have always counted a college audience the most attract- 
ive and appreciative of audiences to speak to, and that 
no college ever gave me more receptive and responsive 
listeners than these 600 convicts. While the impression 
is still fresh upon me, I want to try and give it to my 





readers. One reform accomplished is more valuable as a 
guide than a hundred reforms proposed ; and the Elmira 
Reformatory is at least a fair beginning of the appli- 
cation of Gospel principles and methods, in the devel- 
opment of character, to the criminal classes. It is only 
a beginning, though it has probably gone as far as pub- 
lic sentiment and the laws of the Stete of New York 
will as yet allow its founder and superintendent to 
carry it. 

It is eight years since this institution opened its doors 
to its first convict. The foundation was laid under 
Governor Hoffman, who took a warm and active interest 
in the proposed attempt to form one institution whose 
object should be to reform, not to punish crime, perhaps 
Ishould say to reform crime by means of punishment. 
Mr. Z. R. Brockaway was called by telegraph from 
Michigan to inaugurate and carry onthe work. The plan 
is his own creation ; the rules and methods his own; 
the execution his; and the success has been such, 
achieved against misrepresentation, misunderstanding, 
and abuse, that Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, Ili- 
nois, and Wisconsin have already begun to adopt, in 
full or in part, the features of his plan. In Huntington, 
Pa., a Reformatory is now in process of construction ; 
the State Prison at Concord, Mass., is being converted 
into one; the Commissioners of Illinois are urging the 
conversion of the Southern Prison of that State into a 
similar institution ; the Commissioners of Ohio are urg- 
ing the construction of one in that State ; Wisconsin 
has adopted the mark and graded system of Elmira in 
the one prison of Wisconsin; and Ohio has passed a 
law allowing the judges to impose the ‘‘ indeterminate 
sentence”’—a term to be presently explained—and has 
abolished the stripe and lock-step from the State pris- 
ons, and adopted the mark and graded system. The 
world moves; in prison reform Elmira Reformatory 
leads the van in the United States. 

The difference between the old-time prison and the 
Reformatory can be expressed in a sentence. The 
prison is organized to punish an offender, by a penalty 
aljusted to the supposed gravity of his past offense ; the 
Reformatory is organized to reform an offender, by a 
course of training and development adjusted to his char- 
acter and moral needs. To the prison the offender is 
sent for a term fixed by the judge in the sentence, ac- 
cording to the judge’s idea of the demands of retributive 
justice. To the Reformatory he is sent for no term, ex 
cept as the statute fixes a limit beyond which he cannot 
be retained. A court within the Reformatory, com- 
posed of citizens from without, convenes monthly to de 
termine who are so far reformed, cured, educated, de- 
veloped, redeemed—use what word you please—that it 
is safe for them and for society to set them free again. 
In the one case the sentence is determined by the guilt 
of the past act; in the other case by the present con 
dition of character ; this is that ‘‘ indeterminate sentence” 
of which I spoke a moment ago. In the one case 
justice is the end, in the other case redemption ; in the one 
case we have punishment, in theother case discipline ; 
one fixes its eye on the past, the other on the future. 
It is but just to our State prisons to say that many 
prison officials work faithfully for the reform of the 
prisoners committed to their charge; but they work 
against the nature of the organism by which they are 
controlled. The prison is punitive, though the warden 
may desire to be a redeemer ; the Reformatory is re- 
medial, and the superintendent is appointed to save men, 
not to judge them. 

With this introduction, which has outgrown the limits 
within which I would have confined it if I could, I can 
best describe the methods of Elmira Reformatory by a 
sketch of the actual course pursued toward a single 
criminal. No one is sent here under sixteen or over 
thirty, and no one ordinarily except for a first offense. 
The prisoner arrives, usually, at night; he is washed, 
properly diessed, and assigned to his cell. This dress 
does not differ from that of an ordinary citizen outside— 
dark brown coat and gray pants. The next day he has 
a personal interview with the Superintendent. Mr. 
Brockaway’s long experience in prison management— 
to which he has given most of his life—and a natural 
aptitude in reading character, make him a difficult 
cross-examiner to evade or deceive. He gets down the 
facts of the young man’s past life—name, parentage, 
home life, early education, associates, course and 
career thus far. He has tabulated the results of these 
inquiries, and the facts are curious and instructive. 
Thus, in 1884, of the ancestry of the men admitted, only 
fifty per cent. were of temperate habits; only sixty 
per cent. had any regular trade or occupation ; only 
fifteen per cent. were forehanded and possessed any ac- 
cumulations ; less than five per cent. had ever gone so 
far in education as the high school. The criminals 
are, as a rule, the children of uneducated, poverty- 
stricken parents, with irregular occupation, and half of 
them intemperate. Intemperance, thriftlessness, igno- 
rance,and shiftlessness are the great progenitors of crime. 
Still greater is homelessness ; for of the men admitted 
in 1884, only ten per cent. had good homes, over fifty 
per cent, were rovers or tramps at the time of the crime, 





less than a quarter had received even a common-school 
education, and less than four per cent. had ever been 
through a high school or its equivalent. 

But I must hasten on. 

The personal examination ended and carefully stud 
ied, the Superintendent determines where his new pupil 
belongs ; what work will best develop his latent quali 
ties or check his evil ones ; to what class he belongs in 
the school ; where, in a word, he shall start. Of course 
there are workshops, and of course they have been op 
erated at a disadvantage under the ‘‘ contract system,” 
where the end to be attained by prison labor is money, 
not manhood ; but manhood has been kept by the Su- 
perintendent steadily in view, in spite of the ‘‘ contract 
system,” and the boy is put where he will get, not where 
he will do, the most good. There areevening schools 
also—compulsory, of course ; everything at this college 
is compulsory—and the boy is placed in his proper class 
in school ; and his life begins. A threefold record is 
opened with him—labor, education, demeanor. A cer- 
tain task is assigned him. He is charged with that task. 
For convenience of reckoning, it is reduced to hours. If 
he is wholly inexperienced, allowance is made for that 
fact until he has learned histrade. He is credited every 
night with the work done. At the end of each month 
the credit and debit side are compared ; if he has fallen 
behind his task he is charged. if he has gone ahead of it 
he is credited. His school reports are kept in like man- 
ner ; every attainment and every failure noted. Over- 
seers keep watch over him, and every offense is reported. 
{t may be a mere minor neglect; six such reports are 
necessary in a month to make a demerit mark. It may 
be palpable violation of a regulation; two such, I be- 
lieve, are required. It may be a graver offense—a false 
hood, a theft, insolence, fighting ; one such may destroy 
all previous good standing. There is ayrade below him 
and a grade above. If the threefold record shows poor 
character, an idle habit, a listless mind, a weak and vac- 
illating will, an ugly purpose—be it what it may—he 
falls back into the third grade, is dressed in red, marches 
with lock-step, loses some prison privileges, and gets 
common fare. If his record is a perfect one, shows gain 
in character, an earnest purpose, a will set to obey and 
grow, it earns promotion to the first grade—a dress of 
blue, larger confidence, larger liberty, meals in a common 
dining-room, with liberty of conversation at meal-time, 
and so much progress toward an earlier release. Every 
set-back prolongs the sentence ; every promotion short- 
ens it. The ideal is not, indeed, reached, and it will not 
be, I think, till every prisoner is charged with the actual 
cost of his maintenance, credited with his earnings, and 
allowed, under supervision and after he has proved his 
trustworthiness, some liberty of expenditure of the sur- 
plus, if not for himself, at least for those at home, and 
encouraged to save by a prisoa savings bank which will 
hold his earnings for him, and thus give him something 
to make his new start in life with when his time of re 
lease comes. But without this, the marking and grade 
system gives him an impulse of hope, teaching him to 
look forward, not backward, and the results are mar- 
velous. 

I always hesitate to put another man’s theories in my 
own words, lest I misinterpret him ; but if I understand 
Mr. Brockaway’s theory, it is, in brief, that most 
criminals can be reclaimed and reformed, that the duty 
which society owes both to them and to itself is their 
reclamation, that our whole penal system should be ad 
justed to this end ; that for this the criminal should first 
be brought into a healthy physical environment—good 
air, good food, regular habits, bathing ; second, should 
be brought under strict, inexorable, irresistible law, with 
a judgment day every month ; third, should be com 
pelled to steady, vigorous, persistent industry ; fourth, 
should be taught to think; and, finally, not 
not until this has been done for him is he 
prepared for the higher moral and spiritual impulses. 
The results of Mr. Brockaway’s work seem to sustain his 
theory. The average prison sends out from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent. of its inmates to prey upon society 
and be caught and returned to prison again. No con- 
vict is discharged from Elmira (unless by expiration of 
the statutory limitation of his sentence) until a place has 
been found for him to earna living and he has developed 
sufficient ability for steady and continuous work to earn it 
in the competitions of life. Then he goes out on parole, 
and is required to send a monthly report in writing, in- 
dorsed by his employer, for at least six months before his 
release is absolute. Thus the ex-convicts of Elmira are 
followed up. Their letters form interesting reading. 
They give warrant for the conviction that upwards of 
eighty per cent. become honored, industrious, self-sup- 
porting citizens. 

The most interesting class in the school, which is one 
of the characteristic features of the Reformatory, is the 
Practical Morality Class, taught by a Mr. Collins, a 
young lawyer of Elmira. Broad, scholarly, keen, and 
quick, he is just the man for the difficult task which 
has been intrusted to him. The unper-class men—not 
necessarily upper-grade men, for » low-grade man, on 
account of conduct or labor, may be in an upper class 
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in school—constitute this Practical Morality Class, about 
200 in number. It occupies an hour and a half on Sun- 
day morning. Like everything else in the Reforma- 
tory, it is compulsory, and upon the marks obtained in 
written examinations the gfads, and therefore the re- 
lease,depend. The difficulties of condacting such a 
class are, as may be readily imagined, great. There 
are in it Jews, Roman Catholics, Nothingarians, and 
very orthodox believers; for there is no man more 
orthodox in belief than some of the men who are very 
heterodox in practice. Mr. Collins has attempted to 
teach the plain principles of common and universal 
morality to these men, without raising any of those 
questions which concern the profounder problems of 
spiritual religion, and on which his congregation might 
be expected to be hopelessly divided. But his class 
have steadily pushed him and themselves on into the 
spiritual realm ; the quotation of Socrates as a teacher 
of morals led to a comparative quotation, by members 
of his class, of Jesus, and this to a comparison of the 
teachings of the two. A single incident, yesterday 
morning, illustrates at once how the questions arise 
that cannot be avoided, and how keen are the minds 
which present them. In his morning syllabus, Mr. Col- 
lins had referred to the claim of Jesus to be the Son of 
Jod; a member of the class put the question: ‘‘ How 
is this? You speak of Jesus, but not of Socrates, as 


the Son of God.” ‘‘It was the teaching of Jesus,” 
replied the teacher, ‘that we may all become Sons of 
God.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the pupil, instantly ; ‘‘we may 


be, but he eas, the Son of God.” Mr. Collins's reply I 
did not catch. It was an interesting and curious 
added fact that the pupil entered the Reformatory as a 
Jew. 

This letter must come to an end at some time; and, 
whenever it «nds, I see plainly I must cut it off short. 
Good-by. L. A. 








THE NEW CHAUTAUQUA IDEA. 


HE Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is now 
recognized among the most important educational 
movements of the times. It is a home school and college, 
counting its pupils in every English-speaking nation in the 
world, and having a roll-call of over 80,000 past and pres- 
ent members. Its plan of work is to provide for its mem- 
bers a course of home reading and study that shall include 
enough of history, literature, and science to give at least 
an insight into the higher education of our colleges, to in- 
duce habits of study, to create in the home the atmosphere 
of the universities, to help those who for any reason have 
rot been able to get acollege education. It has aiso a 
special course of reading and study for young people who, 
unable to attend the high schools, still wish to know what 
high-school education means, and who wish to supplement 
the common-school studies with something hetter. 

80 successful has been this system of home study that 
many attempts have been made in the same direction by 
the formation of reading circles, literary societies, and asso- 
ciations for the study of nature. Among the most impor- 
tant of these is the Agassiz Assoviation of Young People for 
the Study of Natural History, now numbering over 7,000 
members. The Agassiz Association confines its attention 
strictly tothe study and observation of nature, and the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle has hitherto only 
considered pure science. The whole range of the arts, the 
art industries, agricultare and manufacture, have, so far, 
been left untouched. There have been no attempts until now 
to form circles or associations for the home study of the 
industries. This unoccupied field of education the Chau- 
tauqua Circle now proposes to enter. The Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, recognizing the demand for 
industrial education, recognizing the unfortunate drift of so 
many young people into our overcrowded cities, and desir- 
ing to help young people to see the charm of country life, to 
learn the value of outdoor observation and study, and de- 
siring to open fields of useful work, has decided to add to its 
great school a branch or annex devoted to the study of the 
leading industry of the country—agriculture. 

This new Chautauqua idea includes a home garden for 
town and country, a course of reading for winter evenings, 
and a first-class farm that will be the headquarters of the 
new school. The new circle is to be called the Chautauqua 
Cultivators’ Circle, and is for any one and every one who 
cares to know something, to be something, and to do some- 
thing. Any young person, boy or girl, who can read can 
join the Circle at any time in the year. There will be no 
extrance examination, no requirements whatever except a 
willingness to take up ope or more of the Circle’s easy and 
entertaining labors, to read its few books, and pay its yearly 
fee of twenty-five cents for two years. 

The novel feature of the C. C. C. is the programme of 
work. Every young person who jdins this town and country 
club will be expected to do something on the farm, in the 
garden, the greenhouse, the window garden, fish pond, ken- 
nel, the poultry yard, bird house, barn or dairy or home. 
The pupils will be given a list of things to do, from which, 
whether he or she lives in town or country, is at home or in 
school, at work or at play, each wit] select the most conven- 
fent and pleasant. Each will faithfully carry out the work 
selected under instructions from the headquarters, and will 
send ina reportof the work. There will also be an exami- 
nation of the reading, and at the end of the second year 
every one who has passed the examination, read the books, 
and performed each year one of the works will be entitled to 
a diploma as a graduate of the C. C. C. 





This novel home school, or town and country club, will ba 
under the direct management of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, and willbe a part of that institution, 
under the direction of its officers. The general course of in- 
struction will be, as now, under the supervision of Dr. J. 
H. Vincent, D.D., and the business office of the C. C. C. 
will be at Plainfield, N. J. The headquarters of the new 
Circle will be at Houghton Farm, Mountainville, Orange 
County, N. Y. At this well-known farm and experiment 
station all the work designed for the members of the C. C. C. 
will be actually carried on each year. All the reporta will 
be sent to the farm, and every member will be entitled to 
visit the place and see the C. C. C. work going on, and to 
write for information or advice in regard totheir work, study, 
or reading. The course of reading, programme of work, 
bureau of information, and gencral control of the C. C. C. 
will be under the management of Mr. Charles Barnard, for 
many years a practical florist, and well known as awriter 
for children and as a contributor to ‘St. Nicholas,” the 
*“*Century,”’ and other magazines. 

The new Circle is now fully organized, and will be ready 
for work in a few days. For particulars, address Miss K. 
F. Kimball, Plainfield, N. J. 


A SHORT CUT FROM ICICLES TO 
ORANGES. 


By HELEN JACKSON, 


E AMICIS, that prince of good travelers, says: 
‘No pleasure can compare with that which one 
experiences in entering an unknown country, with the 
imagination prepared for the sight of new and charming 
things, with a thousand recollections of fanciful readings 
in one’s head, and without any anxieties and cures. To 
advance into that country, to glance eagerly on every 
side in search of something that will make you compre- 
hend, if you do not know it, that you are really here ; 
to recognize the fact little by little, here in the dress of 
a peasant, there in a plant, further on in a house ; to see, 
as one procecds along the route, these signs, colors, 
forms multiply, and to compare everythiog with the 
idea one had formed of it; to find a satisfaction for one’s 
curiosity in everything upon which the eye falls, or 
which reaches the ear, in the faces of the people, in thetr 
gestures, accents, and conversations ; to give vent to an 
exclamation of surprise at every step ; to feel that one’s 
mind is expanding aud becoming clearer ; to desire, to- 
gether with the hope of a speedy arrival, never to arrive 
at all; striving to see everything, asking a thousand 
questions of one’s neighbors, making a sketch of a vil 
lage, arranging a group of peasants, and saying a dozen 
times in the hour, ‘Here I am!’ This is, in 
deed, the greatest und most varied of human enjoy- 
ments.” 

It were a bold deed to dispute De Amicis ; to differ 
with him on a point of precedence. I would not dare to 
do it, except with a courteous humility, premising that 
if he had ever had the pleasure of returning to South 
California for a second time, to spend a second winter, 
for the second time escaping from terrors of ice and 
snow, and mercury below zero—if he had ever done this, 
it is certain that he would have written a still more de- 
licious paragraph than the one above quoted, setting 
forth the ineffable pleasures of returning toa land the 
memories of which had always seemed more like dream 
than like reality, and finding that it was not a dream, 
that memory had not been intoxicated, that it was all 
there—the same, even the self-same blossoms it would 
seem, the identical linnets that twittered two years ago, 
the very humming-bird that darted out of the rosebush ; 
and the roses ? are they the same, too? Impossible! 
Time is inexorable with rosebushes, as with women; 
the rose of two summers ago, where is it? Dead’ that 
her children and grandchildren may live; but lovers’ 
eyes can see no difference between them and her. Yes, 
they are the saine roses stil] 

Would De Amicis himself dare to assert that a trav- 
eler could have any greater enjoyment than such a re- 
turn as this? Could any firat sight excel it? As well 
say that our first sight and gradual knowledge of one 
destined to become a dearly beloved friend is greater joy 
than it is to fall on that friend's neck after a long sepa- 
ration, and find the face as fair, the voice as sweet, the 
friend as adorable as ever. 

It is well for one visiting Southern California to wait 
for the season which will most sharply enforce the con- 
trast between its sunny, green, flowery winter, and win. 
ters elsewhere in the so-called temperate zones. The 
man who jis driven away from his home by the 
first onset of the Northern winters is the man to do jus- 
tice to South California's December. 

In the Scandinavian mythology hell is represented as 
a place of eternal ice and snows; the Oriental idea of it, 
as a lake of fire, would have been to the Norseman pure 
comfort to contemplate, a positive premium on sinning. 
Ifthe same mythology had incorporated the story of the 
Garden of Eden, it would have been no flaming sword 
that was suspended at the gate to keep out the guilty 
first pair. It would have been an icy ove, a glittering 
frosty edge whose slow touch would chill unto death— 





so much more terrible a death than by the swift stroke 
of fire. 

There are many homes to-day out of whose gates ¢o1 
rowful men and women are driven yearly by as inexor 
able a mandate as any set forth in the ancieat legends 
It would not be, perhaps, too forced a figure to say that 
in the minds of a majority of these exiles the icicle is 
the modern emblem of that old flaming sword which 
shut up Edeo. How anxiously they watch Novembe: 
skies, study the records of distant ‘‘ cold waves ” said to 
be approaching, compare statistics and recollections of 
first snows in different years, seeking by all these means 
to eke out a few more days of safety at home, none but 
they themselves know; nor with what preternatural!y 
increasing rapidity the baleful season szems to them eac), 
year to return. The very calendar appears in leagu: 
with their unkind fate ; even the wild gooze to scream 
more mockingly each autumn, and earlier than th 
last. 

On the great Rocky Mountain plateaus of the United 
States, by some inexplicable shuffling of the season's 
cards, winter sets in two months ahead of the time to 
which it has any showing of calendar right. At 
any time after the first of October snows may come 
They do not last; but they come, and those to 
whom their coming is an imperative danger-signal must 
fly 

On the 27th of October, 1884, the ground was covered 
with scow in Colorado Springs. During the whole day 
previous the snow had fallen steadily in large flakis 
moist, distinct. As the first layers of them were spread 
upon the stil) green lawns, they were exquisite studies 
of snow crystals. They melted slowly, for an hour or 
two, and the storm promised to change into the benef 
icent, much-needed rain. But fresh cold currents drove 
down from the tops of the mountains, settling the ques 
tion speedily on the side of snow. The flakes grew 
small, fine, solid, fell thicker and thicker, as genuine an 
old-fashioned midwinter snow-storm as ever a New 
England Christmas saw, and the next morning all of 
the world that can be seen from Pike's Peak was 
white. 

It settled more questions than one, that sudden cold 
current from the mountain tops. Those who could not 
abide snow must bide no longer. 

What a boon to Colorado refugees is South California, 
so near at hand! But three days’ and three nights’ 
journey, but two changes of cars, and not a mile of the 
way without its own especial interest. 

Only a few hours south and southeast of Denver one 
meets a West-bound express train from Kansas City. 
These multiplying railway connections are a marvel to 
which people have become so accustomed that they 
do not consider how great a thing it is to be able to zig 
zag all over the country, tapping a westward road at 
one point, an eastward at another, then a northern, then 
a southern—here, there, everywhere, in a day. It is 
like a magic. We grumble at short delays, at the fail 
ure of a train, which has been rushing thousands of 
miles, to pick us up at our particular little dot of a 
station on the schedule minute! We are unreasonable. 
The wonder {s that it picks us up at all! What is one 
way station among a thousand ? or our little individual 
hurry among the comings and goings of the millions of 
human beings racing back and forth on this uneasy 
American continent ? 

These were some of the things which we said to our: 
selves during the three hours that we waited at La Junta 
for the through express from Kansas City to arrive. 
It did not seem so all-convincing a philosophy then as 
now ; but the fault was in us, not in the philosophy. 
Our excuse was that {t was ten o’clock at night. Some 
body somewhere speaks of “ before-breakfast courage ” 
as the most remarkable and courageous courage in the 
world. To my mind late-at-night courage is far more 
remarkable. On one’s first waking in the morning 
would seem the natural time to be courageous ; rested, 
refreshed, strengthened, wide awake, he who could not 
fight then, if needful, would, to me, look a pitiful so! 
dier indeed! But late at night, sleepy, tired, seeing 
indistinctly, chilly perhaps, and bewildered, one is to 
be pardoned then for some pusillanimity of behavior. 
All nature shows but two creatures who are at their bes! 
in the night, and they can hardly be said to be fit exam 
ples of either activity or courage. Go to the bat, or 
even the owl, was never yet given as direction to the 
sluggard orthe cowardly ! On the other hand, the ant, 
illustrious, Scripture-indorsed example of industry, 
most marvelous builder on the earth, founder of com 
munities, planner of governments, and withal a mighty 
fighter, is never so much aa seen out of his house by 
night ; from which text might be preached a good ser 
mon to that perverse animal, man, who has let himself 
contract the silly and ruinous habit of turning day into 
night for his work and his pleasure. 

From La Junta to Deming, the point where the first 
change of cars is made, is a night and a day and a 
night ; all, except the first few hours, in New Mexico: 
the weirdest, oldest wilderness ever called ‘new ;” its 
only towns the ancient pueblos, whose altar-fires, for 
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aught we can prove, antedate Cortez, and whose crum- 
bling adobe walls are the most venerable ruins in our 
country. But itis newly ours, and there was a touch of 
gracious courtesy—no doubt unconscious and unin- 
tended—in permitting the surrendered lands to still 
keep the name of the Empire which had been forced to 
part with them. 

Around many of these old towns in New Mexico is 
coming up a new town, the growth of the new needs, 
new enterprises, born of the railroad’s passing through. 
The crude hideousness of the young railroad town is 
uever seen to such fullness as when it thus attaches itself 
to a three-century old, mud-built village. The smart, 
gay colors and signs, the abomination of the clap- 
boarded ‘‘battlement front,” the mounds of tim cans, 
beer bottles, paper collars, the racket, the bustle, the 
quick, shrill voices, are thrown up into even more than 
their inevitable native ugliness by being contrasted 
with the soft grays and rounded outlines of the adobe 
louse, the bare, still streets which are pathways rather 
than streets, the leisurely motion, graceful pose, and 
musical speech of the easy beggars of the pueblos. You 
cannot call them even ‘‘ ne’er-to-do-weels ;” you must 
call them ne’er-to-do anythings—but they do it weel, and 
no mistake. If one wished to paint the genius of lazi- 
nes;, the apotheosis of inertia, he could not do better 
than to paint a pueblo Indian or Mexican lounging 
against a crumbling adobe wall. He seems to be a new 
sort of Atlas, vicariously resting up, for his century ! 
It is comforting to look at him. It is a wonder that 
the traders, the artisans, the laborers, of the new town 
cin resist the contagion of iis leisureliness ; that they 
do not straightway fling away merchandise and tools, 
and also, leaning against the crumbing adobe wall, sun 
themselves, doing nothing. Never did Present and 
Past jostle so closely as in these towns; of course, the 
Past must give way, and the vague consciousness of it 
is stamped on the mournful faces, looks out of the wist 
ful eyes, and saddens the gentle smiles of all the adobe 
dwellers, Indian or Mexican. They are doomed ; but 
they will carry something with them which we shall 
long miss, and which ail our inventions, profits, and 
prosperities will never re-create in the land. 

The most interesting thfing along the whole line of the 
Atchison and Topeka Railroad through New Mexico 
is the sight of their villages—some of them a mere 
handful of mounds, just distinguishable in the stretches 
of barren wilderness ; some, nearer at hand, cheerful 
little groups of brown, nest-like homes, surrounded by 
green fields and vineyards, in the river bottoms ; others, 
which have had—shall we dare to say the misfortune ? 
of having the railroad pass within their limits, fast 
being overshadowed, disintegrated, blotted out of exist- 
ence, to make room for the white man’s activities. 
Las Vegas is one of these last. The old town and the 
new town lie perhaps a third of a mile apart; the new- 
town houses upright, narrow, gay colored, and gaudy, 
tlimsily built of boards ; the old-town houses low, mud- 
walled, straw-thatched cottages, soft tinted, enduring ; 
the new town resonant with unmusical sounds—the 
scream of the steam-engine, the clatter of machinery, 
the daily gong of the railroad hotel; the old town 
noiseless as a pifion forest, save tor the occasional tinkle 
of mule bells, as the wood or water carriers file through 
the silent plaza. At all hours in the old town are to 
be seen women leaning in the open doors, arms folded, 
dreamy eyes looking out from under the folds of the 
cowl-like black shawl] ; dreamy, content, and unexpect- 
unt; in the string of scarlet peppers, making such a 
brilliant contrast of color on the mud wall behind 
them, lies all the flavor and spices their day’s life will 
have. The pifion forests around them will last for centu- 
vies yet ; a handful of pifion nuts is a meal ; why should 
the women take thought? Dreamy, content, and un- 
expectant | their sisters in the new town, bargaining, 
buying, brewing, baking, studying fashion-plates, 
driving sewing machines, worrying hour in and hour 
out about innumerable things, might well think twice 
before they pity them, and more than twice before they 
despise them. 

San Miguel, the next pueblo west of Las Vegas, is 
untouched by the restlessness of the new régime. Its 
old adobe church is in full sight from the railway line, 
the round, whitewashed towers peeping up above the 
thatched roofs like huge beehives. But Las Vegas is 
killing it fast. It once had seven thousand people, now 
there are not two thousand left. In a few years more 
it will have ceased to exist. 

The very names of these pueblos are significant, tell 
the story of their origin, and seem a mute protest 
against the oncoming age in which they have no part to 
play. Romero, Gusano, Glorieta, Canoncito, Manza- 
nares, Los Cerrillos, San Miguel—are they not more to 
be desired than ‘‘ Sands,” ‘‘ Rowe,” and ‘‘ Fulton”? 
Fulton ! of all sounds and syllables to hear called ina 
New Mexico wilderness! It was evidently a thing of 
yesterday, its being there—a half dozen pine-board 
shanties, with the inevitable battlement-fronted saloons 
accompanying them, set up ina pifion forest. The very 
trees wore the air of being astonished and affronted at 
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its presence. As far as the eye could reach were low 
| hills densely grown with pifion trees ; beyond them, in 
| the far horizon, mountains, also pifon-grown 

| It will bea bold and master hand that succeeds some 


| day in catching and reproducing on canvas the dignity | 
' 


and pathos of the pifion tree. A master even of photog- 
raphy might doit. If we could have such studies of 
the pifion as we have had of English beeches it would 
be a great contribution to knowledge of trees. The 
pifion is unlike all other pines in contour. 
| writhing, twisting, knotting and knotted branches like 
the Califorina sycamores. Huge trunks, whose fur 
rowed bark shows them to be of immense age, are bent, 
bowed, lifted up again, turned to right and to teft, 
each aititude and angle apparently having been held 
for a century or two. The expression of patience and 
| conflict thus givenis sumethiug that can be realized 
| only by long familiarity with the tree. And through 
it all it is green—green so long as it lives. When, 
finally, it dies, and the gnarled outlines stand in full 
relief, it becomes indeed majestic. I have seen some 
such in desert places, standing out against red sand- 
stone cliffs, which were majestic. It is like the 
majesty of a dead face, revealing for the first time, 
in the statuesque Ilne3 of its silent features, the rec 
ord of a lifelong anguish, bravely concealed to the 
last. 

One of the most striking features in the journey to 
Southero California is the arrival in Deming at sunrise. 
At this point the Atchison and Topeka road and the 
Southern Pacific ‘‘ join hands and change partners, for- 
ward and back’’— the last change of cars the west 
bound passenger will make before reaching San Fran 
| cisco. The change of time here, from Chicago time 
| to that of San Francisco, affords the Pullman ear porters 
| a perennially satisfying joke, in the informing of their 
passengers that they ‘‘ getin at half-pastsix, have half an 
hour for breakfast, and go out at six ! Fact,sir!”’ Three 
times I have had the good fortune to see sunrise on the 
grand plateau of Deming, and in each instance I have 
heard the negro porters of the train retailing and 
chuckling over this joke to their respective passengers. 
When the passenger fails at firat hearing to comprehend 
the solution of the mystery, the porter’s enjoyment is 
complete. It is probably an unconscious bit of revenge 
they take on the superior science of the white man, 
who has, by his mathematics, astronomies, and what 
not, loaded life up with such unnecessary complications. 
I confess I have a sympathy with that view of the 
matter—a sneaking suspicion that there must have 
seemed to be a good deal more ‘to go round,” as we 
say of cake, when nobody had anything more accurate 
than a sun-dial, and the abomination of a striking 
clock, to goad one up like the crack of a whip-lash, was 
unknown in the land! So when our good-natured 
black Thomas, on the Monday morning, told us that 
we were going out of Deming half an hour earlier 
than we had got in, I replied to him, gravely: “I’m 
glad to hear that, Thomas, I'll keep that extra half 
hour till I need it—so much clear gain,” upon which 
his jaw fell in bewilderment for a second; then, as 
he saw the point, he burst into the inimitable, infec 
tious laugh of his race, indorsing my humor by pass- 
ing iton, with a hearty ‘‘ Hear that! hear that!” to a 
fellow porter ; ‘‘ this lady’s gwine to keep the half hour 
the railroad's made up forus here. She says she'll keep 
it allers ahead, extra! He, he!” 

The town site of Deming is superbly placed—a wide 
plateau at an elevation of between four and five thou- 
sand feet, its entire distant horizon filled with mountains. 
This plateau is said to be a valley, but it has the expres- 
sion of a broad mountain park. It is also said to be 
a river valley ; but this seems still more incredible, 


river itself is appropriately named ‘‘ Rio Membres,” 
‘** Lost River.” 
Westward from Deming, the train dashes out into a 


wiry grass, all show that the desert is at hand. 
few hours the boundary line between New Mexico and 


air begins to play on one’s cheeks. 
absurd hyberbole. No doubt it is, according to the or- 
dinary conception of the desert ; the actuality is another 
thing. 
tract ; I have never found dust. 


it seems to blend the exhilarating dryness of Colorado 
air with tae smoothness of the air of Southern seas. In | 
the first instance I felt that it must be an exceptional | 
experience ; in the second, I began to credit it to the | 
country. ‘‘ Once, twice, and the third time proves,” is | 
an old saying ; for the third time now I have found the | 
Arizona deserts beautiful of color, with air delicious to 
breathe, no dust, no parch, no thirst. If the African 
Bedouin inhales such draughts as these, looks on such 
splendors in his skies, no wonder he is dauntless, tire- 
leas, terrible. He is to be envied his life. Scouring 





swiftly across such plains, lying low on the back of a 


It has | 


since the places where the river is said to run are for | 
the greater part of the year dry, sandy wastes; the | each day he spends in Los Angeles even his memory o! 


new world ; tall yuccas, groups of weird cacti, tufts of | 
In a} 


Arizona is passed, and the velvet softness of the desert | 
This sounds like | 


I have three times crossed this Arizona desert | 


I have each time been | walls and tables, I am reading a shivering list of tem 
conscious of a peculiar softness and balminess in the air ; | peratures more or less below zero, all the w 


1i 


| horse to whom he is wedded with almost the love } 


| would give a woman, the man may well br 
| with the best and bravest for such freedom. 
| ‘The Arizona mountain ranges, as seen from the ra 
way, are like the Dolomite Mountains in Italy. Tae 
needle-like points are not quite so sharp or slender, bu 
the shapes are similar, and the myriad tints of pink, or 
| ange, violet, rose color, and white are the same. By 
| these alone it may be known that the atmosphere 
mysteriously charged with electric forces, and shiftin 
| conditions of molsture and dryness. These last create 
at the base of the Arizona ranges what the Dolomite 
foot-hills and plains never show 
| mirage effects, whose shadowy phantasms are som: 
times so substantial in shape, so clear cut in out 
line, that the mind refuses to believe them unreal. Thi 
first time I saw them they wer 
rets, turrets, long lines of compact buildings ; ther 
they lay, at base of the rainbow-tinted mountains 
seemingly only a few miles off. Yet the strip of 
plain on which they floated was sixty miles away, 
and even as we passed, the cities melted into ail 
The second time I saw them they were fantastic, hob 
goblin shapes; avery Walpurgis night of revelry seemed 
going on—animals, men, fiends, and angels, all wildls 
leaping, embracing, rushing across the plain, sailing in 
the sky. It was not beautiful, it was grand. The last 
time the imagery was purely Oriental. Feathery palms 
were waving on the shores of gleamiag seas ; the violet 
and rosy peaks beyond seemed stately obelisks and py) 
| amids, bathed in sunlit lights streaming across the golden 
waters. ‘‘ Wonderful !” I exclaimed. <“ ; 
is never twice the same.” 
alike, Thomas ”” 
Thomas gazed bewilderedly for asecond; then, his face 
lighting up, exclaimed 
‘*Oh, the mirridge ! 


& constant pla: 


cities, domes, mina 


This mirage 
‘“* Did you ever see any two 


No, ma'am. I haven’t never 
seen two mirridges alike, since I’ve been runnin’ on thi 
road. It’s cur’us what makes ’em.” 

It is to be hoped that no conscientious philanthropist 
will ever correct Thomas’s pronunciation, 
a pity to have the word ‘ 
language. 

Just as the palms and shining seas were beginning to 


It would be 
‘mirridge” depart from th 


fade in the late afternoon light, the door of the car 
opened and a man came in, bearing in his arms a basket 
of oranges. This year’s o1 
To the experienced the cry was nv! 
alluring, for this year’s oranges are never ripe not cood: 


‘Los Angeles oranges ! 
'” he cried. 





anges 


it must always be last year’s orange that you eat. 
However golden and tempting it may look, it is sour, if 
it is less than a year old. But by no means the sole end 
of the orange is the being eaten. It is a feast for the 
eye no less than for the palate, and the eye has much 
the best of the enjoyment, since one can eat oranges 


only by the dozen or score, but one can see them by the 
thousands; yes, and by the tens of thousands 


; nay, mill 
| ions, if he winters in Los Angeles. 


Never will he find 
one, however, which will look to him quite so fair, so 
ravishingly golden, asthe first ones which thus greet him 
in the cars toward the end of his day in the Arizona 
desert. 

Next day, at noon, at the Los Angeles station, he wil] 
be beset by venders of them ; boys in the car, men with 
carts outside, old women with dilapidated baskets full. 
“ Oranges ! Oranges! Los Angeles oranges!” It is a 
positive din of oranges. But it is almost certain that he 
‘will scrutinize bunch after bunch, basket after basket, 
and say, doubtfully, ‘‘ None of these look so ripe as 
those which that man brought into the car yesterday at 
Dragoon Summit !” 

He has lost his unit of comparison. 
| thawed in his mental vision, 


The icicle has 
At the first sign of the 
South California sun it melted and was gone. With 


it will grow more and more indistinct, until finally he 
reads the newspaper records of cold and snow in the 
Eastern States with an incredulous horror, as if they 
were travelers’ tales from some newly discovered polar 
region. 

On this day, the 27th of December, of the year of ow 
Lord 1884, as I sit with my window open, a smal! 
wood fire blazing on my hearth, great glossy green 


| boughs laden with oranges, clusters of orange-colore: 


persimmons, bunches of geraniums, roses, marguerites 
cupatoriums, passion flowers, heliotrope, callas, on my 


ay from 
New England to Colorado ; railways blocked by snow g, 
mountain passes closed, trains abandoned, men found 
frozen dead. 

I lay down my newspaper, and pick up De Amicis 
again, and, reading what he writes of his memories of 
Seville, I sigh, saying to myself, Thus shall I ever recall 
Los Angeles: ‘‘ At times the image of that city passes 
before my eyes without my mind being able to grasp it 
at all. I sce it in smelling an orange with my eyes 
closed, or in taking the air at certain hours of the dav 
at a garden gate.” 5 

Los ANGELES, Cal., December 27, 1534, 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
By GrorGE ELI0T.? 
= \V J HERE blooms, O my father, a thornless rose ?”’ 
“That can I not tell thee, my child ; 
Not one on the bosom of earth e’er grows 
But wounds whom its charms have beguiled.”’ 


‘‘ Would I’d a rose on my bosom to lie, 
But I shrink from the piercing thorn : 
I long, but I dare not its point defy ; 
I long, and I gaze forlorn.”’ 


“Not so, O my child—round the stem again 
Thy resolute fingers entwine ; 
Forego not the joy for its sister, pain— 
Let the rose, the sweet rose, be thine.”’ 
KEEP SOME FOR HOME. 

HY is it that we so often treat those we love 

best with indifference ? Is it because we are 

ashamed to show our love, or that we think they must 

know how we feel toward them, and it is unnecessary 

for us to give them the little attentions that we are care- 

ful to give to those for whom we have but a slight 

regard. If we only knew how frequently we hurt the 

feeling of those whose happiness is more to us than our 

own happiness, we would weigh well our actions, or, 

more properly, our lack of action. If we have not 

time to do acts of kindness and consideration for the 

general public and our own loved ones, by all that helps 

to make life worth living, let us neglect the general 

public, and care for those who look to us for happiness 
and consideration. 

When we are away from home, and time is limited 
for correspondence, do not give that time to the one 
whom you fear will be annoyed if you do not write, 
but to the one who waits lovingly, longingly for the 
message of remembrance, and who, if it does not come, 
will invent scores of excuses for its non-appearance, and 
give no expression to their disappointment. There are 
souls whose affection, like some flowers, flourishes 
under neglect. But many friendship buds of bright 
promise have never reached maturity because they were 
not prized. not cared for properly. But who can tell of 
the love that has been blighted in our own immediate 
circle, of the heart-aches carried through life, of the 
ones who have drifted outside of home and kindred for 
the sympathetic courtesy and attention that was denied 
them because “‘ they are one of ourselves ”’? 

Do not be afraid to show your love by acts of kindly 
attention and thoughtfulness, and learn to value fully 
the love within your grasp. 





OVERWORKED WOMEN. 
By Louise Fiske Bryson. 

MERICAN women can do anything, so they try 

to do everything. Nature cries out against this 

covetousness. No one person is allowed to have or do 

everything. Only a certain amount of vitality is manu- 

factured within a given time; andif the expenditure 

exceeds the income, the result, according to Micawber's 

calculation,is—misery !| That is the state of our women— 
misery from overwork. 

It grows largely from the fact of not understanding 
the relative value of things, and of not undertanding 
the relativeness of things themselves. Luxury and 
beauty have a great moral influence, but they are not so 
valuable as peace of mind and rest of body, nor is their 
moral influence as great as that of a cheerful woman. 
Her price is above rubies. Like the Indian chief, we 
are forced to say, mournfully: ‘ Too much house.” 
That is what ails our women ; they are dying of “‘ too 
much house.” 

When there is too much house, there is always too 
little home. Good housekeeping is by no means as rare 
as good home-keeping. It is of far less importance. A 
certain amount of drudgery must be gone through with, 
daily, in any calling ; about three-fourths of life is drudg. 
ery. One-fourth can be rescued from the toil and moil 
of the world by management and thought. The most 
difficult and the most necessary lesson for a housekeeper 
to learn is that she must assert her individuality. It is 
useless to try to please everybody. Many things in our 
homes are done directly with ‘‘an eye single” to our 
neighbors. Work must be pruned down and lopped off 
until it matches strength, for the latter refuses to be en- 
larged by any amount of thought. 

It isa nice point to adjust this balance properly. It 
requires much giving up and letting go. Whatshall we 
give up? Ay, there’s the rub. Everything seems so 
important. Things must be kept clean, there is no doubt 
about that ; but the number of things to be kept clean 
can be greatly diminished. Wisdom would suggest the 





1 From “ George Eliot’s Life. Related in her Letters and Jour- 


minimum consistent with comfort and refinement. In 
many homes there is an embarrassment of riches in the 
shape of conveniences and petty treasures that must be 
kept in order, stealing time that might be bestowed with 
profit and satisfaction upon the higher things of life: 
people, books, art, nature, and all the subtle excellences 
that make life worth living. 
Each must solve for herself the question of simplifying 
living in order to ennoble domestic life. Every woman 
knows her own complexity. The same things do not 
press with equal weight uponall. On general principles, 
however, it is safe to say that 

‘* There’s too much worry goes to a bonnet, 

There’s too much ironing goes to a shirt.”’ 

There are too many preserves, too many ruffles and 
tucks and elaboration in the making and trimming of 
garments, that add labor and do not add to their 
beauty. 

Woman’s fetters are largely self-made. Carvings, up- 
holstery, brasses, bronzes, that cause frowns, back-aches, 
irritability, and heart-aches, are a poor investment of 
money and time. Things, more than people, bring wo- 
men to the verge of despair. The endless round of im- 
agined duties causes chronic overwork among women, 
produces the saddest results to them and those dependent 
upon them for rest and comfort. ‘‘ There is nothing in 
the world I dread,” said the Household Philosopher, 
‘like a thoroughly exhausted woman. No amount of 
personal comfort ever compensates for such a state of 
affairs.” Of course not. What constantly tired woman 
is capable of generous sympathy and ready help, or of 
companionship ? Can she divide care and double joy ? 
The better part of life cries out for warmth and tender- 
ness ; but the women who should give it are blindly 
wasting themselves on materia] things, polishing the 
outside of the cup without a thought of the wine within. 

To conquer prejudice, surmount education, and over- 
come habits of mind and body, implies force of will and 
power of effort. This same conquering and overcoming 
is necessary to the true emancipation of women. 


MAL-ALIMENT VS. MAL-ARIA. 
By ELEANOR KIRK. 


RS. CLARKE had not felt well for a long time. 

Mr. Clarke was also weak and ailing, and John, 
fortunately the only child of this miserable father and 
mother, was in constant disgrace, owing to an irritability 
of temper which was regarded by some as nothing short of 
total depravity John snarled and sniveled all day, and as 
regularly as the dead of night arrived he was accustomed 
to rouse the neighborhood with fits of shrieking which 
lasted as long as his lungs would hold out, and for which 
there seemed no cause and no cure. ** See that the child 
has |-roper and abundant food,” the physician told the 
anxious mother, ‘‘and keep him out-of-doors as much 
as possible.” And so Mrs. Clarke stood by the molding- 
board day after day, and made biscuits and pies and cake 
and dumplings, in order that her sickly son should have 
the kind of food which his capricious appetite demanded. 
There were very few housekeepers, she told herself, 
who, feeling as she did, would think they could sit up 
even, much less stand over a hot stove and cook all day. 

Mr. Clarke’s appetite was capricious, too, and Mrs. 
Clarke had been brought up with what she considered a 
wholesome horror of ‘‘ baker's. stuff,” and ‘‘ slops,” as 
she designated the various kinds of cereals so much in 
use among sensible people. It was Mrs. Clarke’s fre- 
quently expressed opinion that the folks who ate oat- 
meal and milk for breakfast did so because they were too 
lazy or too penurious to make biscuits or griddle-cakes, 
orthe thousand and one indigestible concoctions for which 
this housekeeper was distinguished. So Mrs. Clarke 
grew steadily thinner and paler, and at last was obliged 
to take her molding-board into her lap, and sit down to 
fry the rich, crispy doughnu's which her husband and 
son were so fond of. But what family of respectability 
could go without doughnuts? Suppose visitors should 
arrive, and there were no doughnuts, no pie, no fruit- 
cake in the house! Mrs. Clarke shuddered as she 
thought of such a calamity, but the thought of the good 
things stowed away in stone jars, or reposing under 
perforated covers, brought a smile to her pale lips, and 
strengthened her arm for the transmission of another 
pound of lard to the frying-pan. 

Mrs. Clarke had once taken tea with the minister's 
wife. It was her first and last visit. ‘‘ Just think !” she 
said ; ‘“‘stale bread—it must certainly have been two 
days old at the very least—and one kind of cake, or 
rather sugar gingerbread, and that was stale too |” 

Mrs. Clarke always omitted to speak of the plentiful 
supply of luscious strawberries and cream, the generous 
slices of rare roast beef, and the nicely cooked oatmeal 
which always furnished the minister’s supper. Mrs. 
Clarke admitted that the minister's sermons were good, 
‘*but how,” she remarked, “ he ever preaches on that 
stuff is a mystery to me,” 

There were no biscuits, no fruit-cake, no angel or 
pound cake, no pickles, no salad, and, consequently, 


It hardly seems credible that in this enlightened period 

of this enlightened age there can be such gross ignorance 
in regard to the simplest hygienic principles, but it is a 
sad fact that Mrs. Clarke is the type of a very large 
class. 
Mrs. Clarke could not see any reason why stale bread 
should be more easily digested than soda and cream-of- 
tartar biscuits fresh from the oven. She had graduated 
from a ladies’ seminary, too, and ought to know some- 
thing about chemistry, to say nothing of the difference 
between a wad of dough in the stomach and the same 
amount of properly seasoned bread. Mr. Clarke was 
especially fond of a piece of mince pie before going to 
bed. Mrs. Clarke’s mince pies were her pride and de- 
light. Meissonier could not be more enthusiastic over a 
newly finished picture than Mrs. Clarke over a batch of 
mince pies—crust flaky and tender, and white as snow ; 
butter and suet and lard rolled in and pressed down till 
the conglomerated grease oozed from every pore. Mr. 
Clarke was so fond of mince pies that he had been 
known to eat a half a one before going to bed, and the 
singular part of it was that he was never known to asso- 
ciate pie with the racking headache that brought him 
late to business in the morning. Headache was gen- 
erally over by dinner-time, and another half pie fur- 
nished the gentleman's dessert. 

Mrs. Clarke used sometimes to send her pies out to poison 
the neighborhoo/, but she was barely able to crawl about 
now, and Mr. Clarke and John looked like walking skele- 
tons. John did not scream so long at these midnight ca- 
rousals as before, but he fainted away instead. One day 
John ate lobster salad and gridd’e-cakes for his supper, 
and that night his swoon was so protracted that Mr. 
Clarke was obliged to call the doctor. This gentleman 
had had a hard week’s work, and his eyes were glued 
together with sleep, and, as is sometimes the case with 
medical men, he neglected to ask the definite question 
which would have speedily settled the whole business. 

There can be but one explanation of this apparent 
neglect. Physicians take common sense for granted. 
It was certainly notin the realm of supposition that a 
mother anxious to distraction about her child should 
feed him on lobster salad and griddle-cakes, but this is 
just what she had done, and so sure was she of the pro- 
priety of this kind of food that {t never occurred to her 
to speak of it. 

‘‘The boy’s vitality {fs shockingly low,’ the doctor 
said. ‘‘Give him beef and milk, and whatever his ap- 
petite craves.” Carte blanche again, though the doctor 
would have been more shocked than any one had he 
had the slightest glimmering of an idea how this last 
clause would be construed. Then followed some ear- 
nest inquiries in regard to the cause of their illness, and 
this benighted family at last discovered that the insidi- 
ous foe, malaria, was at the bottom of all this misery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarke and their little boy are not ficti- 
tious characters, neither are their cases exaggerated in 
the slightest degree. They drag out miserable exist- 
ences in a country village not many miles away, and 
will continue to groan and suffer until some acute dis- 
ease attacks the debilitated systems, and puts an end to 
pie-crust and truit-cake. 

It is astonishing how much malaria is now responsible 
for. Headache, lassitude, creeping chills, etc., etc., 
must mean malaria, and yet anybody knows, who knows 
anything, that an improperly treated stomach will de- 
velop every disease known among men. A sensible pa- 
tient will understand what a physician means when he 
says “‘ eat plenty of nourishing food.” But what of the 
numerous Mr. and Mrs. Clarkes who consider nourish- 
ing food to mean whatever is richest and most elaborate 
in material and most difficult to combine ? 

There is hardly a spot in our beautiful New England 
now that cannot produce more or less of a malarial 
record. Science has no reason to give for such a change 
in climatic influences. The plow disturbs the earth no 
more than it did a dozen years ago, and then New Eng- 
land was a veritable sanitarium. 

Farmers are not as strong as they used to be. Farm- 
ers’ wives have less ‘‘ spring” and more ‘‘ nerves” than 
their mothers had. Once colds were comparatively un- 
known to farmers’ children, and now diphtheria and 
scarlet fever are almost as common in the country as in 
the crowded city. How encouraging it would be to 
know how much illness is attributable to changes of 
climate and poisonous gases, and how much to improper 
food and overwork! Saleratus bread, fried pork, pies, 
and doughnuts have been the staple fare of generations 
of New Englanders. Anything that can be made of 
sour milk or ‘‘skim milk ” is welcomed as an acqutsi- 
tion to the bill of fare. Cream goes to butter, and but- 
ter buys the sugar and flour of the family. All the milk 
must be ‘‘ set,” and the blue liquid which remains after 
the cream is taken off is generally considered good 
enough for the children. 

The inference seems logical that such food must in 
time produce legitimate results. Why attribute all phys- 
ical ills to malaria while such foed continues to poison 
the blood and undermine the constitutions of this hard- 








nals.” (Harper & Brothers.) 


there was nothing fit to eat on the minister’s tea-table. 


working class of people ! 
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Exceptions to this style of living are as refreshing as 
they are rare. The writer not long ago was caught in a 
shower and compelled to seek shelter in a farmhouse. 
A comely, rosy-cheeked woman was serving the evening 
meal. Three bright-eyed, healthy children were eating 
Graham bread and huckleberries and miJk. There was 
Graham bread for the father and mother, plenty of ber- 
ries, a foaming pitcher of milk, some cold corned beef, 
and a deep dish of cracked wheat. 

This was a revelation. Impossible not to ask what it 
meant. 

“‘ Well, you see I have read and studied considerably,” 
the farmer's wife replied, ‘‘and I have tried to use my 
eyes. The result is that I have found out that some 
things are nutritious and some things are poisonous. 
There is the greatest talk about malaria in this neighbor- 
hood, but I don’t take the least stock in it. To my 
mind the trouble all comes from the stuff the folks eat. 
I haven't a single healthy neighbor, and I hardly think 
you would believe me if I were to tell you the abuse I 
am obliged to put up with on account of my way of liv- 
ing. My children are starved !—they look like it, don’t 
they ? My husband has to go to the field and work all 
day on water gruel | and my visitors never have enough 
to eat because I will not run the risk of sickness by 
making pies and cake and such stuff! I sell considera- 
ble butter, but I always keep the milk of one cow for 
my family. So we have all the milk and cream we 
want.” 

Never was better bread made than the Graham loaf, 
and nothing in the whole realm of possible good things 
could have been more delicious than the cracked wheat 
and cream so generously set before me. 

This family may yet be attacked with malaria, but it 
is certainly not among the probabilities. 








THE BABY CARRIAGE. 
PHYSICIAN connected with one of the hospitals 
in New York where children receive special 

attention says that many of the cases of spinal trouble 
brought to his notice are the direct result of the care- 
less handling of the baby carriages. When crossing 
the curb-stone, the carriage is allowed to strike the 
stones of the cross-walk so hard and suddenly that 
the jolt given the little occupant produces physical 
suffering and often disease. Dr. Jex-Blake, in her ex- 
cellent little book, ‘‘ The Care of Infants,” devotes one 
chapter to outdoor exercise, in which she says : 

‘‘Our modern times have some special dangers of 
their own, and I suppose in these days of use and abuse 
of perambulators it is necessary to say that a young 
baby should be in deed as well asin name ‘an infant 
in arms,’ and that it should never be held except in a 
recumbent position. It needs the warmth and support 
all round it which are furnished by kindly human 
arms, and which are wholly wanting in the wood and 
leather substitute. The truth is that perambulators are 
excellent things, if used with discretion, for children of 
nine months or a year old; but no child should ever be 
put to sit in one till its little back has strength for the 
upright or semi upright position, and till it is able, to 
some extent, to change its own attitude at will. Every 
child loving woman must, I think, have felt many a 
heart-ache at the sight of wretched infants who had 
fallen forward or sideways from the impossible positions 
in which they were propped by a stupid nursemaid, 
and whose little heads were swaying at danger of dislo- 
cation over the strap of the apron, or one of the sides of 
the carriage. The immature vertebre and dorsal mus- 
cles have not the strength for the upright position (and 
this should be remembered equally for an infant in 
crms), and the child has neither the intelligence nor the 
muscular force needed to change to a posture of com- 
fort. Quite recently, however, ‘ bassinette’ perambu- 
lators have been introduced for young infants, who can 
thus be taken into the air in a reclining position, and 
their use, of course, obviates most of the objections 
referred to. In cold weather it is a good plan, in either 
kind of perambulator, to have a hot bottle or tin at the 
infant’s feet. 

‘*One other warning must be given, though, but for 
experience to the contrary, one would think it surely 
unnecessary—viz , that a perambulator containing a 
baby must never be jolted down the steps leading from 
a hall door, or elsewhere. Only a few days ago I saw 
a wretched infant undergo a succession of violent shocks 
by being taken in its perambulator down a flight of 
area steps, each descent being marked, of course, with 
a sbarp concussion that must have been most injurious 
to spine and brain. Even the jerk involved in taking a 
perambulator on and off a pavement is very undesirable. 

‘“To return to the perambulators. Even if the body is 
at rest, the poor little face is often exposed to a scorch- 
ing sun or driving cloud of dust, without a moment's 
thought on the part of the servant, who considers that 
her whole duty consists in pushing the perambulator, 
and who, perhaps, is reading or gossiping at the same 
time; her neglect arising not from any intentional 
unkindness, but from simple thoughtlessness, 





“For a first child, then, let no perambulator (except 
of the bassinette kind) be bought until it is near the 
completion of its first year; and in its earlier months 
let it be taken out lying in its nurse’s arms, warmly 
wrapped up, if the weather is at all sharp, and cure- 
fully shielded from burning sun or rough winds. Under 
such conditions it will be much for the baby’s advan- 
tage to go out every fine day; but it must be remem- 
bered that damp is much more daagerous than dry 
cold, and on any rainy or foggy day the nursery is the 
safest place.” 


PRESENT MODE OF TEA-DRINKING. 


NE of our society journals gives information in re- 
gard to the present mode in tea-drinking : 

‘‘There are some conservatives who still take sugar, 
and even cream, in their tea, but these heresies are fast 
giving way to the newer styles. The real connoisseur 
takes his tea without any modifications, and fashion, 
although it allows a lump of sugar, rather ordains a slice 
of lemon or a spoonful of preserves, according to Rus- 
sian style. About half the people who sip tea these af- 
ternoons do it because it is the fashion, and not because 
they care for the drink itself. Last season the cheese 
straws were prominent on every tea-table, and the indi- 
gestible little strips of pie-crust filled with grated cheese 
and sprinkled with red pepper were supposed to be just 
the thing tospur up a jaded appetite. This year the 
salted almond is the favorite dish of the afternoon nib- 
blers, and confectioners are doing a great business in 
roasting almonds and then turning them over in a pan 
with a little butter and a great deal of salt. A man 
who knows tells me that there is nothing like the almond 
anyhow to clear the brain and steady the tongue when 
there have been too many wines at a dinner, and the 
salted almond is even more of a restorative than the 
fresh nut. The almonds are naturally prominent on 
every dinner-table, and now have found their way to 
the tea-tray to clear the clouded brain of tea-drinkers,” 

There is something truly delightful and hospitable 
when making a call on acold, wintry day, to be met by 
a charming hostess, and served with tea in a dainty cup. 
A call is less likely to be formal and uninteresting when 
eye and palate are being entertained. 














LEAD BY EXAMPLE. 


T Chickering Hall, on a recent Sunday, Professor 
Felix Adler lectured on Parents and Children. In 
the course ef his lecture he said that the gift of children 
tended to moral elevation. The man who desired to see 
his children grow up better than himself would not fail 
to improve his own life and character, so as to set them 
a good example. Ifa parent sought to curb the angry 
passions of a child, that parent would most carefully 
guard against any ebullition of temper such as would 
set an evil example. If it was sought to have the 
children avoid slander, no encouragement at the table 
or in the parlor would be given to those who met only to 
rend their neighbors’ character. Avoided would be the 
feast of those moral cannibals who feed upon the reputa- 
tion of others. 

The moral nature and individuality of children, Pro- 
fessor Adler continued, should be carefully studied and 
respected. They are, it is true, bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, but we are only the channels through 
which the river of life is transmitted to them. Some 
parents make a point of trying to mold their children 
into reproductions of themselves. But every child has a 
right to its own individuality. For instance, if a boy 
shows a talent for art it is a grave question as to whether 
it be wise for the boy’s father to say: ‘‘Oh, I don’t 
want my boy to be a painter ; I mean him to be a law- 
yer.” Or, again, a youth shows an intense passion for 
study, but a friend of the father has an opening in his 
counting-house, and so the instincts of genius are sacri- 
ficed to the dollar. Thus the individuality of that life 
is destroyed and the particular message with which it 
was intrusted to deliver to the world is lost. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column, } 


I have seen statements of late in The Christian Union that 
fears were entertained that canned fruits, meats, etc., pre- 
served in what are called tin cans, were hurtful, or somewhat 
poisonous, to persons making free use of fruits and meats 
so preserved. Their fears are, in my opinion, well grounded ; 
for the following reasons, viz. : In the old process pursued 
in England, in the manufacture of tin plates, the coating 
of the plates was from pure block tin; this was _pre- 
vious to thirty-five years or so ago. Now the metal 
used for coating the so-called tin plates is largely amal- 
gamated with lead, in different grades, from roofing 
tin plate all the way up to what might be called stand- 
ard plate; all such plates below the standard, or cans 
made from them, have 8 somewhat dull or leady appear- 
ance, and different from plates coated with pure tin. Much 
of the plates now used are prepared to receive their coating 
by an acid process, and other processes not known fifty 








years since. Now, I have on my house tin water-pipes, or 
conductors for water from the eayes,that have been up 
thirty-five years, made by the old process tin plate, that 
show little or no signs of waste or decay. I have other 
water-pipes, put up within about two years, that are now 
completely covered with rust on the outside. 

Solder generally used by tin-plate workers is made from 
one-half block tin and one-half lead for soldering tinware 
Of how much finer quality than this is that used for coating 
on much of the so-called tin plate now used, or made in these 
days, the subscriber cannot say. 

How far this lead amalgamation coating may act injuri 
ously on fruits and meats so prepared is left for scientists 
to decide. Of one point there can be no doubt, and that is, 
if this lead amalgamation is poisonous or hurtful, a strin- 
gent law should be passed prohibiting the use of cans for 
preserving fruits and meats in cans coated from any so- 
called tin plates, not coated from pure block tin, and an in- 
spector appointed to have the law carried out. 

Havana, N. Y eS 2 

It is well that we should understand the dangers attend- 
ing the use of canned goods. Cupidity and selfishness 
will continually resort to less costly and less troublesome 
processes, without regard to safety, unless a check is placed 
upon them. We think our former caution sufficient: buy 
only of reliable dealers, and only the best quality of canned 
food. 


Isend you a slip on “ Bathing,” from the ‘‘ Congregational- 
ist.” When I read this and then read your article of January 15, 
page 13, under Hints, I ask, When doctors disagree who shall de- 
cide? One says milk, oatmeal,tomatoes,fruit,are very unhealthy ; 
another, that they are the best of food. How shall we provide for 
our families? What shall we eat or drink, and wherewithal 
shall we be clothed ? 

The Christian Union did not recommend a bath before 
breakfast ; neither would it, with the Boston physician in the 
“* Congregationalist,’’ say, ‘‘ Never bathe before breakfast.’’ 
The Christian Union simply recommended young home- 
makers to provide the best means possible for bathing. 
The adult guest must be left to judge for himself when, 
how, and how often he will take his bath. There is, in our 
judgment, no universal rule. For some persons a cold bath 
persisted in night or morning would be depressing and per- 
haps fatal ; to others, stimulating and invigorating. Each 
individual must find out for himself, taking, if need be, the 
counsel of some physician who understands his constitu- 
tion, but being in this, as in all like matters, very wary of 
following general and wholesale directions, or even the ex- 
perience of individual friends, whose constitution may be 
entirely different in its character and its requirements. 

Is it right to change the words of an old hymn? Take, for 
instance, the fifth stanza of ‘“‘ There is a Land of Pure Delight.” 
Watts wrote : 

“Oh! could we make our doubts remove, 
Those gloomy doubts that rise, 
And see the Canaan that we love 
With unbeclouded eyes.” 

In some of our later hymnals the last line is made {to read, 
“With faith-illumined eyes."’ Similar alterations have been 
made in other hymns, and it is often a question whether the 
alteration is an improvement. If a hymn contain a word or 
phrase objectionable in public worship, let something be sub- 
stituted more desirable. But when immaterial variations are 
made in our grand old hymns to suit individual taste, one feels 
like entering a protest. If Watts were alive he would be in- 
clined to dispute this innovation. Has adead author no rights 
that a living compiler is bound to respect? Richard Bentley 
was a profound scholar, but a poor poet, and his revised edition 
of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’? was aridiculous failure. A sacred poem, 
like a painting, or any other work of art, should go down the 
ages as it left the hand of its author. So we keep Homer and 
Shakespeare, and so let us preserve the best hymns of our sacred 
singers. W.W. BD. 

It ought certainly to be a very clear case against the 
original form to make a change in a familiar hymn permis- 
sible. There are some such cases, but this is not one, and 
we do not find the line changed in the hymn-books in most 
common use. 


The little poem entitled “‘To Whom Shall we Give 
Thanks,”’ called for in your department some time since, 
ean be found in ‘‘Shoemaker’s Elocutionist’s Annual,” 
No. 1, published at 1,446 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
where it can be had in paper edition for thirty-five cents .; 
cloth edition, seventy-five cents ; green and gold edition, $1. 

W. C. W. 





it is really appalling to see how many “‘ young couples,”’ 
and old ones, too, for that matter, board nowadays. My 
grandmother used to say to her sons and nephews when 
they married: ‘‘ Don’t take thy wife into a boarding-house, 
to be handed around like a newspaper. Keep house, if it’s 
only in two rooms.”’ CLEMENT. 


If ‘‘T. F. B.,’’ who offers back numbers of The Christian 
Union “to any one who would be benefited ;by them,”’ will 
kindly send address to this office, he will be put in com- 
munication with a subscriber who would like very much to 
receive those numbers. 


A neighbor wishes to know the correct pronunciation of the 
word “dynamite.” Is the “y” short or long? It is too recent 
a word to be in our best manual, therefore we ask you. G. K. 

The “‘y”’ is long; dynamite. It is given in the supple 
ment to a late edition of Webster’s Dictionary. 


All inquiries regarding ‘‘ The Two Little Men’’ may be 
addressed to the Rev. W. R. Jenvey, 408 Garden Street, 
Hoboken, N. J. They will then be in direct communication 
with them. 





Is there not some way for preparing slides for magic lanterns 
at home? I find the slides a costly addition ta the lantern, and 
my use of a lantern very much |jmited by a lack of slides 
Back woons, 
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A RED ROSE AND A WHITE. 
By Martie B. Banks. 


EBRUARY seemed determined to have every one 

know that it did indeed belong to the winter 
months, and that, though it was the shortest one of the 
year, and so late in the season besides, it was not going 
to creep meekly away without making itself felt. 

Between three and four o'clock of its thirteenth day it 
was flinging arrows made of sharp little snow-flakes 
into the faces of all the passers through the streets ; 
sending cutting little blasts rushing round corners to 
meet unfortunate individuals going the other way: 
whirling dust into people's eyes, twisting umbrellas, and 
behaving altogether in a mad-cap fashion quite unbe 
coming the eve of a Saint's day, even though that day 
belonged to jovial St. Valentine bimself. 

A queer day for roses to be out, one would think ; yet 
there were two, of the kind that bleomin ail sorts of 
weather, and evidently they were not minding in the 
least February’s little flurry of temper and tempest. 

One of these roses was tucked snugly away under soft 
robes ina comfortable carrie ge, which wes drawn up by 
the sidewalk, her pretty head untouched by the smallest 
snow-flake, her dainty feet far from the cold ground. A 
warm, brilliant little Rose, without a care in the world, 
looking out through the carriage door, which, as the 
snew was driving in the opposite direction, she had 
begged to have left partly open, that she might amuse 
herself with the shifting pictures constantly passing be 
fore her. 

ag ry I have all the valentines now that I need,” 
she said to herself at la: There are ; 

Margaret, and sat ni Bert we 9 : ve a = 
here’s papa’s and ames , metre ra ae 
‘ , ‘ a's, and the funny one for 
if ncle Fred, and grandmamma’s—that is the best of all 

I'm sure she'll like those lovely roses, and the poetry is 
very nice, too. It’s a great trouble having so many 
people to send to,” but she glanced down at the pile of 
envelopes in her lap with a contented little smile, 
though it were very pleasant trouble after all. 

The other Rose was out in all the snow, standing be 
ree the window of a bookstore. A‘ pale, tattered. 
shivering little Rose, this one, 


as 


holding in cne hand a 
plece of faded red satin that she had rescued from an 
ash-barrel. She, also, was talking to herself, as she 
gazed with wistful eyes at the tempting array of books 
and cards behinu the glass. They were almost like fire 
and food to her, those gay covers, bright pictures, and 
silt letters, and she could imagine so many enchanting 
things from all that she saw, that she nearly forgot that 
she was cold and hungry and forlorn, with a world of 
trouble on her slender young shoulders. 

‘“And me and Katie ‘ll be sittin’ in the drawing 
room,” she was thinking aloud, “‘a-doin’ of our fancy- 
work ; Katie ‘Il be doin’ those Kessington things mother 
says the fine ladies do, and I'll be painting picters on 
the plates; then the bell will ring as loud as anything 
and our black gentleman comes in, and he Says, Says he, 
‘Here’s some valentines for yous, Miss O’Brien ; and 
there'll be two loverly, be-yeu-tiful valentines. That 
frosty, shiny one will be Katie's, and—let me see—I 
guess I'l] take those roses. I wish I was near enough to 
read the reading ; I s’pose it's regerlar po'try.” 
lhe Rose outside looked longingly upon the roses 
inside, and then, with a sad, weary sigh, as she came 
down from the elegant Miss O’Brien to humble, ragged 
little Rosie, she turned and faced the storm once more, 

She was somewhat blinded by the flying flakes, and 
her thoughts were still misty from her day-dream ; so, as 
she started to cross the street, she almost ran against the 
carriage door that was so near. She jumped back just 
in time; but her eyes wandered into the carriage and 
fell upon a card exactly like the one she had left in the 
shop window. ‘‘ Why, there's my valentine !’ she cried, 
suddenly. 

“Your valentine !” exclaimed the little girl in the car 
riage, looking up as the other little girl looked in, and 
the eyes of the red Rose and the eves of the white Rose 
met. 

** Yes,” replied Rosie, drawing backa little ; ‘‘ I chose 
it out of the window.” 

“« Are you going to buy it ?” asked Rose, with a shade 
of surprise in her pretty eyes. 

No,” answered Rosie ; ‘‘it’s going to be sent to me. 
No, ’tain’t either,” she added, bitterly. ‘‘’Twas only 
play. I made b’lieve Katie and me—Katie, she’s my 
sister—was going to get some, but we ain't. Nobody’d 
send us valentines.” 

It was a very compassionate glance that the child —_ 
her lap full of cards gave to the child who was not going 
to have a single one. 

‘“ What's your name ?” asked Red Rose, gently. 

“‘ Rosie O'Brien,” answered White Rose. 

“Qh, is it?” asked the red Rose. ‘Isn't that nice ? 
My name is Rose, too. Don’t you like to havea flower 
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“Don’t know,” replied the other. ‘‘Good &s any 
other, I s’pose.” 
“Oh, I think it’s the nicest name there could be,” per- 
sisted the child. ‘‘ My grandmother says roses are the 
sweetest flowers there are. She calls me her little Rose 
—that’s the reason I got her this valentine.” 
Rosie regarded her little companion half admiringly, 
half enviously. ‘‘ Nobody’d have me for a flower,” she 
said ; ‘“‘I ain't sweet or nice, and nobody’d care if I 
was.” 

“Why, yes,” said Rose. ‘‘ Your father and mother, 
and brothers and sisters.” 

‘‘There ain't any father about it,” returned Rosie, 
shortly. ‘‘He’s dead ; and my mother fell down stairs 
and broke her leg, and she’s so cross because she can’t 
work. She’s a good worker when she’s well—'deed 
mother is that ; but now we don’t have anything at all, 
and rent-day'’s coming, and Willie Jost his plece ’cause 
another boy stole, and now he’s round the streets al] the 
time; and the children are always fighting and crying. 
There ain't nobody to care “about flowers. We ain't 
much Jike flowers, Katie and me,” she added, with 
a grim smile, after a moment’s pause ; ‘‘ and we haven't 
got no place to grow in if we was,” she finished, with 
a touch of the fancy that had held her entranced before 
the shop window. 

‘+ Where do you live ?” asked Red Rose, suddenly, 

Rosie named a street, number, and floor, and then 
quickly drew away from the ca, riage door. A stately, 
beautiful old Jady came out of the shop and walked 
toward the children. 

“Is my little Rose tired of waiting ?” she asked, in’a 
gentle, melodious voice. Then the door was closed, and 
the white Rose slipped away almost as if she had dis 
solved like a snow-flake. 

‘Oh, grandmamma,” cried Rose, as the carriage 
rolled away, ‘“‘did you see that little girl? She isn't 
going to have a single valentine, and she hasn't anybody 
to call her ‘my little Rose.’ She told me where she 
lived. Please write it down before I forget it—and you 
see, grandmamma, I bought this lovely valentine for 
you, but she liked it so much. Would you mind if I 
sent it to her? You don't mind, do you, grand- 
mamma ?” 

“ You little chatterbox !” answered her grandmother, 
looking fondly down on the sweet, earnest little face. 
: Certainly Ido notmind. The little girl shall have one 
valentine, at least.” 

“She’s just like a flower,” thought Rosie, as she 
trudged along toward home, feeling very cross and 
very much dissatisfied. ‘‘She’s pretty, and good, and 
sweet, and she’s got everythin’, and everybody loves 
her, I guess. I'm all horrid, and ugly, and dirty—I 
couldn't be any dif'rent if I tried. There ain't any one 
to care, anyway.” 

‘« Whatever have you been doing all this time, child ?” 
asked her mother, in a worried, impatient tone. ‘Go 
right off now and get some bread and a candle; here’s 
the money. You might know better than to go trailing 
all over the country, and me here helpless as a stick or a 
stone.” 

“Why couldn't she say, ‘Where has my little Rose 
been so long?” thoughé Rosie, as she took the money 
and went away again ina very dispirited manner. * This 
is the darkest, dirtiest old place there ever was.” 

“Did yer see any valentines, Rosie ?” asked Katie, 
meckly, after the bread had teen eaten, the candle 
lighted, and Rosie and her mother were both busy with 
the shop work that brought them in £o pitiful a sum of 
money. 

‘That I did,” replied Rosie, a little happier because 
she had something to tell. ‘‘ Now, children, hush your 
noise, or you can’t hear. There was a great many of us 
choosin’ of our valentines to-day, and weren't they beau- 
tie—my !” and Rosie paused for a second. 

“Don’t stop to think about ’em,” whined Patsy. 
“Tell.” 

‘Well, first I chose one for Katie, the elegantest val- 
entine you ever seen. ’Twas all frosty-like all over, 
with a big moon as big as your head, and some water, 
all shining with the moon, and a boat sailin’ and sailin’. 
‘Twas just elegant. Then—let me see—oh ! then I got 
a be-yeu tiful one for Patsy, with lacey sort of trimming, 
and hearts and things stuck on with sharp sticks in ’em ; 
and then for mother there was one with pink fringe all 
round it, and birds asoarin’ and a-singin’, and some 
funny men all dressed up in red coats for Bobby ; and 
you'd ougbt to have seen mine. Mine was a beauty one. 
Big red roses growing up on a wall, and res] po'try 
on it, too. You never saw valentines like ‘em—never ! 

And what do you think I saw then?’ continued 
Rosie, now fully warmed up to her subject. ‘“‘ Why, 
the most beautifui, elegant, splendid little lady that ever 
was, setting up inagrand coach. She talked to me and 
I talked to her, Why, I was that near Icould have got 
in, most ; and she hada valentine just like mine, and her 
name was Rose, just like mine. What do you think of 


that ?” 


_ Vol. 





a “No! O'Brien? What would she be doing wi’ a 
name like that? Whatere you thinking of ?” 

Up on the broad avenue, at the home where the red 
Rose blossomed, St. Valentine was leaving his little 
messages all through the day that bore his name. The 
door-bell rang them in, the postman brought them, from 
aunts and uncles, cousins and friends, sisters and 
brothers, father, mother, and grandmamma. They 
were found beneath plates, under sofa-pillows, within 
books, and in all sorts of places ; but in none of them 
was Rose more interested than in the one she had ad 
dressed to Miss Rosie O’Brien, and sent by a special 
messenger to the given street and number. 

‘“Won't she be surprised, grandmamma ?” she said 
every five minutes. ‘‘ Do you think Henry can find the 
right place? I think she’s just opening it now; don't 
you, mamma ?” she asked, about an hour afterward. 

In the little room in the tenement-house the O'Brien 
children were playing receive valentines. Rosie pre 
tended that she wes the ‘‘little lady,’ and Katie was 
the grandmother. She had the piece of red satin pianed 
at her neck, though in imagination it covered her from 
head to foot, and bad a trail besides. 

‘* You must keep a-saying, ‘ Little Rose,’ and ‘ dear,’ 
and ‘darlin’,’ and all those things,” explained Rosie. 
‘“This is our drawing-room, and play this was my 
fancy-work. There! there goes the bell, and, grand 
mamma, you've only got your old sating on; youd 
Ought to have worn your velvetsand di’monds. Mcbbe 
it’s valentines for me, though.” 

Rap, rap, rap! There was no play about that sound 
ing knock. Some’ onc really was at the door, and that 
knock said, plainly, ‘‘ Don’t keep me waiting.” 

‘*Valentines !’ whispered Bobby ; but Rosie opered 
the door with no such delightful faith. 

A “black gentleman,” truly, and he actually banded 
in an envelope, saying hastily : ‘“‘For Miss O'Brien, 
then disappeared, as though in a hurry to leave 1! 
place. Some one really had sent her a valentine. 


“The very same one, as true as you live!’ cried 
Rosie, so much overcome by delight and surprise that it 
seemed as though she must be in a dream. ‘‘Oh, 


mother, see here, I've got a valentine | The one I chose 
myself. Only think of that !” 

“Well, well,” said the mother, as much pleised as the 
children. ‘‘ That’s what you've got, isit? Tothink yon 
really got a valentine !’ 

“It must have been the little lady,” safd Rose, more 
thantwenty times. ‘‘ And sec, Katie, darlin’, its regerlar 
poiry, just like I said,” and sheread'very slowly, and in 
a sing-song way : 

‘¢ Pansies are rich in their purple and gold, 
Lady Lily is fair to see ; 
But the Rose is the sweetest flower that blows 
So the Rose is the flower for me. 


‘* My little maid may be rich and fair, 
She may be poor, and plain to sce ; 
But apy maid that is sweet as the rose, 
That is the little maid for me.”’ 


” 


‘I'm going to scrub the floor,” she antounced the 
next morning. 

‘What's the use of being clean,” asked her mother, 
dejectedly, ‘‘ when there's never a bit to eat or a thiog 
to wear ?” 

““*Cause,’ answered Rosie. ‘‘ Who could bea flowe1 
in a dirty place like this ?” 

That valentine was a real little missionary in those 
small, cheerless rooms. It brought a few grains of com 
fort to the anxious, discouraged mother even. It fur 
nished Katie with a story to which the boys were neve! 
tired of listening ; and to Rosie's poor little heart, out of 
which hope and interest had well-nigh been crushed by 
the winter of care and poverty, it gave fresh strength. 
Her naturally lively, energetic nature sprang up again 
wonderfully. 

‘¢ Any maid may be sweet as the rose, 
Though she is poor, and plain to see,” 
sang the valentine. Her mother was still helpless ; the 
money she had saved was going fast ; Willie was stil! 
in want of a place, and rent-day was coming. Still, some 
one had thought of her and sent her « valentine, enc 
that was enough to make her much happier. 

Then the valentine put into her head the remem 
brance of a time when she used to go to Sunday-school, 
and that thereshe used to learn ‘‘ how to benice,” as she 
expressed it. She decided to go again, and there she 
discovered what was more than anything e]se—what she 
had known once, but had almost forgoiten—that there 
was Somebody who ‘‘cared :’ Somebody who loved 
flowers and little children. Yes, the valentine had 
found its mission, even though it was the humble one 
of making a weak little plant feel its way up into light 
and air. 

Peihaps no one would have noticed much difference 
in the small rooms as the days went by, but they were a 
little cleaner, and so were the hands and faces of the 
children. She scolded and fretted a good deal, poor 
little Rosie | but she was a little more thoughtful for her 





This fact was received with ‘he expected surprise. 





for a name ?” 


“Q’Brien, too ?” asked Patsy. 


mother, alittle more gentle with those naughty, trouble- 
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Feb. 19, 1885, 
some children, a little more patient with Willie, who | 
laughed at her for ‘‘ putting on airs” when she tried to 
speak Ike her ‘‘ little lady.” 

‘Somebody cares,” sang the valentine to her now, and 
so the time went on until something else happened. 
One remarkable day the ‘‘ grand coach” stopped before 
the door of the tenement-house. Mrs. Brown, the 
housekeeper of Rose’s mother, stepped out, looked 
around, and then began toclimb the stairs. That much- 
indulged, generous little red Rose had given the poor 
woman no peace until she had consented to seek out the 
little girl to whom the valentine had been sent. ‘‘ Some 
body cares,” the valentine had seemed to say to Rosie ; 
and surely, if it were not so, why did help come just when 
it was so sorely needed ? That visit did wonders for the 
poor family. A place was found for Willle, where he 
was kept out of mischief ; nourishing food was given to 
the mother, which helped her toward recovery so rapidly 
that she was soon turned again into the industrious, 
thrifty woman she had been before her accident ; and 
when rent-day came they were helped over that hard 
place and started on their way once more, which gave 
them a little time to make up what had been lost dur- 
ing the long, hard winter. 

As the floors became cleaner the walls scemed to 
brighten in response. Sunday-school cards and hymns 
were tacked up. A geranium tbat Rosie earned at the 
sewing school took its place on one of the window-sills, 
and, clad in some of the cast-off rose-leaves of the other 
Rose, our little Rosie was able to go back to her studies 
again, 

The stifled little bud had begun to find its ‘‘ chance at 
growing,” and when, about a year afterward, it was 
transplanted, and placed under the care of good Mrs. 
Brown to learn all sorts of useful things, it opened very 
fast indeed under the sunshine and genial atmosphere of 
her goodness and kindness. 

Rosie will never be like the brilliant ‘‘ queen Rose ” in 
the rose-bud garden of girls. She will always be a 
white Rose, but she is becoming every day more neut 
and refined, more helpful and good-tempered, and, so 
says the valentine : 

‘* Any maid that is sweet as the rose, 
That is the little maid for me.” 

But if St. Valentine had not brought the two Roses 

together, all this never would bave happened, 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
HAT should I do without you to help me? 
Read this card, and tell me about the games 
that interest you : 
Dear Aunt latience ; 

Will you not tell us, from time to time, some interesting games 
foroldand young? Also, charades that will act well. I am sure 
you would prove a benefactress if you would only tell non- 
dancers how to entertain their friends. 

Very truly yours, M.G. 

Now, what should I know about gamcs? Stop; let 
me think. [ believe I do remember some. Great fun 
has been enjoyed in our house over ‘‘ Quaker billiards,” 
or ‘‘Squails.” A round table three or four feet in 
diamcter, some checkers, and a heavy something about 
the size of a checker, are the materials. Put the weight 
in the middle of the table, and seat the players around 
it. It; they ‘‘play partners,” that is, divide into two 
parties, seat the partners alternately. Each player may 
have three or four checkers, and, in turn, they try 
to snap a checker from the edge of the table to the cen- 
ter. The game belongs to the side or the player who 
gets the checkers nearest the center and keeps them 
there. Skillful ‘‘ shots” send the other side away, and 
much merriment is caused by unskillful ones. 

Then there are several games of drawing. One, es- 
pecially, which no one need to be afraid to try for lack 
of artistic fingers. As many papers as players are pre 
pared. Ordinary cheap note-paper is the best. Fold 
each leaf across in three divisions, so folded that the 
player who takes the first part—the head—to draw will 
have the top part of the paper, and not see the rest. He 
draws » head, and, lcaving on the edges of the fold a 
mark so that the next player can see where the neck 
comes, passes the papcr along. On the second division 
a body is drawn, and places to show where the legs 
come are marked on the lower edge, and the feet are 
added by the third artist. The unfolding of the papers 
is the occasion of much laughing, as a man’s head may 
be placed on a chicken’s body and a child’s feet, etc. 

There are endless words suitable for charades. Pyg- 
malion is immediately suggestive. An improvised sty 
made of a gray shawl and a few chairs, with a good 
mimic for a pig, and a discussion between two farmers, 
oracity girl and her country cousin, would make a 
good first scene ; ‘‘ May” would be easily acted if chil- 
dren were at hand ; and “lion” would allow an extract 
from Shakespeare’s scene between Pyramus and Thisbe ; 
while the whole word would give an opportunity for 
much effective arrangement and acting. A young girl 
can be made into a ttatue with her arms incased in white 





ttocking legs, her hands in cctton gloves, her hair cov- 
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ered with white wadding, and her face whitened with 
chalk ; only two sheets for drapery are needed to trans- 
form a very rosy, lively young girl into a motionless 
marble statue. The studio affords a chance for a con 
fusion of beauty—bright afghans, easels, busts, guitars, 
etc. The artist, with black velvet skull-cap, white 
linen blouse belted over dark trousers, may be as hand 
some as a young man can be ‘‘ gotten up.” 

Another word isamusing. 1st scenc, Mosque. Itis not 
difficult to pile chairs and tables so as to produce a 
wonderful building, with domes and minarets made of 
varieties of umbrellas. A ‘‘white-robed and turbaned 
crier” mounts slowly to the highest minaret, and utters 
his call to prayer while a procession of the faithful 
(white-robed and turbaned by means of cotton sheets 
and piilow-cases) slowly wind around the building and 
enter it to join in a low, monotonous chant. 

2d Scene. Key. It can be represented in so many 
ways that it issafe to leave it to the ingepuity of the 
players. A scene from ‘‘ Blue Beard,” or a burglary, or 
the coming home of a newly married couple, would 
give interest. 

3d Scene. ‘‘Toe.” This might be acted by the Pope, 
and his surroundings, with a company of devout men 
and women; or a nobleman ij] with gout. The former 
could be made a very imposing scene. 

The whole word, ‘‘ Mosquito,” has unlimited possibili- 
ties. An orator giving a fine address out-of-doors in 
summer, with occasional irrelevant gestures ; a lovers’ 
chat in the woods, unromantically interrupted; a 
sleeper, or rather one who would sleep but cannot, act- 
ing in a ludicrously desperate mood, might be the cen 
tral point ; and 2 monstrous mosquitu, made by tightly 
pinning a boy into a brown shawl, fastening great wings 
mace of brown paper on to his shoulders, moving 
about on his hands and knees to the music of a loud 
buzzing and humming, will make a grand finale to the 
charade. 

This is enough for once, I think. I hope M. G. may 
hear from many among the o!der cousins in answer to 
her request to me. 

LAKE MILLs, January 20, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

How do you make a kite ? Write to me when youcan. I have 
anewdoll. Mamma has written this letter for Gertrude. I live 
in Wisconsin. GERTRUDE 8. 

I am six years old. G.S8. 


I don’t make kites much, but my boys do. Carl says, 


“*'Take some sticks and make a frame ; tie some string 


around them, paste paper on it,—and—and—and—wby, 
it’s easy enough to make a kite, mamma.” 

But I should want better directions than that. I 
should want to know about the size of the sticks, and 
whether they should be of pine or some other wood. 
Let me see if [ can tell you how [ should try to make a 
kite. I would take two sticks, one about two feet long, 
the other one foot and a half long, and about as thick as 
the rim of aslate. I would cross them by putting the 
middle of the shorter stick about two thirds of the way 
up on the longer stick, and I would tie them firmly 
there together. With asharp knife I would cut some 
grooves in the four ends of the sticks so that the string 
which I should stretch tightly around them to make the 
outside edge of my kite would not slip off. Then I 
would carefully cover this frame with thin, strong paper 
by pasting the edges over the string. Then I would tie 
some strong cord to each of the four corners, and bring 
the four pieces together in such a way as to balance my 
kite, and from that knot I would fasten the long cord 
with which I should try to hold it when it should soar 
away up into the clouds. But before I let it go—for of 
course it wculd want to go, and would sail up, up, up, 
never £o high, as soon as I gave it achance—I should tie 
to the lower end of the longer stick a ‘‘ tail” made of 
pieces of cloth or paper, tied a few inches apart, toa 
strong string. Now, boys, what do you say ?—would my 
kite go? If it did I should try some different shapes, 
a ‘‘bow kite” or an ‘‘ octagon,” and I would put bright- 
colored papers on the kite and in its tail. This windy 
day would be just the time for tlying kites, if it were 
not so very cold and icy. But warmer windy days will 
come, and it will be a good plan to have your kites 
ready. 


Topp's Point, Ill, January 28, 1885. 
My Dear Aunt Patience : 


I received your letter, and have delayed answering it because 
I had nothing special to write. You said in your letter that 
once, when in Illinois, you were told that people on the prairies 
never had the small vegetables, such as peas, beans, lettuce, etc 
I think you have been misinformed, for people in our locality 
raise all of these small vegetables, and a great variety of fruits, 
and cultivate many beautiful flowers. If it was not forthe mud, 
this would be a very pretty country. But during the latter part 
of winter and spring this mars a great deal of our pleasure. Just 
now the ground is covered with snow, which has made it very 
pleasant. We have had grand times sliding down hill, and are 
making the most of it. Our Sunday-school had quite a nice time 
Christnms Eve. We spoke pieces and had a Christmas tree. 
Santa Claus came through the window to see that each child 
received a present. 

I must close now, because I have nothing more to say. 

Your loving niece, Be.xe J. N. 


Thank you for correcting me about the vegetables. 
Do you suppote that what I heard was true, twenty or 
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twenty-five years ago, when the country was ‘‘ younger’? 
Perhaps when men first moved there they were too 
busy getting their farms ready for the great crops to 
spend much time on small ones. [ have seen some 
Western mud, and [ think it does make driving and 
walking rather unpleasant in the spriog 





ATLANTA, Ga., JaQuary 24, 1885 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have just been reading jour Writing-Desk for this week, and 
I thought [ would answer your “ little question in history.” 

Inthe year 1346, the famous battle of Crecy took place be- 
tween Edward the Third, of England, and Philip, of France. 

The English were victorious, owing partly to the bravery of 
the Black Prince (so called fromthe color of his armor), who was 


the heir apparent to the English throne, and at that time only 
fifteen years of age. King John, of Bohemia, who was very oid 
and blind, was among the slain in the French army 

The Black Prince, seeing King John lying dead on the field, rode 
up to his body and took the three black ostrich plumes and the 
German motto “Ich Dien” fromthe brave old King’s helmet, 
and the young Prince of Wales and his successors have worn the 
three plumes, with the motto, ever since 

I think it is a good motto for princes, for they should serve their 
country, 

Bessie and I thank you for your kind letter, which we received 
several weeks ago. Your loving niece, GRACE P., 

Thank you for answering the question, and other 
young people whose letters I have not room to print. 

SUNDERLAND, Vt., February 2, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I received your letter. I have not lost interest in your letters, 
and would like to have my name on your list. I will tell you 
why you have not heard from me. I worked in the mill, and 
got my right hand caught in the gearing, and had to have my 
right hand cut off, and was pretty bad at first, but every body 
was so kind, it is all healed up, and I can do most anything now. 

I am going to bave a rubber hand with which [I can write 
some. Yours truly, Frank I. M 

Your reason for not writing is very good. I think 
you will be entitled to great credit if you succeed im 
doing manly work with but one hand. Still, it has 
been done by others, and you have the encouragement 
of their example. Professor Doremus, of New York, a 
famous chemist, and General O. O. Huward, of the 
army, are examples of men who have served the world 
well with but one arm. Will you tell us how you su 
ceed in using the rubber hand ? 





* East SAGINAW, January 27, 18865 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have never written you a letter, but I like you, and I like to 
hear what you write to the children. My name is Freddy, but I 
am alittle girl. I live in East Saginaw; it is a great place for 
salt and lumber, but nota very pretty place, still it is a busy 
town. I have a large brother named Ernest ; he bas a horse he 
calls Dick, who often tries to {stand} on his head, and his dog is 
named Bismark ; some of the gentlemen call him the Chancelor. 
He steals rubbers off door-steps. I like him, for he is handsome, 
and loves me. I send youa picture album; I made it for the 
sick children. I would like to have you give it to those who can- 
not get well. Mamma read me about them. I wish they might 
be cured. I have one friend who I love very much; ber name is 
Marion. I send herlove to you. I hope yeu will let me be your 
niece. Freppy G 

Does your friend let you give away her love’ Ah! 
how we do love those who love us, even though they do 
wrong things ! 
love. Do you seea word in your letter put between 
funny marks? I had to guess at that word, for you left 
it out. Perhaps I did not guess the right word. Is yom 
whole name Frederica? We never like to think a sick 
boy or girl cannot get well. But your album will make 
a very sick child happy for a little while at least. 


So, if we want to be loved, we must 


DurpmamM Vita, Southampton, December,3!, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I think it is quite time I wrote to you again. 

Mamma is better than she was when Elsie wrote to you in the 
summer. Grandmais gone to Blackpool, in the north of England, 
and is much better 

I am going to tell you of a visit [had to Ventor with mamma 
and grandma. Ventor is a seaside place at the back of the Isle of 
Wight. Sucha pretty place, with beautiful cliffsand parks! The 
c iffsare very high, and you can walk right along on the tops to 
Shanklin. Grandma wasso well there that she was able to walk 
on the cliffs. 

Then there was the park, which looked right across the sea on 
one side, and a beautiful down called Boniface on the other. 
The park is public, and is half cultivated and half wild, anda 
beautiful little stream with gold and silver fish in it. Mamma 
went twice ina bath-chair, the road way, and grandma and | 
walked the cliff way. The entrance from the cliffisthe prettiest, 
as you have to go up several steps. I had a bath inthe sea, but 
it was rather rough, and the waves knocked me down once, but 
I enjoyed it. Mamma stayed two weeks, and I stayed three 

Baby has grown very much lately, and says such funny things 
She was repeating the rhyme, “Sing a song of sixpence,”’ and 
when she came to the “ blackbird pecked off her nose,” she said 
snapped instead ; when the servant corrected her she said, “It 
says snapped in the Bible.” 

I hope I have not written too long a letter, but will close now, 
wishing you a** happy New Year.” 

From your loving niece, 





Emtrie A. D’'E 

We are very glad to get these glimpses of our 
“motherland.” Do we not all send our hearty good 
wishes to this cousin and her family, from the dear 
grandma down tothe dear baby ? [bave sent by post my 
| thanks for the lovely card of “‘ English Ivy.” Please 
give my love to each of the others, and keep ‘‘ toll” for 
| yourself, from 

Your affectionate AUNT PATIENC! 
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SUNDAY EAFTERNOON. 


AND WILT THOU PARDON, LORD? 


A ND wilt thou pardon, Lord, 

A A sinner such as I ? 

Although thy book has crimes record 
Of such a crimson dye ? 


So deep are they engrav’d— 
So terrible their fear, 

The righteous scarcely shall be sav’d, 
And where shall I appear ? 


My soul, make all things known 
To Him who all things sees : 
That so the Lamb may yet atone 

For thine iniquities. 


O thou Physician blest, 
Make clean my guilty seul! 
And me, by many a sin oppress’d, 
Restore, and keep me whole! 


I know not how to praise 
Thy mercy and thy love: 
But deign thy servant to upraise, 
And I shall learn above !—[Selected. 








Dost Thou indeed stand at the door of my heart ; dost 
thou knock and claim entrance there ? If this, if noth. 
ing less than this, is the fact, what ‘an infinite conde- 
scension is here, what a strange and marvelous reversal 
of all the ordinary dealings of the divine love! but only 
a reversal that so these dealings may shine forth more 
gloriously than ever else they would have done. Other- 
where thou hast said: ‘‘1 am the Door” (John x., 9). 
Thou hast bidden us knock at the gate of heaven, and 
hast promised that we should not knock in vain. But all 
is altered bere. It is thou who standest without, as 
one exposed to all the inclemency of the midnight air ; 
it is thou who art content to wait our leisure, and to 
make proof whether the time has not at length arrived 
when we shall be no longer in arms and at strife with our 
own blessedness, but shall yield ourselves, vanquished 
indeed, but the vanquished of Almighty Love. 


I know all the saddest secrets of thy soul, am willing 
to take thy cause in hand. Others may despair of thee, 
thou mayest despair of thyself ; but I do not despair. 
There is balm in my Gilead, and I am wise to heal and 
mighty to save. I will bring thee out of great depths, 
draw thee out of deep mire, set thy feet upon a rock, 
even upon that Rock which {s higher than thee, yea, the 
Rock which is higher than all. In Me, if only thou 
wilt know me, in Me is thine help. 





Thou who sawest in the tentmaker the builder of 
fairer habitations, who didst recognize Paul in Saul, 
Matthew the Apostle in Levi the Publican, Israel in 
Jacob, Cephas in Simon, find, if thou canst, something 
which shall compel even me, who have stood out so 
long, to yield to the potent attractions of thy love. 
Draw thou me, and I shall follow. Draw me by love 
or by fear, or, better still, by a twofold cord made up 
of both; for if only I wake up at the last in thy like- 
ness, I shall quarrel with none of the steps wherewith 
thou hast led me at last to a joy ineffable and full of 
glory. 


PAUL SENT TO FELIX.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


MONG all the curious and anonymous phenomena 
A of a contradictory and enigmatical human nature, 
nothing is more contradictory or enigmatical than the 
phenomena of what we call the religious life. Of all 
the curious, subtile, and self-deceiving movements of the 
human soul, none are more curious, more subtile, or 
more self-deceiving than those of the faculty we call 
conscience. A Jew, who has been at one time perhaps 
a member of the Sanhedrim, who has been, at all events, 
activein promoting the interests of the Jewish hierarchy , 
and in punishing, persecuting, and pursuing to the 
death the Christian heretics whose growing power 
threatened that hierarchy with an overthrow which 
finally overtook it, turns suddenly, and becomes him- 
self first a Christian disciple, then a Chnstian preacher, 
and finally a Christian missionary and propagandist, 
carrying into the new faith all the zeal and ardor of his 
whole nature, strengthened and inflamed by a new en- 
thusiasm ; he gives to the new religion a new aggressive- 
ness, and not less by his audacious courage than by his 
matchless eloquence sets in motion the waves of an agi- 
tation which has never since ceased in human history. 
The se!f-interests of the hierarchy are aroused for his 
suppression, That is natural enough; but the con} 





‘ International Sunday-School Lesson for March 1, 1885.—Acts 
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science, and even what passed for the piety, of the de- 
fenders of the old religion is also aroused against the 
man whom they count an apostate. Wherever he has 
gone he has met with the most bitter opposition of the 
most zealous adherents of the Jewish faith. He has 
been mobbed and beaten; he has been set upon and 
almost killed ; he has been falsely accused, and counsel 
has been employed to wrest a death sentence against him 
from a Roman judge. At last more than forty Jews 
enter into aconspiracy to assassinate him ; they lay 
their plans shrewdly and skillfully, and then—and this 
is the extraordinary and enigmatic feature in the whole 
affair—they bind themselves together under a solemn 
compact to eat nothing until they have accomplished 
their purpose ; they take upon themselves a religious 
vow, invoking the imprecation of Almighty God upon 
them if they fail to fulfill it. Practically they demand 
the countenance and aid of Jehovah in a scheme of as- 
sassination. What conception of God’s character could 
such men have ? what notion of religious obligation and 
true sacredness ? 

Extraordinary we have called this phase of religious 
life ; and yet it is only extraordinary when we look at 
it through a philosophic atmosphere and endeavor to 
account for it by philosophic considerations. It is an 
unhappily ordinary experience, the parallel of which is to 
be found recorded on almost every page of the religious 
history of mankind—from the Thug in India invoking 
the blessing of his god upon robbery, rapine, and mur- 
der, and carrying the sacred cow with him on his mur- 
derous expeditions, to the Puritan in New England 
driving out into the wilderness the pious Roger Will- 
jams. The religious history of mankind is blurred and 
blackened with just such enigmatical records as this. 
We can understand how Nero, fired by an insane pas- 
sion of cruelty, should cover the Christian martyrs with 
tar, and make blazing torches of them in pagan Rome ; 
but how a Christian Pope should invoke divine blessings 
on the tortures of the Inquisition, the cruelties of a 
Duke of Alva, or the monstrous massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and Christian Europe could conceive that it 
was following and honoring Jesus Christ in the mur- 
derous military Crusades ; how Joun Calvin could rec- 
oncile it, even with his own stern theology, to sanction 
in the name of the God of love the burning of Servetus ; 
how the Puritans could lash the Quaker woman at the 
cart’s tail, and yet pray, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive those who trespass against us ;” how in our 
own times, in milder forms, the same rancor and bitter- 
ness can find utterance, sometimes in the pulpit, oftener 
in the controversial theological book, and oftenest in 
the so-called religious newspaper ; how Christian men 
can lash one another with the pen and burn one another 
over the slow fire of a popular accusation, and imagine 
that they are serving God and following Christ, and can 
invoke either upon their spirit or upon their action the 
blessing of Him who sends his sun and his rain upon 
the evil and upon the good, upon the just and upon the 
unjust—this is the enigma of enigmas ; the greatest and 
most perplexing puzzle in all the puzzling life of man. 

That you can invoke God’s blessing upon your enter- 
prise does not prove that the enterprise is a godly one; 
it may only prove that your conception of God is cruel 
and barbaric. There is but one test of all life’s actions— 
the test of love ; there is but one law by which to deter- 
mine whether your conduct toward your fellow-man is 
truly religious or irreligious—the law, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. Whatever springs out of 
a pure, deep, divine love to him, whether he be Chris- 
tian or pagan, orthodox or heretic, faithful or apostate, 
is Christian ; whatever delights to inflict pain, suffer- 
ing, disaster, disgrace, humiliation upon him, under 
whatever cloak it may be covered, and with whatever 
false prayers it may be sanctified, is wholly and utterly 
irreligious. 

This is the first lesson which the story of Paul’s escape 
from the Jewish conspirators teaches. The second les- 
son can hardly be put in didactic terms so clearly and 
so forcibly as it is put in the narrative itself. Who can 
read of the calmness of Paul in this hour of peril, his self- 
possession, his practical wisdom in sending his nephew 
to the chief captain to tell direct his story, his quiet 
waiting for the chief captain to do what he would, and his 
apparently calm confidence in the result, without a new 
sense of admiration for the heroic character of one who 
illustrated by his life, as well, perhaps, as any character 
in history has ever illustrated, what it is to add to your 
faith virtue—that is, valor? Whocan read this story 
without a new sense of the often forgotten truth that 
the Bible everywhere represents, as the true type of a 
genuine religious spirit, a manly courage and calm self- 
reliance and a quiet and strong composure, which is the 
the very antipodes of that weak and wishy-washy senti- 
mentalism which pietism has sometimes portrayed as a 
Christian spirit. Faith is the inspiration of the highest 
heroism, and the State has no nobler record of true heroes 
than that which the Church of Christ possesses. To be 
a Christian is to be a man, and to be an unmanly Chris- 
tian is as much a contradiction in terms as to be an un- 
loving one. It can hardly be necessary to point, in 











addition to the noble illustration which this story affords 
of God’s watching over us, Who discovers the secret 
conspiracy ? Who brings it to the knowledge of the 
chief captain? Who puts it into the heart of the old 
Roman to defeat the conspirators of their game? Who 
makes pagan Rome itself the minister of the great 
apostle’s deliverance, as later he makes it the means 
of extending his missionary tour to the world’s capi 
tal ? 

There is one thing I have often thought I should like 
to know in reading this story : what became of these 
forty men? Ido not believe they starved themselves to 
death. How did they get a dispensation ? or how, with 
out one, reconcile themselves to the violation of their 
solemn vow ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
NEW DANGER. 
By Emity Huntinetron MILLER. 


ENRY. It looks to me as if Lysias, the chief 

captain, must have been friendly to Paul ; at least 
he was determined that he should have a fair chance for 
himself, and not be killed before he had been proved 
guilty of anything. 

JenniE, I like Lysias a great deal better than the 
Jews, if he was a heathen. I dare say the chief priests 
would have been willing to pay him a good deal of money 
to let them put Paul out of the way, and say nothing 
about it. 

Morner. Yes. But you know it would have been 
a dangerous thing for Lysias to try, because Paul was a 
Roman, and he knew it. And suppose some of his 
friends had gone to Felix, the Roman Governor, and 
said, ‘‘ Do you know that Lysias has let those miser 
able Jews put a Roman citizen to death, because he did 
not believe just as they do about the proper way to 
worship their gods ?” Then how do you think Lysias 
himself would have fared ? 

JAMES. I guess he would have fared worse than 
Paul. When Paul and Silas were in prison, and the 
earthquake opened the prison doors, the jailer was 
going to kill himself because he thought his prisoners 
had escaped. He knew he would be tortured just the 
same though he were not at all to blame. 

FATHER. At any rate, the Jews saw very plainly that 
Lysias would not give Paul up to them unless they made 
some show of fair dealing. Did they give it up, Mary ? 

Mary. They tried a new plan. Forty of them got 
together, and made a solemn promise that they wouldn't 
eat or drink till they had killed Paul. Then they went 
tothe elders and told them of their plan, and asked 
to pretend they wanted to question Paul again, and so 
get the captain to bring him before the council. They 
were going to hide somewhere, and kill him the minute 
he got outside of the castle. 

Susy. Were these elders a// bad men, papa? How 
could they think it was right to help murder a man ? 

FATHER, It would be very strange if there were not 
some good, honest men among the Jewish elders, but you 
see, Susy, the books their wisest men had written taught 
that it was right to kill in any way those who had turned 
away from the worship of the true God, as they said 
Paul had done. And don’t you remember Jesus said he 
that hated his brother was a murderer already in his 
heart? Hatred very quickly hardens the heart, and 
makes it easy for us to deceive ourselves into thinking 
we are anxious for the right, when we are only anxious 
to have our own way. 

JAMES. It was a good thing that the disciples remem 
tered to watch as well as to pray, or they never would 
have found out about this plot till it was too late. 

FatHER. I daresay there werea good many watchers, 
but who was the successful one ? 

JENNIE. Paul’s sister’s son. I wonder if he wasn't 
just a big boy who could be standing around without 
any one suspecting him. 

Henry. Or perhaps he hid under the stairs to the 
castle. 

FaTHeR. He found out the plot, at allevents, and 
went and told Paul. Prisoners in those days were sup- 
plied with food by their friends, and I dare say he was 
in the habit of going to the.castle. Henry, read the next 
verses. 

Henry. ‘‘ Then Paul called the centurion unto him 
and said, Bring this young man unto the chief captain, 
for he hath a certain thing to tell him. So he took hiin 
and brought him to the chief captain, and said, Paul, 
the prisoner, called me unto him and prayed me to bring 
this young man unto thee, who hath something to say 
unto thee.” 

MotTHer. The chief captain took the young man 
aside and heard his story, and evidently believed it. 

FatHer. What did he decide to do? 

James. To send him off secretly by night to Cesarea, 
where Felix, the Roman Governor, lived. That was 
the place from which Paul and his friends had walked 
to Jerusalem. 

Mary. He is going back now in grand style, riding 
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on a horse, with a guard of seventy horsemen and four 
hundred soldiers. 

“Jenry. But I guess Paul would rather have had old 
Mnason and Luke and the restof his friends, with staves 
in their hands and bundles on their shoulders. 

MornHer. They started at the third hour; that was 
about nine o'clock at night, and as the captain had 
charged them to do it secretly, the Jews probably never 
suspected that their prisoner was gone. 

Mary. I wonder if they came the next morning 
bowing down before the captain, and asking to have 
Paul sent before the council. How he must have de- 
spised them for pretending to be good ! 

Henry. He didn’t tell them so; he only said that he 
had concluded to send the prisoner to Felix, and if they 
had anything against him they might go and say it to 
the Governor ; at least, that is what he wrote in his let- 
ter to Felix. 

JAMES. But youcan’t depend on the letter, because 
he said in it that he rescued Paul because he heard he 
was a Roman, and that was notso. I’m afraid Lysias 
was only looking out for himself. 

Farner. Perhaps so, but God was looking out for 
Paul. He had said to him, ‘‘ Be of good cheer ;” and 
after that Paul was not to be troubled by Jews or 
Romans, 


IS ENDLESS PUNISHMENT UNJUST ? 
By Austin Puewps, D.D. 


| 5S its existence inconsistent with the character of God ? 

On this inquiry ultimately hang all objections to 
the retributive teachings of the Scriptures. Obvious as 
those teachings are on the face of them, they will be 
nullified by violent and tortuous interpretations if the 
secret feeling of the reader is that they are a calumny 
against God. As one objector expressed it in argument 
with a believer, ‘‘ Your God is my Devil.” So long as 
this conception of the doctrine fills the mind, argu- 
ment is useless. The plainest assertions of the divine 
Word go for nothing. A book, no matter what its 
claims to inspiration are, which ascribes Satanic char- 
acter to God can have no force as an authority to a rea- 
sonable mind. 

The question, also, in the last analysis, narrows itself 
to the endless existence of sin. Snffering is not the 
mystery of this world. Sin is the mystery. Assume 
sin as the great moral fact of its history, and no suffer- 
ing is inexplicable. Sin and suffering—suffering and 
sin—are twin factors in human destiny. Can or will a 
benevulent God create beings—millions or one, it makes 
no difference—who he knows will sin forever? This is 
the gist of the whole matter. 

1. In reply, let it be observed that we do not know 
that the prevention of sin under moral government is 
possible to the power of God. In the constitution of 
things some contigencies involve contradictions. God 
cannot « xecute absurdities. He cannot so change the 
mathematical relations of numbers that, to the human 
mind, twice five shall be more or less than ten. God 
cannot so metamorphose the nature of colors that, their 
relations to the human eye remsining what they are, 
black and white shall change places in our vision, or the 
sky be green and the grass blue. God cannot so trans- 
mute the pleasures of the senses that, their nature re- 
maining unchanged, the eye shall delight in a symphony 
of Beethoven, and the ear in the ‘ Sistine Madonna.” 
These are changes which God is as powerless to effect 
asman. They involve absurdities. They bear no rela- 
tion to omnipotent power. 

For aught that we know, this same principle may 
pervade the moral universe. We live under moral gov- 
ernment, Our chief distinction is the possession of a 
moral nature. Within the limits prescribed to moral 
freedom, a moral being, be he man or angel, is as im 
perial in bis autocracy as God is in the infinite range of 
his being. This, God has himself ordained. Moral 
freedom is a prerogative of stupendous grandeur. The 
stellar universe is not equal in immensity to one think- 
ing, sentient, self-determining mind. Man’s supreme 
endowment is not immortality. It is his ability to be 
what he wills to be, to do what he chooses to do, to be- 
come what he elects to become in his growth of ages. 

Now, we do not know that such a being, remaining 
sovereign of his moral freedom, can be kept, under all 
conditions of probation, from a moral catastrophe. 
There is more than a poetic fancy in Wordsworth's con- 
ception of ‘‘man’s wnconquerable mind.” Mind is as 
absolute over its own act in evil asin good. From the 
nature of the case, therefore, it cannot be proved that a 
being who can sin will not sin. Power to do is itself 
temptation to do. ‘‘ The free-will tempted me: the 
power to do or not to do,” says Coleridge’s Wallenstein. 
Few men can stand on the summit of a lofty tower 
without a momentary sense of peril in the consciousness 
of the power to plunge headlong. A special police 
guard the Tower Vendéme, in Paris, to prevent that 
form of suicide. So overwhelming, often, is the fasct- 
nation of power to do an evil deed ! 
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The same fascination is involved in moral freedom 
under the government of God. Its possibilities of good 
are balanced by equal possibities of evil. Which shail 
become history depends on the tempted being, and 
ultimately on him only. In the case of man, we do not 
know that God could have saved him from the fall, 
except by annihilating his moral freedom. True, we 
cannot affirm that it was so, but we must prove that it 
was not so, before we can reasonably charge God with 
wrong in the permission and punishment of eternal 
gin. 

2. We do not know that the prevention of sin, under 
a moral government, is possible to the wisdom of God. 
The infinite and eternal expediencies of the moral uni- 
verse may forbid it. We do not know the infinite com- 
plications of any act of God. A sublime unity charac- 
terizes all God’s ways. His government is imperial. 
One aim, one plan, one animus, rules the whole. Speak- 
ing in the dialect of human government, one policy 
sways the universe. We do not know, therefore, the 
remote consequences of a policy chosen for the admin- 
istration of one world. It has invisible convolutions 
and reticulations in the history of other worlds. To 
have chosen the policy of prevention in the regulation 
of sin here might have necessitated changes in govern- 
ment elsewhere, which would have been revolutiorfary 
in their working. Convulsions in consequence might 
have shaken the foundations of moral government 
everywhere. True, we cannot affirm it, but neither 
can we deny it. 

We reasonably ask, then, may it not have been con- 
ceivably better that one world should have been left to 
voluntary ruin than that all worlds should have been 
left void of populations of intelligent and moral beings ? 
Astronomers tell us that, in the history of the sidereal 
heavens, one world has disappeared. It went out in 
darkness. Once as luminous as Sirius, it grew dim, 
and yet more dim, till at last its flickering ray, like the 
flame of a spent candle, vanished. A dread vacancy 
remains where once glistened a globe of stellar beauty. 
The phenomenon is suggestive of fearful possibilities. 
No human wisdom would have so planned the destiny 
of the stars. But is not such a catastrophe a less evil 
than that these myriads upon myriads of sidereal sys 
tems should never have been ? 

Why should not the same reasoning apply to the 
history of the moral universe ? Is it not a less evil that 
one world should fall into moral ruin than that the uni- 
verse should be void of populations capable of such a 
fall? That some inhabitants of one such fallen world 
should be left unrepentant to the doom they have 
chosen—is not even this a less appalling calamity than 
that the history of sinless worlds without number should 
have remained unwritten ? Shall all best things in the 
universe be forbidden, that some may be saved from 
abuse ? 

We affirm, therefore, that it may not have been pos- 
sible to the wisdom of God to prevent the entrance of 
sin and consequent retribution into the moral universe 
through the history of man. Infinite expediency may 
have been against it. True, we cannot affirm that it 
was so, but we must prove that it was not so before we 
can charge God with wrong in the infliction of endless 
retribution upon endless guilt. 

3. If it may not be possible to divine power, and if it 
may not be possible to divine wisdom, to prevent sin in 
the government of God, then we affirm, further, that it 
may not be possible to divine benevolence. A benevolent 
God can do only practicable things. He can du only 
wise things. He can do only that which infinite power 
can do, under the direction of infinite wisdom. 

The non-prevention of sin, therefore, in this world of 
ours may have been the best thing which, under the 
conditions here existing, benevolence could plan for. 
Speaking after the analogy of human governments, the 
policy of non-interference may, in many instances of hu 
man guilt, have been the policy of love. To let sin 
alone in some cases may be the dictate of benevolence. 
To leave it in the awful extremity of evil developed and 
matured, to which it naturally drifts by the force of its 
own momentum, may be the first and last and best decree 
of that watchful love which notes the fall of a sparrow. 
True, again, we cannot, reasoning from the nature of 
the case, affirm that it is so, but we must prove that it 
not so before we can hold God unworthy in his treat- 
ment of endless sin by the infliction of endless pains. 

4, The views already presented involve another. We 
do not know that the prevention of sin is possible, under 
that feature of God’s moral government by which the 
universe is bound together in a community of interests 
like those of a human family. We have observed that 
God's government is a unit. It is more than this. It is 
& parental government. Angels and men are united in 
filial sympathies and affections. They are studious of 
the same disclosures of God. Their experiences make up 
parts of one great history. The fall and the recovery 
of this world are themes of angelic as they are of hu- 
man research. The ties which bind together human 
and angelic destinies are the ties of one great family, of 
which Christ is the Head. In heaven angels and men 





unite in the samefworship, sing the same songs. They 
surround God’s throne in fraternal companionship 

These relationships of family create peculiar claims 
on the wisdom and benevolence of God, in the adminis 
tration of his laws. A wise and loving father cannot 
seek the good of one child at the cost of all the rest. The 
interests of all are bound up in the welfare of each. 
John Quincy Adams once amended the aphorism of 
human government, that ‘“‘it should seek the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” ‘‘ No,” said the ‘‘ old 
man eloquent,” ‘‘Government should seek the greatest 
good of all.” This is preeminently true of God’s pa 
rental government. He cannot wisely care for one be 
ing or one world without a thoughtful adjustment of 
things to the welfare of all beings and ef all worlds 

We are apt to be oblivious of the bearings of human 
history upon that of other orders of intelligence, through 
the family relationships which unite all in one. The 
fall of this world may have sent a shock to the remotest 
bounds of populated space. The moral destiny of Orion 
and the Pleiades may be bound up with ours. It may 
be that the prevention of sin here by the only means 
possible or wise under the moral order which God has 
elected would have been a work of infinite difficulty and 
delicacy. To our angelic brethren it may have seemed 
a perilous anomaly. It might have seemed to threaten 
incalculable disaster to tamper with the liberty of a free 
being. The archives of their history may have con 
tained no precedent for it. It may not have been con. 
genial with any principles of moral government known 
to them. It might, therefore, have been productive of 
a violence to the moral sense of the universe immensely 
more weighty in the general scale of evil than to have 
left one world to its own chosen way of guilt and deso 
lation. 

True, we do not know ; our ignorance is very dense 

Our vision is very dim. In such adventurous researches 
we soon get beyond our ken. We cannot affirm, there- 
fore, that this conjecture of possibilities is true. But 
the pivot of our argument is that we must prove that it 
is not true before we can hold God to account as a heed 
less or a heartless Father because he does not save all 
men from the endless penalties of endless guilt. 
5. Once more, we not know that the prevention of 
evil in this world, and of consequent retribution in eter- 
nity, is possible, under that feature of God’s govern 
ment by which evil is made the instrument of good. 
How far this principle in the government of God is con- 
cerned with the non-prevention of sin we do not know. 
Our sight into this mystery is very short. But we cannot 
help seeing that it exists. We follow it alittle way, and 
beyond we see that its possible range is immense beyond 
all human thought. It goes into human history, laden 
with infinite and strange contingencies. To all appear- 
ance it has a mysterious power of contradiction. It 
seems often to make evil good. It brings to pass good 
which often overweighs a thousand-fold the evil which 
is used in the evolution. 

This law of the greater good from the lesser evi) per- 
vades the whole kingdom of nature. Every grain of 
wheat that germinates in the soil illustrates it. It ex- 
pands with reduplicated force in the sentient creation. 
Physicians say that the province of pain in the human 
constitution is one of benevolent design. Life could not 
long survive without its kindly ministrations. ‘‘ Pain,” 
says an eminent German physiologist, ‘‘is the cry of 
the nerves for healthy blood.” The same law becomes 
more significant in its working in the kingdom of grace. 
At the foot of the cross, do we not stand dumb before 
the fall of Judas ? It were good for that man if he had 
never been born. But what of the good of other men ? 

We believe, therefore, that this law of greater good 
from lesser evil enters, we know not how far or to what 
magnitude of results, into the reasons prevailing in the 
mind of God for not saving all his intelligent creation 
from the catastrophe of sin and the doom of retribution. 
It is true that this principle is a two-edged sword. We 
cannot wield it but with reverent and tremulous hands. 
But it is enough to hold us back from trespass on for- 
bidden ground. In view of it we cannot accuse God’s 
wisdom or benevolence of wrong in not saving all 
beings from all sin. It may be that he cannot do it 
without a sacrifice of the greater good to the lesser evil. 
This universe might be shorn of half its glory as a mon- 
ument of God’s character if the principle of evolving 
good from evii were eliminated from the policy of its 
administration. 

Once more we concede that we cannot affirm that 
these things ave so, but we must prove that they are not 
so before we can reasonably question God’s integrity in 
the visitation of endless penalty upon endless sin. Their 
possibility is sufficient to hold our tongues sti!l from re 
buke of God’s government inthis mystery. It behooves 
us, before such bottomless depths of research, to trust 
God in awe-struck siience, Our province is to inquire, 
not what God ought to have done, nor what he might 
have done, but what he has done. From the actual his- 
tory of his doings we must infer what is possible in the 
government of evil to infinite power moved by the im 
pulses.of infinite benevolence and directed by the prin- 
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ciples of infinite wisdom. With that disclosure we 
must be content. Reason can go no further. Faith can | 
ask no more. 


CONCERNING TALKING. 


T has been estimated that a public speaker says in 
one hour, on an average, what, if printed, would 
occupy fifteen octavo pages. In ordinary conversation 
words flow from the lips quite as rapidly as in public 
speech. Supposing, then, that all the talk of one day 
be estimated as equivalent to four hours’ consecutive 
speaking, a man says in one week what, if printed, 
would be an octavo volume of 320 pages. In one ycar 
he speaks fifty-two such volumes; and ia thirty years 
he would have an extensive library of 1,560 volumes. 
It is a matter of rejoicing that the talk of society is not 
thus printcd and perpetuated. Few men, if any, could 
pass creditably through such a severe test. 

It is said that Swift, at an evening party, on one oc- 
casion retired to a corner of the room and commenced 
noting down the talk of the company. Being asked 
what he was doing, he produced the verbatim report of 
the conversation which had just taken place. Each 
speaker felt lamentably chagrined at the superficial and 
trifling character of his utterances. 

So, doubtless, would every right-minded man feel if 
some disciple of the phonographic school were always 
with us plying his pencil whenever we speak. Every 
word is written, though not by a visible agency. Our 
conversation exercises a power for good or evil on the 
mental and moral life of others, and no word as the 
vehicle of a thought can pause in its relative effect. No 
word is an airy, unimportant nothing ; 

‘* Words are mighty. Words are living 
Serpents, with their venomous stings ; 
Or bright angels crowding round us, 
With heaven’s light upon their wings. 
Every word has its ewn spirit, 
True or false, that never dies ; 
Every word man’s lips have uttered 
Echoes in God’s skies.”’ 

We cannot associate much with men in the present 
day without observing the lack of silence. It does not 
seem to be recognized that there is a great art as well as 
effective eloquence in silence. Men do not know that— 
‘‘There are moments when silence, prolonged and un- 

broken, 

More expressive may be than all words ever spoken.”’ 
Because there are eight pairs of muscles to every man's 
tongue, that little member need not be in incessant 
action. There is a soul that yearns for information, 
and there is a will which has power to control the activ- 
ity of the tongue. 

Zeno quaintly remarked, ‘‘ We have two ears and but 
one tongue, that we may hear much and talk little.” 
Claus Hames, one of the most useful preachers in Ger- 
many, once met a friend to whom he told how many 
times daily he was obliged to speak. His friend pres- 
ently asked, ‘‘ But, brother Hames, if thou hast so 
much to say, when art thou still ? and when does the 
Spirit of God speak to thee?” That simple question so 
impressed Hames that he resolved from that time to 
devote a portion of each day to retirement and silent 
study. 

“* How is it,” said a Christian man to his companion, 
as they were both returning from hearing the saintly 
Bramwell—“ how is it that brother Bramwell always 
tells us so much that is new ?” 

The companion answered, ‘‘ Brother Bramwell lives 
so near the gates of heaven that he hears a great many 
things which the rest of us do not get near enough to 
hear.” 

We should all be more intelligent, more informed, 
more influential for good, and more happy, not to say 
more devout, if we talked less and thought more. 

Men decorate or palliate by their language the very 
things which God and good men abbor. Thus, for 
example, a duel is termed an “affair of honor ;” a vi- 
cious youth is said to be “‘ only sowing his wild oats ;” 
a drunkard is described as ‘‘ nobody’s enemy but his 
own ;’ aman detected in fraud is simply said to have 
«made a mistake ;” the prodigal who spends his sub- 
stance in riotous living is alluded to as being ‘‘ too 
good-natured.” Men fail to stamp evils in society with 
the words which alone define them. The tendency is 
to call good evil and evil good ; to put darkness for 
light and light for darkness ; bitter for sweet and sweet 
for bitter. 

Side by side with this tendency of the age is that of 
extravagance of language. Etymology is cast to the 
winds, and words are used in senses which render them 
utterly absurd and meaningless. Thus the words “‘aw- 
ful” and “awfully” are employed in association with 
other words which are their complete opposites. We 
can understand how a thing can be awfully grand and 
awfully impressive, but it is a contradiction of terms 
to say a thing is ‘‘awfully pleasant,” or “awfully 
jolly.” Then there are slang phrases, now so numerous 
as to require a dictionary devoted entirely to them. It 





bas been estimated that there are some 50,000 words in 
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the English tongue. 
foolish men coin other words and phrases which are 
meaningless? An ordinarily educated man uses about 


| 8,000 to 4,000 words. An able and educated orator is 
| regarded as using about 10,000 out of the 50,000 words, 


So there may be said to be ten times as many words in 
our language as we are accustomed to employ. Better 
would it be for young men and young women to be- 
come familiar with the 45,000 words they never use 
than be led by the foolish fashion of a giddy and gar 
rulous world to utter slang terms. 

But perhaps the most injurious talk is that which 
detracts from the character of another—thet which 
openly or in disguise strikes at the reputation of a 
brother pilgrim—that which ‘‘ cuts men’s throats with 
whisperings "—that which is adopted by the envious 
rival who seeks to build ‘‘ his name on the ruins of an 
other’s fame.” Little does the slanderer think what a 
bitter harvest he will himself reap from the calumnious 
words he has uttered. A lady visited Philip Neri on 
one occasion, accusing herself of being a slanderer. 
“*Do you frequently fall into this fault ?” he ir quired. 
“Yes, very often,” replied the penitent. ‘‘My dear 
child,” said Philip, ‘‘ your fault is great, but the mercy 
of God is greater; I now bid thee do as follows: Go 
to the nearest market and purchase a chicken just killed 
and still covered with feathers; then walk to a certain 
distance, plucking the bird as you go. Your walk fin- 
ished, return to me.” The woman did as cirected, and 
returned, anxious to know the meaning of so singular 
an injunction. ‘‘ You have been very faithful to the 
first part of my orders,” said Philip; ‘‘ now do the £ec- 
ond part, and you will be cured: Retrace your steps, 
pass through all the places you have traversed, and 
gather up one by one all the feathers you have scat 
tered.”” ‘‘ But,” said the woman, ‘‘I cast the feathers 
carelessly away, and the wind carried them in all direc- 
tions.” ‘‘ Well, my child,” replied Philip, ‘‘so is it 
with your words of slander ; like the feathers which the 
wind has scattered, they have been wafted in many di 
rections. Call them back now if youcan. Go, sin no 
more.”—[The Quiver. 


A SUGGESTION WORTH CONSIDERING.’ 


rs OW difficult it is to get to know the working- 

men !” is often the sigh of the District Visitor, 
as ‘‘ Father won't think of it,” again and again checks 
some plan which she had devised for the good of the 
family. 

‘“‘ How I wish I could see your husband !” 
exclamation that rises to her lips. 

And yet it is probable, even more than possible, that 
we may visit a house for years and never catch a glimpse 
of the master, if he kceps well and in constant work. 
Sometimes, perhaps, at the close ofa late afternoon visit, 
the father comesin after his work ; but with his work 
aday clothes on he naturally is not at all anxious to begin 
conversation with a lady, to whom, personally, he isa 
stranger, and with whose opinions he probably knows 
that he should differ on many points. 

How is this difficulty to be obviated 7 low are we to 
get better acquainted with this most important part of 
a family, who is oftenest brought forward in the light 
of an obstructive to the plans for the good of his house, 
and who nearly always icmains looming in the dis 
tance as an unknown, though none the less existing, 
quantity ? 

My husband and I, two summers ago, feeling this 
difficulty very strongly, determined to scize the bull by 
the horns, and to invite some of the workingmen to our 
house, of course beginning with some we already knew. 
Accordingly, about thirty-five invitations were sent out 
toan ‘‘ At Home at the Vicarage, from 7:30-10p.M. ;” 
but to get answers to these notes was quite another mat 
ter. ‘The great majority remained unanswered, and we 
were obliged to send round a messenger the day before 
the party to inquire whether we might expect our guests ; 
however, in all we received nineteen acceptances, and 
thought ourselves very fortunate in having so far over 
come their shyness. 

The evening arrived, anda table was placed at one 
end of the room with tea, cake, and fruit, while chairs 
and little tables were ranged all round theroom. We 
had barely completed our preparations when, ten min- 
utes before the appointed hour, our friends began to 
assem ble. 

“« C'est le premier pas qui coite” is true of working- 
men’s ‘‘At Homes” as of everything else: the first 
quarter of an hour is the most difficult. The gucsts 
were apt to sit down in one corner of the rcom by 
themselves, or appeared to find it impossible to talk ; 
but by the time the first cups of tea were circulated the 
thaw had set in, and very soon conversation became 
pretty general. Atfirst my feelings were mortified by 
seeing that our guests scarcely touched the provisions, 
but we found out that, owing to the ambiguous form of 


is the next 
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Limited.) 
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Are not these enough? Must | the invitation, they had not expected anything to eat, 


and, as anold sea captain remarked, ‘‘ It was always bet- 
ter to be to windward of things, and so he’d had his tea 
before he came ;” in fact, one or two of them remarked 
that on receiving the invitation they had felt rather 
queer, wondering what the vicar wanted to speak to 
them about. 

After tea, the paity adjourned into the study fora few 
minutes while the table was cleared ; and my husband 
talked to them for about ten minutes on different pict- 
ures we had. Once, for example, he spoke about an en 
graving of Turner's ‘‘Téméraire,” and, curiously enough, 
found out that one of his audience had that very day 
been admiring the original in the National Gallery ; on 
another occasion we read aloud part of a play of Shake 
speare’s, and found that several of the men knew and 
loved him. 

When the dining-room was in order again, we 
returned, and the rest of the evening went rapidly by 
with music and conversation ; for do not imagine that 
the British workman is by any means devoid of ideas 
or of intelligence; when he is at his ease he enjoys 
talking of his trade and life, and conversing on passing 
events. Certainly, for some people, who complain of 
finding life wearisome and monotonous, I can imagine 
nothing more refreshing and wholesome than hearing 
of the interests of other lives so unlike their own, and 
discovering the keen enjoyment in the news of the day 
taken by these men, whom we should imagine to be too 
jaded after their day’s toil to care for much beyond a 
pipe in the chimney-corner. If music was started we 
found no difficulty in keeping it up; in fact, our talent 
was never exhausted by the time ten o’clock struck, 
and ‘I'll favor the company now” was constantly 
heard. We always broke up about ten, ending the 
evening with ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” sung with crossed 
hands round the room. 

The last party we gave was to some very rough 
diamonds—quite half of our guests arrived minus 
collars, and one minus a coat. We discovered after 
wards that this latter guest (the father of a very poot 
family) had expressed a great desire to come, though 
he assured his wife it was out of the question, as he 
really hadn’t a pair of decent boots; the day before, 
however, his son, a lad of eighteen, presented him with 
a pair, bought out of his own wages! so that the good 
man was able to appear. 

We have had eight of these gatherings now. If they 
have prcved as pleasant to our guests as they have to 
ourselves, they have been thoroughly successful ; and I 
cannot help feeling that if these meetings could become 
more general, some, at least, of the District Visitozs’ 
difficulties would vanish; for ‘‘father” would be a 
living personality instead of a mystery, and prove more 
amenable to reason and influence than we had been led 
to expect—even, perhaps, an ally on our side. 


FRUITS. 


HE following incident, which is true, is one of many 
incidents proving the good accomplished by Bible 
readers : 

‘One day,” said my companion, ‘‘I called to see Mrs, 
Ranyard, at Hunter Street, on business connected with 
the Mission. 

‘©On the door-step I saw a woman who had evidently 
just rung the bell. The look of this woman struck me 
at once ; I was sure she had a history, and a strange 
one. 

‘‘ She was very poor, very rough, but I could see that 
her feelings were then deeply moved. 

‘She was carefully holding a basket of the rarest and 
most beautiful flowers in her hand. As I looked atthem, 
[ could not help exclaiming : 

“«* What lovely flowers !’ 

‘She turned to me eagerly, and, with a voice full of 
anxiety and emotion, asked : 

‘*Oh! do you really think they are lovely ‘’ 

“«* Yes,’ I said, touched by her expression ; ‘I never 
saw such beautiful tlowers before.’ 

‘«*T'm glad of that !’ she answered. 

‘The door was opened, and I went in, to find Mrs. 
Ranyard quite overwhelmed with business. 

‘A few minutes afterwards a servant announced that 
& poor woman wanted to see her. 

‘«*T am afraid I cannot see her to-day, It is impos- 
sible,’ she said. 

‘** Oh, Mrs. Ranyard,’ said I, ‘do go and see her, for 
I am sure there is something very peculiar about her 
case.’ 

‘So she left us all fora few minutes. 

‘‘ When she returned the tears were streaming down 
her face, and the basket of flowers was in her hand. 

‘** Oh!’ she cried, ‘this is indeed worth working for ! 
That poor woman used to be one of the very worst in 
St. Giles’s ; they used to call her ‘‘ The Queen of Lfell,” 
but our Mission bas won her to Christ ; and she said she 
felt she must get the best flowers in all Covent Garden 
to bring me. Look at them—aren’t they lovely ? This 
is, indeed, worth working for !’” 
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@ue Evenina Kame. 


A TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND TOWN. 


something more than an evening's entertainment may 
easily be gained in turning the leaves of this hand- 
comely printed and illustrated volume. It tells the 
story of a typical New England town, incorporated as 
such more than a hundred years ago, Beautifully situ 
ated in the long stretch of level land along the Connect- 
icut which gives it the strikingly appropriate name of 
Longmeadow, this, the ‘‘ oldest child of the Independ 
cnt State of Massachusetts,” is as interesting in its his 
tory as it is picturesque and attractive to the eye. The 
record of the centennial exercises held two years ago is 
rich in material for the historian who would trace the 
home life and characicristics of the people, as well as 
the course of political events. It is, in fact, a veritable 
study of the philosophy of New England civilization, 
abounding in pictorial effects, and pervaded by the dry 
and kindly Yankee humor which js well worth delving 
for inthe quaintly spelled and abbreviated documents 
of the appendices. Here, as we turn the leaves, we 
come across the record of the trials and anxieties of the 
Revolutionary period ; near by is the list of those who 
nearly a century later died to maintain the nation then 
founded ; on one page is a bit of description of delight 
ful scenery ; on another a good old story of the oddities 
of village life in olden time. This strong and tranquil 
face is the photographic presentment of the first to bear 
a pame whose renown has been sustained and increased 
by son and grandson—the Rev. Richard §. Storrs, 
second pastor of Longmeadow. This other picture of 
a fine and clerical-looking man shows little trace of In 
dian blood, yet it is that of Eleazer Williams, probably 
the descendant of Eunice Williams, who lived in In- 
dian captivity. Eleazer became famous as the alleged 
son of Maric Antoinette, and beir to the throne of 
France, for so the Rev. Mr. Hanson answered the query, 
‘Have we a Bourbon among us ?” The underlying in- 
stitutions of a New England community are here de- 
scribed in all their strength and individuality—the town 
meeting, the meeting house with its ‘‘ learned and or- 
thodox minister,” the schoolhouse, and the intelligent, 
independent, and reverent home life. A few extracts 
will give some idea of the amusing and instructive 
qualities of the volume : 


LONGMEADOW A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Of the old-time customs there were both good and 
bad. The peeple were shut in upon themselves, both 
for their enjoyments and their strifes. Their own com- 
munity was their little world ; they knew each other’s 
affairs pretty thoroughly, and there was abundant op- 
portunity for the meddlesome. Ilospitality was a vir- 
tue and a solace. The pastor seta large example. He 
speaks of having one day twelve chance guests at his 
table, and during another seven arrivals to spend the 
night. The blazing fire of logs on the ample hearth 
sizzled and snapped and roared a cheery evening wel- 
come. The tobacco-box, with its long and short pipes, 
hung in a handy place. The straight-backed, rush- 
bottomed chairs tipped back against the wall, and the 
high-back settles that beat back the draughts and re- 
flected the ruddy glow, invited to free and easy talk. 
For the convenience o£ the young lovers, there was no 
next room, but courting sticks—prophecies of the tele- 
phone—long wooden tubes that could convey from lip 
to lip sweet and secret whispers. The merry blast of 
the stag-horn was a more stimulating sound than is to 
us the distant shriek of the locomotive. The flip-frons 
were always ready on the tavern hearth, and ‘‘tavern- 
haunting’ was one of the bad customs. Carousings, 
excessive drinking, ‘‘company keeping,” ‘‘frolicks”’ 
among the young people, ‘all night” sometimes, if 
Pastor Williams is correctly informed, must have been 
known, or else some of his faithful sermons were works 
of supererogation. 

The wood-sleddings, when the wood-pile at the par- 
sonage began to vanish away, were joyful occasions for 
the parson, with just a little tinge of apprehension. 
Never does Stephen Williams forget to make a note of 
them, ‘‘January 25, 1757.—Neighbors sledded wood 
for me, and shewed a Good Humour. I rejoice at it. 
The Lord bless them that are out of humour, and bro’t no 
wood.” .. . The ‘‘rate-days,” too, were tests of char- 
acter and feeling. In the great scarcity of money, the 
rates were paid in grain, which the minister made itto 
pork and beef to pay his debis. And the spinners 
came to help the parson's family, and the quilters, and 
there were ‘‘repasts of cake and pies,’ and merry 
times. The reapers and mowers also lent a hand when 
the grass and grain of the ‘‘ ministry land” were ripe ; 
but the rum provided by the parson must be of good 
quality, or there might be ‘‘ uneasiness.” The customs 
of the day looked toward mutual help. At every rais- 
ing the community gathered, with plenty of drink and 
great good cheer, sometimes ‘‘too merry,” the parson 
thought. Fora long time there was no appointed sex- 
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ton ; the neighbors dug aud filled the grave, and carried 
the bier. . . . That there were tramps in the former 
days we have this testimony from Dr. Williams: ‘‘ Jan. 
31, 1776. We have many persons passing along, yt 
appear to be mere cheats, yt impose upon people and 
git money from them.” 

DOMESTIC SLAVERY. 

Domestic slavery prevailed to a considerable extent. 
Frequent mention is made in old documents of negro 
servants. In the old church they had their pew in the 
gallery, and inthe burying ground their appointed place 
was the southeast corner. But as no monuments com- 
memorated them, and their descendants passed away, 
their history is but ill preserved. In ‘‘ Marchant’ Col 
ton’s day-book for 1769, May 20, is this entry : ‘‘ George 
Cooley, Somers, Cr. By a negrow man named Jack. 
Sd Cooley Gave me a bil of Sale of sd negrow for 
£60” ($200). After the merchant’s death Jack became 
somewhat uppish, and in his grumblings one day mut- 
tered in the hearing of his mistress, the Widow Colton, 
‘‘Tsn’t me as free as anybody ?” ‘‘ To be sure,” replied 
she: ‘‘go about your business.” ‘‘ Me will,” says 
Jack, ‘‘if you turns me out.” She accordingly Jed 
him to the door and manumitted him, in the ancient 
legal fashion, by a literal shove of the hand out of her 
door into the wide world of freedom. Jack used to 
come back and plead for restoration, but unavailingiy. 
He became an impecunious citizen of Springfield, and 
occupied a cabin on the east side of the town brook, 
about where the Second National Bank now stands. 
I{is motto of freedom was, ‘‘ The State ’bliged to ’stain 
me.” 

Tradition says that Merchant Colton, who became the 
richest man of the precinct, being orphaned at the age of 
seventeen, complained of his uncle Ephraim es being 
hard with him, and set up for himself ; being allowed his 
own cows fora support, and his negro servant Tony fora 
helpmate. March 26, 1719, Stephen William, then in 
the third year of his ministry, writes: ‘‘This day I 
bought me aservantman. Someof my neighbors think 
it may be for the better ; others think not.” The nega- 
tive opinion may have resulted from his having got so 
little profit from Nicholas, a body-servant who attended 
him and his wife on their horseback journeys. (October 
21,1718: ‘I went to Deerfield and sold my boy Nich 
olas. He seemed to be very concerned what he was sold 
about; and surely I was grieved for him; but yet I 
thought it would be for his benefit to be sold to a master 
that would keep him to business, as well as for my profit.” 
Mention is also made at various times of ‘Tom, Peter, 
Cato, Phillas, Scipio, and Stanford. April 11, 1754: 
‘This morviog poor Tom behaved saucily and unbe- 
comingly, so that we were forced to tye him up. He 
appeared penitent, and I forgave him.’’ In his prayers 
frequent and tender supplications are offered for ‘‘ the 
servants of thefamily.” October 17,1731: ‘*I baptized 
our negro boy Scipio, I and my wife publicly promising 
that we would endeavor (God assisting us) that he should 
have a Christian education.” The church records men- 
tion such instances. July13: Cvesar, negro servant to 
Captain George Colton, and Zick, negro servant to 
Thomas Field, were ‘‘ baptized and subjected themselves 
to the covenant of Christ on his church.”” February 17, 
1733: Peter, negro servant of Sargeant John Cooley, 
and Phyllis, servant of Stephen Williams, were baptized 
and made a public profession of their reformation 

It appears from Dr. William's diary that his intimate 
friend, President Wheelock, of Dartmouth College, 
owned at least four negroes. 

VILLAGE ROGUES. 

A“ Thief Detective Society” became necessary at 
one period, and particularly because of the propensity 
not yet altogether extinguished—to steal watermelons, 
which were extensively raised and of choice quality. 
The watermelon thieves were so alert that it required 
considerable adroitness to catch them One moonlit 
night a marauding party from Enfield had tied their 
horses to the highway fence not far from an attractive 
watermelon pxtch. The Longmeadow detective found 
the horses, and having fastened one of the fore legs of 
each t» one of his hind legs with twine small enough to 
be invisible, but strong enough to hold, the leader, Mat- 
thew Keep, divided his forces ; a part creeping round to 
the further side of the watermelon lot, and the rest 
hiding near the horses. When the onset was made, the 
thieves having been allowed time to throw their sacks 
across their horses’ backs and mount, the ambushed 
men rushed forth to enjoy the easy capture of the 
frantic riders and their stumbling nags. 

A member of the church who was disciplined for 
stealing, and had acknowledged his guilt, asked per- 
mission to read the confession demanded before the 
congregation himself. He got it drawn up by a lawyer, 
and when the time came for the confession, stood up and 
humbly made his acknowlegments, asking forgiveness ; 
‘“but most of all I ask the forgiveness—more espe- 
cially—and above all—of God—and my brethren—for— 
blacking my face—and going in the night time—zith 
most other members of the churech—and robbing the 
house of Samuel Colton.” 





THE FISHERIES. 

The April suns called out the nets for shad « 
sturgeon, which were spread at length on the village 
green and put in order. A haul would sometimes 
bring in 400 shad. When the boatmen, who worked on 


shares, mas‘ed their portion of evening on the beach, 
the fish were distributed in piles as equally as possible. 
Then one man would turn his back, and as another 
pointed to each pile with the cry, ‘‘ Who shall ?” he 
would call out a name, and to the owner of the name 
would the pile belong. <A big sturgeon made a great 


commotion in a shad net, but by playing fast and loose 
was now and then secured. 
ODD CHARACTERS. 

During the Revolutionary War, when the post-riders 
were infrequent in their journcys through the country, 
the post rider who passed through Sheflicld was greatly 
annoyed by the hindrances, which be met with from one 
woman, who, whatever the weather, would run out 
and waylay him with the demand for the news, Tired 
of theinterruption, he at length determined to teach her 
alesson. Acccrdingly, one fierce November day, out 
she came with her bair and herapron streaming in 
the wind, and laying hold of the post-rider demanded as 
usual, ‘‘ What’s the news ?” 
postman ; ‘‘the Indians have cut through the great 
lakes, and we areall going to be drowned.” Without 
stopping to get her breath, she flies to the minister, Mr. 
Keep, and ru:hesin upon his studies, exclaiming in her 


‘‘ News enough !” says the 


sharpest.tones, ‘‘ We are all going to be drowned.” ‘‘ Oh, 
no, my good woman,” said the venerable minister, *‘ we 
have the promise of the Lord for that.” ‘‘ The Lord! 


the Lord's nothing to do with it; iv’s them plague 
Indians.” 

Another eccentric was Aaron Burt, who lived in a 
forest clearing, romantic in its solitude and surround 
ings of ancient trees and 1unning waters. His own 
vineyard and orchard supplied abundance of luscious 
fruits, which he gave to his curious visitors with gener 
ous hospitality. He surrounded his hut with bees so 
familiar that they would not sting him, which gave him 
honey of the richest quality. He hada family of di 
mestic animals whom he petted and bathed and talked 
to as if they were human friends. He had trained 
them to follow him, and when he went to Springfield, 
or visited the village street, they—the bullock, the heifer, 
the sheep, the calf, and the pig—fantastically adorned 
with ribbons, fell into line, while he, clad in sheepskins, 
like some prophet of old, strode in frout with serious dig 


y 


nity and a presence indicating much natural refinement 
and a large intelligence that had somehow got awry—dis 
eppointcd in love, so the stery ran—looking like some 
oid prophet. He attended public worship, usually with 
decorum, but sometimes, by his cdd behavior, would 
provoke the tithing-men to put him out. Suddenly, in 
the midst of the service, he might rise up in the gallery, 
and break out in the solemn strains of ‘‘ The Indian 
Phi’osopher,” or some other uncouth song. Feeling 
that he was called to preach, he would make some sten 
torian barangues, denouncing the sins of the times, and 
sometimes with considerable pertinency. Captain Cal 
vin Burt once interrupted one of his sermons, in pio 
ess of delivery opposite his house, by rushing out with 
a horsewhip and chasing the noisy prophet into a hat 
ter’s shop that then stood in the middle of the green, 
where he administered asound thrashing. When Pastor 
Dickinson, in gentler method, on another occasion, at 
tempted to dissuade him from his preaching, the reply 
was, ‘‘ You and I, Mr. Dickinson, are engaged in the 
same business. We both preach the same Gospel; only 
I go ahead with the breaking-up drag, and you follow 
with a fine-tooth harrow to cover the seed.” 

One of the most interesting charactersot Longmeadow 
during the last half century was a dignified and courtly 
gentleman of the old school of manners—an unmarried 
grandson of Dr. Williams, by the name of William 
Sheldon—only son of the well-known Springfield physi 
cian of the same name early inthe present century, The 
erect form, silvery bair, and antique costume of Mr. 
Sheldon will be long remembered by the present genera 
tion, as he was daily seen taking his ‘ constitutional ” 
walk in broad-brimmed, bell-crowned beaver, blue coat 
resplendent with metal buttons, snowy lace, and linen 
of the oldest amplitude and fashion, and imposing gold 
headed cane. 

Some of bis experiments in ‘‘ Magnetism and the Od 
Force” were singular illustrations ot the power of long 
indulged fancies finally to rule the reason. It was one 
of his fancies that he could detect the presence of any 
particular “‘odic” in any given substance by peculiari 
ties in the vibration of a ring held sispended by a 
silken thread, the vibration being wholly due to the in 
fluence of the odic in the substance over which the ring 
was suspended, he himself seeming perfectly uncon 
scious of what was meantime plainly evident to ob 
fervers ; viz., that the impulse of vibration was wholly 
communicated with his own hand. , 

It was another of his fancies that he could detect the 
presence of evil spirits in his fellow-men by holding the 
ring suspended over their open hands. ‘‘ Ah, it is just 
as I feared!’ was his sad remark toa clerical son of 
Longmeadow, on a visit of the latter to bis old home: 
“‘you are possessed ; I can see by the movement of the 
ring.” .. ‘‘ Well,” was the somewhat disconcerting rep! y 
of the accused party, ‘‘ have oflen suspected as much 
myself.” 
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Books AND © UTHORS. 
THE CROKER PAPERS.’ 


Rightly or wrongly, John Wilson Croker was one of 
the best-hated men of his day. In literary circles he 
gained the bitter enmity of such writers as Macaulay, 
Disraeli, and Miss Martineau. As a politician, the in- 
tense Toryism of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” and the 
facility with which Mr. Croker and his fellow-writers 
used in turn the bludgeon and the rapier, secured for him 
rather more than his share of the acrimonious hate com- 
mon to the politics of the time. On the other hand, he 
enjoyed for nearly half a century the friendship of some 
of England’s greatest men. The Duke of Wellington 
for many years honored him with his intimacy, and 
probably the taciturn soldier gossiped more freely with 
Croker than with any human being ; Sir Robert Peel, 
though political dissensions separated them in later days, 
was his warm friend, and valued his advice highly ; 
George IV. chose him as the man to whom he was will- 
ing to dictate a most confidential statement on personal 
and political matters; among other of his intimate 
acquaintances were Bishop Wilberforce (‘‘ Soapy Sam ”), 
Lord George Bentinck, Lady Ashburton, George Can- 
ning, Lockhart, the Marquis of Hertford (Thackeray’s 
“Marquis of Steyne”), Lord Lyndhurst, and many 
others. Croker, though certainly not a great man, had 
the great advantage of being an ‘‘all round” man. He 
was a busy and useful politician, though not astatesman ; 
an incisive and aggressive writer, though capable of 
gaining no permanent literary fame ; an accomplished 
linguist, and a polished man of the world. His ‘‘ Cor- 
respondence and Diary,” which have just been edited 
and given to the world by Mr. Louis J. Jennings, for- 
merly editor of the New York ‘‘ Times,” are full of valu- 
able material for the historical writer, and of the most 
entertaining anecdotes and brilliant sayings. In a satir- 
ical article in ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,” a dying states- 
man commands that his diary and correspondence shall 
be printed only twenty-five years after his death. On 
being asked whether this is ‘‘ to spare the susceptibilities 
of those whom your disclosures might wound if pub- 
lished in their lifetime,” he answers, with a queer smile, 
‘“« Yes, and to save them the trouble of replying.” One 
cannot but feel that if some of his famous Whig and 
free-trade opponents had the privilege of retort, some of ' 
Mr. Croker’s most elaborate arguments would fall, and | 
some of his keenest personalities meet with a crushing } 
guid pro quo. But it would be hardly fair to examine } 
too minutely the necessary weaknesses of a volume that 
is at the same time such a mine of political information { 
and so entertaining a collection of ana. Let us rather ' 
glean a few of the hundreds of bright anecdotes in the 
Croker Papers. 

Of the Duke of Wellington there is a surprisingly large | 
number of stories. At times Croker seems almost a} 
second and more dignified Boswell, with the grim old j 
warrior as his Johnson. Here is the Duke’s picture of ; 
Napoleon : “I never was a believer in him, and I always ; 
thought that in the long run we should overturn him. ! 
He never seemed, himself, at his ease,and even in the bold- ! 
est things he did there was alwaysa mixture of apprehen- i 
sion and meanness. I used to call him Jonathan Wild | 
the Great, and at each new coup he made I used to cry | 
out, ‘ Well done, Jonathan !’ to the great scandal of some ; 
of my hearers. But thetruth was, he had no more care 
about what was right or wrong. just or unjust, honor 
able or dishonorable, than Jonathan, though his great abil- 
ities and the great stakes he played for threw the knavery 
into the shade.” Later on hesays ‘‘ he was but a shabby 
fellow.” Of Talleyrand he says: ‘‘ It may seem odd 
to confess, but I never could discover on what grounds 
Talleyrand’s great reputation as a Minister was built. 
I never found him a man of business, nor, I must say, 
able in affairs. The Revolution was a kind of Tontine ; 
and Talleyrand, Fouché, and half a dozen others accu- 
mulated all its advantages on their own heads by mere 
benefit of survivorship.” 

As a theoretical soldier the Archduke Charles, so 





Wellington declared, ‘‘ knows more about it than all of | 


us put together,” but his mind had the peculiar defect 
of being able to work continuously for but a few hours, 
after which he would fall into a sort of intellectual 
stupor and do whatever the man at his elbow told him. 
One of the most striking utterances of the Duke was a 
summing up of the art of war in asentence. When 
traveling with Croker they amused themselves by 
guessing at the character of the country just ahead, and 
on Mr. Croker’s expressing surprise at the accuracy of 
Wellington’s guesses the Duke replied : ‘‘ I have spent 
all my life in trying to guess what was at the other side of 
the hill.” The true story of the ‘“‘Up, Guards, and at 
*em” is thus told : 

‘“‘I certainly did not draw my sword. I may have 
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ordered, and I dare say I did order, the charge of the 
cavalry and pointed out its direction; but I did not 
charge as &@ common trooper. 

‘«] have at all times been in the habit of covering as 
much as possible the troops exposed to the fire of cannon. 
I place them behind the top of the rising ground, and 
make them sit and lie down, the better to cover them 
from the fire. 

“After the fire of the enemy's cannon the enemy’s 
troops may have advanced, or a favorable opportunity 
of attacking might have arrived. What I must have 
said, and possibly did say, was, ‘Stand up, Guards !’ 
and then gave the commanding officers the order to 
attack. 

‘‘My common practice in a defensive position was to 
attack the enemy at the very moment at which he was 
about to attack our troops.” 

When the news of Waterloo was brought to London, 
the messenger was not believed, until Mr. Croker, 
questioning him as to his interview with Louis XVIII., 
asked how the King was dressed. The messenger 
replied, ‘‘In his dressing-gown.” Mr. Croker then 
asked him what the King did and said to him, to which 
the messenger replied: ‘‘ His Majesty embraced me, 
and kissed me!” Mr. Croker asked, ‘‘ How did ‘the 
King kiss you?” ‘‘On both cheeks,” replied the mes- 
senger ; upon which Mr. Croker emphatically exclaimed : 
‘“My Lord, it is true; his news is genuine,” and so, in 
truth, it proved. 

‘‘Tll-compiled, ill-arranged, ill-written, ill-printed’’ 
was Macaulay’s verdict on Croker’s edition of Bos- 
well’s ‘‘ Johnson,” and with his critical microscope he 
detected and made much of many erroneous dates and 
trifling inaccuracies. The feeling of impartiality he 
brought to his task is shown by his talk about 
Croker before the book appeared. ‘‘Croker,” he 
wrote, ‘‘looks across the House of Commons at me 
with a leer of hatred, which I repay with a gracious 
smile of pity.” ‘‘See whether I do not dust that 
valet’s jacket for him in the next number of the 
Blue and Yellow. I detest him more than cold boiled 
veal.” Croker repaid the hate with interest, and when 
Macaulay’s history appeared he had his revenge. A 
good hit on the then Bishop of Exeter has been made by 
some one who compares his letter to Croker speaking 
of Macaulay asa mere “historical novelist” with one 
to Macaulay in which he says ‘‘ your highest merit is 
your unequaled truthfulness.’”” The reasons for Dis- 
raeli’s dislike to Croker, which is believed to have follow- 
ed him even after death in a bitter obituary notice of 
his mouthpiece, the ‘‘ Press,” are not given. Probably 
he ascribed certain articles in the ‘ Quarterly ” to Cro 
ker's pen. ‘‘In the first part of his life, especially, Mr. 
Disraeli was a relentless, and, it may almost be said, an 
unscrupulous, antagonist. It may be doubted whether 
any man was ever so base as the Rigby of ‘ Coningsby’ 
is depicted ; it is 1 conception which must inspire in the 
mind of every reader contempt and detestation. And 
yetthis vile creature is supposed to have been Mr. 
Disraeli’s portrait of Mr. Croker. Whether the satire 
was just or unjust, every impartial reader will be able 
to decide when he has come to the end of the records 
of Mr. Croker’s life. Before Mr. Disraeli’s own position 
became assured, he pursued all who seemed to cross his 
path with the vindictiveness of a Ked Indian.” 

From the long statement dictated by George [V. to 
Mr. Croker we take what he said about the supposed 
marriage of Mrs. Fitzherbert : 

““ When Fox mentioned it to me, I contradicted the 
supposition at once, with ‘pooh,’ ‘ nonsense,’ ‘ ridicu- 
lous,’ &c., upon which Fox, in the heat of debate, and 
piqued by Rolle, was induced, not merely to contradict 
the report, which was right enough, but to go a little 
further and to use some slighting expressions which, 
when Mrs. Fitzherbert read them in the paper next 
morning, deeply afflicted her, and made her furious 
against Fox. Mr. Moore states that I applied to Mr. 
Grey to set the matter right, and that when he refused, 
I said, ‘Then we must bring Sheridan into play.’ 
There is nota word of truth inthis. I had no kind of 
communication with Mr. Grey on the subject, and Sher- 
idan’s interference was, so far as 1 was concerned, per- 
fectly accidental. 

“‘ Calling that morning at Mrs. Fitzherbert’s, he found 
her in an agony of tears. Her beauty, her deep afflic- 
tion, affected him ; he was, also, as he after wards said, 
afraid that the great power she had over me would be 
turned to make a breach between me and Fox, against 
whom she was exasperated, and he (Sheridun) therefore 
endeavored to conciliate and console her, and, amongst 
other topics, he assured her that Mr. Fox was misre- 
ported, and that he (Sheridan) would take the earliest 
opportunity of correcting any impression which might 
be made to her prejudice, by saying in his place what 
he, as well as Mr. Fox, and every one else must feel to- 
wards her. 

“He accordingly made that celebrated eulogium on 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, in which, however, I never could dis- 
cover, what other folks fancied they found there, any 
confirmation of that absurd story of my supposed mar. 





riage. I looked upon itas gallantry to the lady, and as 
an effort to keep Fox and her on good terms, which no 
doubt was my feeling also.” 

Mme. Stael, Croker tells us, talked incessantly and 
admirably, but carefully prepared her spontaneous wit- 
ticisms. He thus describes her personal appearance : 
‘‘She was ugly, and not of an intellectual ugliness, 
Her features were coarse, and the ordinary expression 
rather vulgar ; she had an ugly mouth, and one or two 
irregularly prominent teeth, which perhaps gave her 
countenance an habitual gayety. Her eye was full, dark, 
and expressive; and when she declaimed, which was 
almost whenever she spoke, she looked eloquent, and 
one forgot that she was plain. On the whole, she was 
singularly unfeminine, and if in conversation one forgot 
she was ugly, one forgot also that she was a woman.” 

We close cur glimpse of this important work with a 
few short anecdotes, selected from many times their 
number : 

‘* At the coronation of William IV. a curious and al- 
most ludicrous circumstance occurred. Our friend 
Buller in swearing one batch pledged them to bear true 
allegiance to our Sovereign Lord King George ; the King 
looked back quietly and emphatically, and said, ‘Will- 
iam, if you please.’”’ 

**I must tell you an anecdote of old Talleyrand. Mur- 
ray wanted an autograph toengrave. S. E. benignantly 
consented, and taking a long sheet of paper, wrote his 
pame. You guess where—at the very extreme top of 
the page, so close that the French lady, who wrote with 
a feather from the humming-bird’s wing, and dried it 
with the dust of the butterfly’s wing, could not have 
squeezed in an I.0.U.” 

‘* Every one knows the story of a gentleman’s asking 
Lord North who ‘that frightful woman was?’ and his 
lordship’s answering, ‘That is my wife.’ The other, to 
repair his blunder, said, ‘I did not mean her, but that 
monster next to her.’ ‘Oh,’ said Lord North, ‘that 
monster is my daughter.’ With this story Frederick 
Robinson, in his usual absent,enthusiastic way, was one 
day entertaining a lady whom he sat next to at dinner, 
and, lo ! the lady was Lady Charlotte Lindsay—the mon 
ster in question.” : 

“Mr. O'Connell, whose arrest by the civil power as 
he was proceeding to meet Mr. Peel was supposed not 
to be quite involuntary on his own part, was soon after 
arguing a law point in the Common Pleas, and happened 
to use the phrase, ‘I fear, my Lords, I do not make my 
self understood.’ ‘Go on, go on, Mr. O'Connell,’ replied 
Lord Norbury, ‘ no one is more easily apprehended.’ ” 


LIFE AFTER DEATH.’ 

The reader accustomed to rely for his knowledge of 
the history of doctrines on the asseverations of the average 
religious newspaper will find Dean Plumptre’s book 
interesting and instructive reading. Dean Plumptre is 
not a radical, nor a hobbyist, nor a rhetorician, nor a 
man liable to be swept away by either his sentiments or 
the latest wind of doctrine. He is known as one of the 
foremost Biblical scholars in the Church of England, as 
a man of catholic nature and generous learning, whose 
interpretations of Scripture have the authority of genu- 
ine scholarship. His book shows that he possesses a 
judicial mind, and that he writes in the interest of truth, 
not of a sect, a dogma, ora party. He writes with that 
reverent humility which is characteristic of the highest 
and best type of mind ; and in an absolute allegiance to 
the Scripture as the final authority on the question 
which he considers, without a slavish bondage to the 
letter which Paul declares killeth. He arrives at no very 
satisfactory conclusion respecting the Life after Death, 
except as a confessed mystery and an acknowledged 
inability to solve it is satisfactory. He is the antipodes 
of adogmatist. His conclusion is that there is a series of 
Scripture passages which implies the final and complete 
victory of righteousness and God—no sin, no punish 
ment, no dark and dismal prison-house, but all things, 
in heaven, and on earth, and under the earth, reconciled 
to God through Christ ; that there is another series of 
passages which implies the existence of irremediable sin 
and incorrigible character ; and that it is impossible for 
us, with our limited knowledge, to reconcile the two. 
The hypothesis of Conditional Immortality, proposed as 
a reconciliation, he rejects. ‘‘Idonotattempt,” he says, 
“to formulate a reconciliation of the two contrasted 
views which I have endeavored to set forth faithfully, 
as each of them finds an adequate, or at least an appar- 
ent, support in the teaching of the New Testament. We 
seem landed, as in other questions—God’s foreknowledge 
and man’s free will, God’s predestination and man’s re- 
sponsibility—in the paradox of seemingly contradictory 
conclusions. Ido not say that any such reconciliation is 
for our faculties and under our condition of thought 
possible. We must, it may be, be content to rest in the 
belief that each presents a partial aspect of the truth 
which may one day be revealed in its completeness. We 
may at least tolerate, as the church of the third and 
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fourth centuries tolerated, those who hold either to the 
exclusion of the other.” This quotation, while it states 
the general conclusion of the author, illustrates also his 
admirable spirit. A writer so free from dogmatism 
wins for himself at once a hearing from all liberal minds. 
Those who have been taught, in provincial schools of 
thought and journalism, to suppose that the doctrine that 
redemption ends for every man at death is the old and 
well-established faith, and that a hope beyond the grave 
is ‘‘ new theology,” will be surprised to learn that the 
reverse is the case ; that belief in redemption beyond 
the grave was the common belief in Christ’s time among 
the orthodox Jews ; that Jewish scholars are not agreed 
among themselves whether endless punishment for any 
was believed in by the Pharisaic doctors; that down to 
the time of Angustine belief in a continuous redemption 
to the day of judgment, with a saving preaching of the 
Gospel through Christ to the spirits in prison, was the 
uniform faith of the Christian Church, and that the 
limitation of divine mercy to this life is the novelty in 
theology, and the wider hope is a recurrence to the 
older faith. Truth is not, in our judgment, settled by 
suffrage—postal card er otherwise ; a doctrine is neither 
better nor worse for being new; but a faith held unre- 
buked and uncondemned in Christ’s time by the great 
body of the Jewish people, and entertained, in one form 
or another, on the supposed authority of Scripture, by 
the early church, and in some form by a great majority 
of believers in Scripture at the present day, is clearly 
not a heresy for the holding of which a believer in 
Christ may be rejected from Christian fellowship with- 
out violating the law of Christian unity, without 
breaking that bond of perfectness which makes Christ's 
body one. This volume is a valuable contribution to the 
theology of the time, for its liberal spirit, its Christian 
allegiance, and its patient and thorough scholarship. 


The latest volume of the ‘‘ Famous Women” series is 
Mary Wollstonecraft, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell (Boston : 
Roberts Brothers). If the word famous be in any sense ap- 
plicable to the mother of Mrs. Shelley and the wife of Will- 
iam Godwin, it is so chiefly by a reflected light. Her claim 
to fame as author and reformer rests solely on her ‘‘ Vin- 
dication of the Rights of Women,” a book which is deserving 
of notice, not because of its cogency of argument or depth 
of thought, but because it was first in the field and the fore- 
runner of the discussion of the social and political rights, 
duties, and capabilities of women, which is still going on. 
Moral courage and intellectual vigor are the two qualities 
most prominent in Mary Wollstonecraft’s literary career. 
As to style, it may almost be sail that—with the possible 
exception of the ‘‘ Letters from Norway ’’—her writings are 
beneath contempt. It is particularly disappointing to one 
who would willingly find something to praise, to read that 
her unfinished novel, ‘‘ Maria,’’ on which she bestowed such 
care as to rewrite certain parts three or four times, con- 
tains, in the words of a favorable critic, ‘‘ records of shame, 
crime, and human bestiality little less unpleasant than the 
realism of a Zola.’? The fa:t is that Mary’s character, 
though in the main true and even noble, contained a rough, 
coarse vein that prevents one from feeling the sympathy due 
to her misfortunes. The sad story of Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
tempestuous life—her relations to Imlay and Godwin, her 
early passion for Fuseli, her attempt at suicide after Imlay’s 
desertion, and her final happy marriage to Godwin—is told 
by the present writer in great detail. It is a tragic and in- 
teresting tale, and though in parts it might have been con- 
densed with advantage, yet, as a whole, the biography is 
well written and fair in its estimates. We need hardly say 
that, in our opinion, the views of the marriage relation 
entertained by Mary Wollstonecraft and put in practice by 
her are totally at variance with morality and Christianity. 
The one point made in her defense by the present biogra- 
pher, and before her by Mr. C. Kegan Paul, is that her 
beliefs were genuine, not mere excuses for her own conduct. 
Integrity of motive and an earnest desire to benefit her sex 
and humanity must be conceded. Her great mistake is 
well defined as consisting in “ disregard of the fact that, to 
preserve order in the community, sacrifices are required of 
individuals.”’ 


Miss Mathilde Blind has done some very good work in 
other branches of literature, but, if we mistake not, Taran- 
tella (Boston: Roberts Brothers) is her first attempt at fic- 
tion. While it has certain distinctly good qualities, includ- 
ing the power of poetical description and intensity of ex- 
pression, it is, on the whole, unsatisfactory. Beginning 
with an invocation to Spring, followed by an introduc- 
tion to the petty detaiis of German domestic life and 
bread-and-butter German sentimentalism, it suddenly and 
unexpectedly plunges into a wildly fantastic and impos- 
sible plot ending tragically with the death of the hero- 
ine. The title, ‘‘ Tarantella,” is the name of the dance 
music composed by the hero, Emanuel, by which he saves 
the life of a beautiful Capri girl, who has been stung by 
the tarantula, according to the old superstition that one so 
bitten must die unless tempted by music to dance until from 
fatigue she falls to sleep. The girl thus saved he marries, 
and she proves the evil genius of the story, her passionate 
Italian wickedness being contrasted very cleverly with the 
sweet grace and simplicity of Emanuel’s second love, whom 
he finds in a quiet little German village. As we have 
said, there is strength in the story, but the manner of tell- 
ing it is overstrained, exaggerated, and at times positively 
unpleasant. The characters, too,do not impress one as 
really human ; one sees the strings of the puppets move too 
clearly. In short, the novel is unbalanced in construction 





and uneven in execution, but it has in it the promise of bet- 
ter things. 


Though the late Edmund Quincy—son of the Josiah 
Quincy who was President of Harvard, and grandson of the 
Josiah Quincy who stood side by side with John Adams in 
defending the perpetrators of the ‘‘ Boston Massacre’’— 
attained no great fame as an author, he had the literary 
sense in a high degree. His magazine tales and sketches 
were always pleasant reading, and their accurate pictures 
of old-time life and kindly, genial humor fully justify their 
republication. Wensley, and Other Stories (Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co.), edited by the author’s son, Mr. Edmund 
Quincy, is certainly quiet and unexciting, but there is a cer- 
tain charm in the manner of telling the stories which will 
please a circle of readers, select, if not large. ‘‘ Wensley ”’ 
was Mr. Quincy’s most ambitious effort, and though in his 
preface he disclaims the name of novel, it is fairly entitled 
to that designation. It contains some excellent character 
drawing ; and if it is never intensely exciting, it possesses 
the rarer merit of being never dull. We cannot refrain 
from copying a few lines from Mr. Lowell’s “ Bankside,” 
a tribute to Mr. Quincy, reprinted inthis volume. Our read- 
ers will remember that Edmund Quincy was one of the 
stanchest of Abolitionists : 


‘What time about the world our shame was blowa 
On every wind, his soul would not conspire 
With selfish men to soothe the mob’s desire, 
Veiling with garlands Moloch’s bloody stone ; 
The high-bred instincts of a better day 
Ruled in his blood, when t » be citizen 
Rang Roman yet, and a Free People’s sway 
Was not the exchequer of impoverished men, 
Nor statesmanship with loaded votes to play, 
Nor public office a tramp’s boozing ken !” 


There seems to be little connection between pure mathe- 
matics and fiction, though, to be sure, the reading public 
was lately astonished by the publication in rapid succession 
of two books by the same author, the one a treatise on ab- 
struse mathematics, the other the best American novel of 
that year. But here is a little volume which is at the same 
time pure geometry and a work of imagination. Flat- 
land, by A. Square (Boston: Roberts Brothers) is fairly en- 
titled to that much-abused word, ‘‘unique.”’ It isa ‘ro- 
mance of many dimensions.”’ In ‘‘ Flatland’’ but two dimen- 
sions exist—length and breadth. Consequently, the people 
are all geometrical figures : women being straight lines ; the 
lower classes, isosceles triangles, the size of the vertical 
angle showing the brain power ; merchants and the middle 
classes, equilateral triangles; professional men, squares ; 
nobles, polygons, the number of sides increasing with rank 
until they become so many that the highest in the State are 
practically circles. The gravity with which this country and 
people are described is inimitable. The ingenuity, consist- 
ency, and logical deduction of the author never fail. The 
reader hesitates whether to admire most the absurdity of the 
fundamental conception, the perfection with which it is 
carried out, or the delicate vein of satire that may be read 
between the lines. In its way—and a very odd way it is— 
‘* Flatland ’’ is one of the most clever and fascinating books 
of the season 

The feeling and sentiment of a deep and thoughtful nature 
have found expression in a small volume containing the 
poems of Mrs. Helen Hinsdale Rich, published under the 
title of one of the poems, A Dream of the Adirondacks (New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The author passed her early 
life in the midst of the beautiful scenery of Northern New 
York, and many of her verses give evidence of a warm 
and tender friendship with Nature, and a sympathetic ap- 
prehension of the spirit of woods and fields and flowers and 
birds. But there is also in her poems a reflection of the 
wide and versatile interest which she has taken in human 
life and work, an interest which runs through the whole 
gamut of experience. It is, however, in those phases of 
life which strike the chords of the mother-feeling that her 
verses are most imbued with the true music of poetry. 
‘“My Guests’ and ‘‘ Forbidden Fruit’’ contain strains on 
this theme that one does not often hear. The pathos of 
childhood’s troubles is most touchingly voiced in ‘ Fam- 
ished’’ and ‘‘ Little Phil,” the latter a gem which would be 
improved by cutting away the last stanza. Perhaps we 
cannot characterize the spirit of the poems better than by 
saying that a fine sense of the gravity and awesomeness and 
travail of life runs through them without ever descending 
into pessimism. 

The tenth volume of The Sanitary Engineer is a valuable 
book of reference for specialists. In all its departments the 
contributed matter is prepared or submitted for revision to 
the best experts on the several subjects, and the carefuland 
conservative editorial management has made the paper a 
high authority on all the subjects it treats. Special features 
of this volume are the illustrated descriptions of the Lon- 
don International Health Exhibition, the exposure of the 
‘*Pest-Holes of New York,” and the description of the light- 
ing, heating, plumbing, and ventilating of notable buildings, 
with drawings of the details. ‘‘The Sanitary Engineer” ap- 
peals with equal force to the interests of engineers, archi- 
tects, constructors, builders, plumbers, and all interested in 
questions of public health and sanitation. A feature of the 
next volume will be full-page illustrations of architecturally 
notable buildings. 


Mr. Clements R. Markham is the Secretary, and one of the 
most enthusiastic members, of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. His studies and career make him specially fitted to 
deal with the subject he has chosen in The Sea Fathers 
(New York: Cassell & Co.). The book is a series of lives of 
great navigators from the fifteenth to the eighteenth cent- 
uries. The history of these bold discoverers is full of inci- 
dent and adventure, and Captain Markham relates it picto- 
rially and with animation. His work will be particularly 
attractive to boys. The book is well printed and bound, 





but would be the better without the coarsely engraved por 
trait of Sir Francis Drake that serves for a frontispiece. 

The Children’s Bread. Short Sermons to Children by the 
Rev. H. J. Wilmot Buxton, M.A. (New York: James Pott.) 
There are three uses which might profitably be made of this 
book: the mother may read out of it to the children on 
Sunday afternoon, the Sunday-school superintendent may 
take selections from it for a special Sunday-school service, 
and the pastor may profitably read it to stimulate him to 
preach to children of his own flock. The sermons are short, 
simple, and wholly free from sensationalism. 


LITERARY NOTES 


—Milton’s Poems, in two volumes, will shortly be added 
to Appleton’s Parchment Library. 

—Mrs Julia Ward Howe is making a collection of books 
and pamphlets written by women. 

—Tennyson’s new dramatic poem “ Becket”’ is having an 
extraordinary sale for a poem of its class. 

—Professor Freeman has announced his intention to edit 
a series of historical handbooks on English cities and towns. 

—The life of Millet, the great French artist, is being 


written by M. C. Ymarte, and will be soon published in 
France. 
—James R Osgood & Co. will shortly publish in book 


form the lectures on the English poets; delivered by Mr. 
Gosse during his recent visit. 

—John B. Alden (New York) has recently published a vol- 
ume of stories by Grace Greenwood, entitled ‘‘ Stories for 
Home Folks, Young and Old ”’ 

—There seems to be practically no end to the demand for 
the February ‘‘Century.’’ Over 200,000 copies have been 
sold, and the cry is still for more. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have brought out new and low- 
priced editions of Mr. G. P. Lathrop’s novels, ‘‘In the Dis- 
tance’’ and ‘* An Echo of Passion.”’ 

—It is report d that Colonel Burnaby, the English traveler 
and soldier, who was killed in one of the recent battles in 
Egypt, left among his papers a political novel in MS. 

—The ‘‘ Dublin University Review” is to be the title of 
new paper to be issued by Trinity College, Dublin, and to 
be devoted to literary discussions and University news. 

—The Hibbert lecturer for this year is Professor Pfleiderer, 
of Berlin, who will discuss ‘** The Preaching of the Apostle 
Paul and its Influence on the Development of Christianity.” 

—The author of those dramatic and very popular stories, 
‘‘The House on the Marsh” and ‘‘ At the World’s Mercy,” 
is Miss Florence Warden, formerly an English governess, 
and now an actress. 

—E. & J.B. Young & Co. have nearly ready the Bampton 
Lectures for 1883. The author is the Hon. and Rey. W. H. 
Mantle, Canon of Canterbury ; and the title, ‘‘The World 
as the Subject of Redemption.’’ 

The ‘‘Saturday Review”’ lately commended Mr. Crad- 
dock’s story, ‘‘ Where the Battle was Fought,”’ as an admi- 
rable and convincing demonstration of the existence of a‘dis- 
tinctively American school of novelists. 

—A new edition of the ‘‘ Cambridge Shakespeare ”’ is being 
prepared by Mr. W. Aldis Wright; itis also reported that a 
new edition of Dr. Alexander Schmidt’s ‘‘ Shakespeare Lexi- 
con’? will be published as soon as it can be reprinted. 

—Harper & Brothers have added totheir Classical Series 
for Schools and Colleges the ‘‘ Sixth and Seventh Books of 
Herodotus,”’ with a life of the historian, an epitome of his 
work, and notes by Professor A. C. Merriam, of Columbia 
College. 

—The ‘‘ Publishers’ Weekly” (32 Park Row, New York) of 
January 31 contains a descriptive summary of the books 
published in this country in 1884, from which it appears 
there were issued last year 4,088 volumes, as compared with 
3,481 in the previous year. 

—It is reported that E. P. Dutton & Co., the well-known 
publishers, are to move into the large building on Twenty- 
third Street formerly occupied by the Co-operative Dress As- 
sociation, a change that would give them one of the finest 
bookstores in the world. 

—The admirable Monthly Reference Lists edited by Mr. 
W. E. Foster, of the Providence Public Library, have been 
given up on account of lack of assistance in doing the work, 
a thing greatly to be regretted. Lists similar in design will, 
however, hereafter be issued by the *‘ Liverary News.”’ 

—Mr. Montgomery Schuyler is acting as editor of ** Har- 
per’s Weekly,’’ and Mr. A. B. Starey has succeeded Miss 
Vandyne as editor of ‘* Harper’s Young People.’’ Miss 
Vandyne has admirably edited the ‘‘ Young People,’”’ and 
her retirement, on account of ill health, as the result of 
overwork, is greatly to be regretted. 

—The ‘ Shut-in Society "? have begun the publication of a 
magazine to be issued monthly in the interests of the mem- 
bers of the Society. It contains much that would interest 
the general reader, and many words of cheer and hope to 
those who are shut in from the active duties of life. The 
magazine is very appropriately called ‘‘The Open Win- 
dow.” 

—Readers of The Christian Union will be glad to know 
that “‘Ramona”’ is having a very large sale; recently it 
has been going at the rate of an edition a week, and the 
publishers (Roberts Brothers, Boston) find it difficult to 
keep up with the demand. We rejoice in the popular suc- 
cess which this noble story is meeting, and we believe the 
sale of it to be genuine missionary work. 

—A new series of short biographies is announced by the 
well-known English publishers, Macmillan & Co. The books 
will deal with English statesmen,and will include William the 
Conqueror, Edward the First, Wolsey, Elizabeth, Walpole, 
Chatham, Peel, and Pitt. Among the writers who will con- 
tribute to the series are Mr. Freeman, Frederic Harrison, 
Leslie Stephen, and John Morley. The subjects will be so 
arranged as to make the series a continuous narrative of the 
growth of the English State. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


In any great musical or dramatic success, one con- 


siders the affair, asa rule, mainly from an artistic stand- 
point. This, of course, is only natural, since it is the 
aim of the artist, whether singer or actor, to present a 
beautiful artistic conception in a vivid artistic light, and 
of this representation the public isto judge, and to 
award the just meed of praise or blame. But in every 
notable success of this kind there is the under side, the 


side of the stage mechanism, of the workshop, of the | 


music-printer, indeed of all the sources which are drawn 
upon to contribute to the success of the undertaking, 


and which are furthest removed from the footlights 


These sources, with few exceptions, are affected materi- | 


ally in proportion to the ebb or flow at the outlet, and 
as the play or opera proves a success or a failure, so 
thrives or pines the trade of the stage mechanics, the 
painters, the printers, and the music publishers. 

This intimate connection between the rough hand of 
trade and the patrician hand of art, and the inter 
dependence of the two, has been brought forcibly to our 
minds of » by the wonderful succes: of Wagner's 
Die Walkiire,” as given at the New Metropolitan 
Opera-House by the German artists under Dr. Dam- 


rosch. Asking at Schirmer’s big music-publishing es- | 
tablishment in Union Squarethe other day for the score | 


of ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” and also for the little book contain 
ing the list of the leading motives, the clerk laughingly 
told us that we were much too late. They were sold 
out of every copy weeks ago, and even witb all haste 
they would not have more copies ready within a fort- 
night. ‘‘ Im fact,” said he, *‘ this German opera season 
has started a regular boom for music dealers of the higher 
class. Wagner's works, specially the ‘ Walkiire,’ have 
been in great demand.” 


Experiences at the box-office of the Opera-House also 
show the same brisk vigor. An application for seats, 
two weeks in advance, for the final performance of the 
same opera, or rather music-drama, failed to secure 
anything but balcony seats. This is, of course, due, in 
a measure, to the preying dispositions of ticket specu- 
lators, but even in their hands it indicates a large de- 
mand on the part of the public. 


The genuine studious impulse aroused in the majority 
of minds by these representations of the ‘‘ Walkiire”—as 
indicated by the demand spoken of above—is a matter 
upon which congratulations only are to be passed. 
That the result of such serious study, if rightly pur- 
sued, will be beneficial,no one will deny, and every one 


interested in musical progress will encourage its advance- | 


ment, 
Speaking of study recalls a passage in a work on 
music which we lately read, that gave us considerable 


food for thought, and might, we think, prove a suitable 


topic for an interesting paper to be read at a musical 
club. We were reading Haweis’s latest work, “ My 
Musical Memories,” and became deeply interested in the 
chapter on Wagner. After an interesting analysis of 
the great man’s theories, work, and artistic tempera- 
ment, the author briefly enumerates the different masters 
from whom Wagner drew the various characteristic ele- 
ments which go to make up his own wonderful brill- 
iancy. Siys Mr. Haweis: ‘‘ Musical notes and inter- 
vals were to him radiant forms and flaming ministers. 


Mozart taught him that exquisite certainty of touch | 


which selects exactly the right notes to express a given 
musical idea. Weber taught him the secret of pure 
melody, how to stamp with an indelible type a given 
character, as in the return of the Samiel motive in ‘ Der 
Freyschutz ;’ he also perceived in that opera the superi- 
ority of legend and popular myth, as on the Greek stage, 
to present the universal and eternal aspects of human 
life in their most pronounced and ideal forms. Beethoven 
supplied him with the mighty orchestra, capable of 


and of manipulating the interior and complex feelings 
with the instantaneous and infallible power of a magi- 
cian’s wand. Schubert taught him the freedom of song ; 
Chopin the magic eiasticity of chords; Spohr the subtle 
properties of the chromatic scale ; and even Meyerbeer 
revealed to him the possibility of stage effect through 
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| characteristics and those of the master immediately 
| under discussion. 


Itstrikesone as odd, by the way, in reading the list of 
tone masters which Mr. Haweis has tabulated above, 
not to find the names of Schumann, or Mendelssohn, or 


even Bach—names which are always prominent in a | 


list of great composers. The masterly way in which 
Wagner introduces the fugue form in the ‘‘ Mastersinger 
of Nuremberg” argues a thorouga study and complete 
understanding of the works of Bach, the master of 
| fugue writing, which causes the omission of his name 
| from the list of ‘‘influence3s” to appear ill-judged, at 
least. As to Schumann and Mendelssohn, there is very 
good reasou why their names do not figure in the list. 
| So late in his life, comparatively, was Wagner's 
genius generally recognized and his fame become re- 
splendent—it is a proud thought for Americans that 
they were among the first to assist in the glorification— 
that a chance reader would fancy the manto have been 
quite on the youthful side of middle age, while with 
Mendelssohu and Schumann, Fame associated herself 
with them so early and so generously that, together 
with the perpetual association of their names with 
those of Bach, Handel, Haydn, one fancies them to be, 
literally, quite one of the ‘‘old” masters. But as a 
matter of actual fact, the birth years of Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and Wagner were only a short space apart 
Mendels:ohn was born in 1809, Schumann in 1810, and 
Wagner in 1813. Tous they grew up, so to speak, side 
by side, and while Wagner's gepvius was being molded 
by the influences spoken of above, so also was this the 
formative period for the minds of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, and not one of the three, perhaps, exerted a 


perceptible influence on the other. Indeed, it may be | 


| Stated as alinost a principle, to which, of course, there 
have been and are great exceptions, that among con 
temporaries of any age the element of perspective is 
too undeveloped to admit of impartial judgment. Men 
of great genius, as well as men of ordinary mold, whose 
live3 run parallel in point of time, may, and generally 
| do, look af one another; they rarely look up one to 
| another. 


An artist, who himself has not a picture in the gal- 
leries, and may therefore be regarded as a competent 


| judge, said the other day in our hearing, ‘‘ The present | 


exhibitioa of water-colors at the Academy is the finest, 
I think, that has ever been opened to the public.” 
And from this general statement he went on to par- 
| ticularize various work of special merit. We have not 
yet been able, ourselves, to devote time to the collection 
sufficient to warrant detailed mention of it here, but we 
| feel that we may echo the artist-critic’s statement, and 


| wehope in our next budget to present the result of a 


| leisurely and serious visit to the exhibition at the Acad- | 


emy of Design. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STUDY OF GREEK AND LATIN GRAMMAR. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 


I was much interested in the vigorous protest made by | 


| your correspondent in a recent issue against the study 
of grammar. Nevertheless, as a practical teacher, I 
cannot entirely agree with him. I cannot see that “ gram- 
mar is of no use in the acquisition of a language.” 
It is true that our little children learn to talk English 
| before they know anything of grammar. But has that 
very much to do with Greek ? Are the conditions the 
| Same, or can they possibly be made the same? A child 
| does not hear Greek spoken by his parents and playmates 
from morning to night. Boys who are taught dead lan- 
| guages as they are taught living ones may, indeed, be 
able ‘‘ by the time they enter college to read Greek and 
Latin authors with pleasure and profit.” But at what 


| age would they enter? I fear that at graduation they | 
holding in suspension an immense crowd of emotions, | 


would be as old as the German student who was to have 
a legacy so long as he should attend the university lect- 
ures, and so kept on during the greater part of his nat- 
ural life. 

The ‘‘natural method,” of which we hear so much 
in these days, is carried much further in theory than in 
practice. Most of the arguments urged against grammar 
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essary to abolish what does not exist. But it is very 


languages are too complicated in their inflections and 
| constructions, There is need of more aid in the way of 
| explanation and example than a teacher can orally im 
| press on the most plastic mind. 

[imagine that if the most ardent advocate of the uat 
ural method were obliged to learn a new language in « 
given time, Hebrew for instance, he would not be co: 
tent with the text and a teacher. He would purchas: 
and study a grammar. 

The fact is, grammar, like any other statement ot 
discovered principles, is us2ful if not abused. Thi 
shortness of life makes it useful. We must profit by th: 
labor of others, or weshould never advance. We cau 
not expect a boy to spend as much time in learning Greek 
or Latin, even if there were opportunities of learning it 
orally, as in learning his vernacular. 

If he comes to an ablative of instrument, itis found to 
be easicr and simpler to tell him outright that the in 
strument in Latin is always expressed by the ablative 
Thismay bedone without any breach of confidence be 
tween the teacher and the Latin language. And yet that 
is teaching grammar. Ido not infer that your corn 
| spondent objects to the teaching of a few of the simplest 

and most general principles, although he qualifies his 
assent with a ‘‘ perhaps.” 

If astudent merely wishes to get the “ general idea 
ofa passage in Greek or Latin—and to do this and 
nothing more a large class of students need no encour 
agement from ‘‘ natural” teachers—why may he not 
adopt the excellent advice of Mr. Emerson, and read 
only translations ? This, of course, presupposes that 
he does not care for the mental discipline which a study 
of the language itself is able to furnish—the study of the 
mutual relation of words and clauses ; that is, the gran 
mar of the Janguage. 

On the other hand, grammarshould not be overtaught 
I have known students who could chatter off the rules 
and exceptions as glibly as parrots, without any real un 
derstanding of the application of what they had so 
laboriously learned. Grammar should, of course, be 
only ameanstoan end. Common sense must assert itself 

| I can well understand your correspondent’s feeling 
in wishiog to ubolish a thing whichis so greatly, and | 
| was about to say so generally, abused. 

I heartily assent to your statement in a former issu 
that ‘‘ college is no more the place to teach Greek gram 
mar than to teach English grammar ; and the boy who 
does not know it should be sent back to the preparatory 
school to learn it.” Samuren V. Cont 


CHURCH SERVICES. 


your article on church service and worship. 1 think 
that as Congregationalists we all feel the need of a deeper 
| devotional spirit in our Sunday services, and at the same 

time we cannot forego the importance of the sermon is 

the central point of interest. On the otker hand, it 
| seems to me that our Episcopalian brethren are coming 
to feel the need of a larger development in the power of 
preaching, while they still emphasize the devotional 
character of the service. A Boston Episcopalian does 
notask his stranger friend, ‘‘ Have you been to Trinity 
Church ?” but, ‘‘ Have you heard Phillips Brooks?” | 
once attended a service in St. Paul's, London ; only about 
200 were present, and more than one-third of this 
number left just before the sermon. I was told that if 
Canon Liddon had been the preacher a crowd would 
have been present and none would have left, but no 
particular interest was felt in the one who was to preach 
| that day. The sermon was a smootbly written essay 
and delivered so smoothly that many of the congrega 
| tion fell asleep ; but the ‘‘ preliminaries” were as com 
plete as if the distinguished canon had preached. 1s 
not this the case usually ? Is it not true that the Episco 
| palian pulpit has more power than the Episcopalian 
reading-desk ? I think John Wesley understood this 
when he made preaching the real point of his departure 

In the activity of the Episcopalian pulpit I see a 
| return to original congregational methods, and in the 
| desire for a true ritual among Congregationalists I sce « 
| movement toward episcopalian methods. May we not 


the Grand Opera. Shakespeare, Goethe, and Schiller | would apply to botany or any other branch of learning. | hope, therefore, that in due time there shall be a perfect 
suggested the kind of language in which such dramas | ‘The logical deduction is, that a chil should be turned | 8¢tVice in which the clergyman shall be pastor, minis 
as ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Rheingold’ might be written; | Joose to browse on Homer and Virgil, or on the world | ‘¢? Preacher, and rector? I belleve there are practical 
while Madame Schriéder Devrient revealed to him what | of nature, and, with occasional oral contact with a ways in which this result caa be reached. Many amone 


a@ woman might accomplish in the stage presentation of 
idea] passion with such a partas Elsa in ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
or Briinnhilde in ‘ Walkire.’” This is Wagner’s artistic 
pedigree, then, according to Mr. Haweis’s notion, and a 
very good pedigree it is, too, since it includes the names 
of men who, in their special fields of art, are the greatest 
that the centuries have produced. Mr. Haweis’s sum- 
mary, as the reader has seen, merely summarizes these 
various influences. The paper which presented itself 
to our imagination would take up each of them in turn, 
and develop the special intimacy between Wagner’s 


| teacher, be expected to know in a few brief years what 
the world has taken centuries to discover. This would 
| bea natural method in its unalloyed state. One can 
well see why English grammar might be banished from 
| the classroom: 
‘*Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished,” 
if the schoolmaster continues to be as deadly a foe to 
good English idiom as Mr. Froude, with some reason, 
believes. 
French grammar might also be abolished, if it is nec- 


us are feeling our way slowly but surely toward that 
church which you say you would join if it were in 
existence. What is needed to-day, and what the age is 
demanding, is a Christian pulpit, occupied by men 
having a natural ordination, supplemented by a super 
natural call, and open to all such as brethren in the 
freedom of the kingdom of God. I believe you are 
helping to carry forward such an idea, and I want most 
heartily to thank you for your efforts. 
Very truly yours, 
February 10, 1885. 


T. P. Sawin. 





different, it seems to me, with Greek and Latin. Those 


I am moved to send you a word of appreciation for 
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ENGLISH SONGS. | 


From an article in ‘‘ The Nineteenth [> 


Century’ by Dr. Charles Mackay—an 

article too Jong to copy entire, and too| 

good to attempt to condense—we take al 
single passage : 

“The poetical literature of England is | 
the richest and noblest of modern time— 
superior, in some respects, to that of the | 
Greeks and Romans, as all will confess 
who have studied it, and who remember 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Words. | 
worth, Shelley, and Byron, and all the| 
glorious galaxy of the poets from the | 
age of Chaucer to the present day. But | 
many who acknowledge the claims of 
English literature to the highest poetical 
pre-eminence deny that in one great de- 
partment of poetry—popular song-it can 
rank on an equality with oer naions, 
The late Thomas Davis—one of the young 
Irishmen who conferred honor upon the 
literature of his country—declared that 
the songs of England were the worst in 
the world. ‘ How can a nation have good 
songs,’ said he, ‘ when it has no music ?’ 

“ «English music is execrable,’ said 

the great Napoleon, when he discoursed 
to his faithful Las Casas, in the mournful 
days of his exile, on all imaginable sub- 
jects—of war, policy, philosopuy, wad Mt 
erature. ‘The English have no music ; 
or, at all eveats, no national music. They 
have, in fact, but one good tune.’ And 
to show his qualifications for the office of 
musical critic, he declared that tune to be 
‘ Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon ’— 
an excellent tune, certainly, only it hap 
pens to be one that the Scotch have bor- 
rowed from the French. The Emperor 
did not stand alone in his ignorance. 
Even now we hear of English ladies and 
gentlemen who not only know nothing of 
the beautiful melodies of their native 
land, but who actually deny that such 
melodies have any existence. Not con- 
tent with shutting their ears against the 
sweet sounds, they affirm that there is uo 
such thing as music in British, or, at all 
events, in English, nature. In days when 
the popular melodies of England had not 
been collected, as those of Ireland had 
been by Sir John Stevenson and Thomas 
Moore, or as those of Scotland had been 
by George Thomson and Robert Burns, 
there was some excuse for Englishmen 
who did not know their own wealth in 
this respect. But now, when their melo 
dies have been collected by Mr. William 
Chappell, and shown to be equal to any 
in Europe. there is no excuse for an igno- 
rance of which putriotism ought to be 
ashamed. ‘What a beautiful melody,’ 
said Rossini to an Englishman (who 
agreed with him), ‘is ‘‘ The girl I left 
behind me’! It does honor to Ireland.’ 
3ut Rossini was wrong. That beautiful 
melody is pure English—published in 
England long before it was first played in 
Ireland by the soldiers of William the 
Third. ‘How sweet,’ said an English 
lady, ‘is the air of ‘‘ My lodging is on the 
cold ground”! England has no tunes so 
tender and so touching.’ In this case, also, 
the fair critic was as much at fault as 
Napoleon and Rossini. The tune is old 
English ; and Ireland has no other claim 
to it than the assertion of Thomas Moore, 
unsupported by a tittle of evidence.” 





BOOTS AS RELICS, 

Among the Chinese no relics are more 
valuable than the boots which have been 
worn by an upright magistrate. In 
Davis's interesting description of the Em 
pire of China, we are informed that when- 
ever a judge of unusual integrity resigns 
his situation the people congregate to do 
him honor. If he leaves the city where he 
has resided, the crowd accompany him 
from his residence to the gates, where his 
boots are drawn off with great ceremony, 
to be preserved in the hall of justice. 
Their place is immediately supplied by a 
new pair, which, in turn, are drawn off to 
make room for others before he has worn 
them five minutes, it being considered 
sufficient to consecrate them that he should 
have merely drawn them on. 
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Rays of Light. 
A Casket of Pearls 


Edited by Miss Keary. 


Each page printed in Colors, with Text for the 
Morning and Evening of E very Day in the Mont! 


In square 48mo, cloth gilt, 8c. ; French morocco, gilt 
edges, 75c. ; calf, red under gold edges, $!.04 


Shakespeare Birthday Book. “Full 
wise saws.’’—{Shakespeare 

Bible Gems, a Birthday Text-Book 

Daily Bread, a Daily Text-Book, with Scrip 
ure text and poetical selection 

Birthday Motto Book, a poetical Birthday 
Book, with suitable daily selections from the poets 
relating to Flowers and Birds 

A Guide, a Comforter, a Daily Prayer for 
Guidance, and Selections for Comfort taken from 
Holy Writ. 
Each book interleaved with ruled paper and con 

taining a text or selection for every day in the year 


morocco, 75c. ; calf er morocco, $1.00. 


with a colored ilh iminated text for every day 
Cloth, 75c.; imp calf, $1 


*,* For sale by all Bookse lle *rs, or sent post free on 
receipt of price by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 
20 Lafayette Place, New York 


“THE ATLANTIC, dependent 
reading matter for its success, is 
above all others in this respect, and nev 


it is now.’’—[The Literary World. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885, 


Contains a series of papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMI 
Entitled 
THE NEW PORTFOLIO 
Also the following Serial Storics 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
By MRS, OLIPHANT, 
The distinguished English novelist 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIVA 
By HENRY JAMES, 
autbor of “ The Portrait of a Lady.” ete 
A MARSH ISLAND 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
Author of “A Country Doctor,” “ 
THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOK\ 
MOUNTAINS 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of * In the Tennessee Mountains 


Deephaven,” et 


TERMS, $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE 
 centsa number. With superb life-size portrait of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
Lowell, or Holines, $5.00 ; each additional portrait, 
$1.00. 

Postal Notes and money are at the risk of t/ 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made t 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
11 E. 17th St., New York. 


“A Thing of Beauty. 


JOYFUL LAYS 


Is edited by practical Sunday-school men, who 
know the musical wants of Sunday-schools 
It abounds with Fresh, Strong, 
Stirring, Impressive Songs. 
You will be delighted with it. 
Price, 830 per 100 copies, in Board Covers. 
Specimen Pages Free on Request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 

ing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 

Sculpture, Architecture, etc. Send 6 cents in stamps 

for catalogue of over 5,0U0 subjects. Mention this 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO.,, 

3232 Washingtow &t.. Boston, Masa 








ALL THE STANDARD GRAMMARS, 





and anew and complete Virgilian Lexicon Ali 
the popular and unique features of the former edi 
tion are retained, viz.: the Life of Virgil, the Notes 
below the Text, the Map. Dre Taylor's Questions, 
the Metrical Index, the fac-simtle page of an | 
Antique Manuscript, ete., ete. 

PRICES.—Xueid, Bucolics and Georgics, $1,75 ; Six 
Books of Aneid, ‘¢ SU. gar Specimen pages free. } 

A. BARNES & CO 

Ait and! 13 William street, New York. 
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“WOMAN'S WORK.” 


A journal devoted to money-making employments 





Sold by newsdealers. Subsertption, 60 cents a pu. 
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for women. Practical, Helpful, Interesting, 
* Woman's Work,”354 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, | 
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The Illuminated Scripture Text-Book, 


has been so fresh, so versatile, so genial, us 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


Persecuted for Wearing his Beard” is the inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of Joseph Palmer, who died at the age 
of eighty-four at Leominster, Mass., in 1878. The story, 
as told by a writer in the Boston ‘‘ Globe,” is a strange 
one. Palmer, in addition to other eccentricities, wore a 
long and flowing beard at a time when every one else 
went smooth shaven. For this he was ‘‘ persecuted, 
despised, jeered at, regarded almost as a fiend incar- 
nate: was known far and wide as a human monster, 
and with his name mothers used to frighten their chil- 
dren when they were unruly.” Clergymen, and, among 
others, the Rev. George Trask, the anti-tobacco re- 
former, labored to show him the scandal of his course, 
but to all who asked why he persisted in making himself 
a ‘‘monstrosity,” he only replied that he would tell if 
any one could tell him why some men would, from 52 
to 365 times a year, scrape their faces. At one time he 
was attacked by a party of men who proposed to shave 
him without his consent, but defended himself vigor- 
ously and repulsed his assailants. For this he was 
thrown into jail, and there again was forced to fight to 
preserve his beard intact. 


Says the London ‘‘ Nonconformist and Independent :” 
‘“We are glad to find that Mr. Winans, the American 
millionaire—who seems bent on buying half of Scotland 
that he may have ample space to hunt the deer—has 
failed in his outrageous action against a Higiland crofter 
for allowing a pet lamb to stray on a small portion of his 
already huge domain. The ‘ pursuer,’ as he is called 
in Scottish legal parlance, has, in the opinion of Sheriff- 
Substitute Hill, failed to prove that the ‘ defender,’ 
McCrae, ‘trespassed by putting a lamb to graze,’ and 
therefore ‘recalls the interdict craved on July 30 last, 
assoiles the defender, and finds the pursuer liable in ex- 
penses.’ This, being translated into plain English, 
means that this tyrannical plutocrat has been unsuccess- 
ful in his mean attempt to bully a poor man, and has 
had to pay the costs of the suit. There is a limit, even 
in these islands, to the privileges of property ; and the 
outcry which has been raised by the affair is only a sign 
of a healthier public opinion. We trust it will be a 
warning to those capitalists who are inclined to stand on 
their rights and forget their duty to their fellow-men.” 

At the Westminster Aquarium, London, the great 
attraction, at present, is three performing seals. They 
perform on such musical instruments as the banjo, 
guitar, drum, and cymbals; they smoke, and in the 
comic part of their performance a blind member of the 
trio plays the part of the needy knife-grinder ; while 
another, left to rock a cradle, overturns its baby charge 
into the tank. They dive from heights, carrying sticks 
out of the water as retriever dogs do, and catch fish and 
take them unhurt to their master. And one of them 
has been taught to save life. A man is launched on a 
raft into the tank, and when the raft capsizes, the seal 
seizes him by the collar of his coat, and, swimming on 
its back, so as, with the lower portion of its body, to 
keep the man’s head above water, tows him to shore. 


King Leopold of Belgium was lately asked by Mr. 
Grattan Guinness, ‘‘ What makes you so interested in 
Africa ?’ His answer was, ‘‘ You know God took away 
from me my son, my only son, and then he laid Africa 
upon my heart. I am not spending the revenue of Bel- 
gium on it, but my own private resources, and I have 
made arrangements that when I die this civilizing and 
evangelizing work in Africa shall still go on.” 


‘The Voice,” which is an aggressive and spirited ad- 
vocate of national prohibitory laws, prints a diagram 
showing the numer and location of the liquor stores in 
Washington licensed by the National Government in 
the neighborhood of Pennsylvania Avenue, between the 
Capitol and the White House. In the whole city there 
are 1,040 places where liquor is sold, as compared with 
190 meat-shops and 106 baxeries. 


A New York church, Dr. Paxton’s, has been fitted up 
with ‘* telethermometers,” instruments which record the 
temperature of the church in four places simultaneously. 
Thus, by looking at the dials, the sexton can tell exactly 
what degree of heat there is at “ floor right,” “‘ floor 
left,” “ gallery right,” and ‘‘ gallery left,” and by turn- 
ing a lever can admit more air at the point needed, or 
shut it off. 


The secretary of Mr. Spurgeon’s Sunday-school lately 
made the following highly original suggestion: ‘It 
would be a very good thing if the Scripture texts given 
to the infants were to be printed upon lozenges instead 
upon the little bits of pasteboard, as at present ; for not 
only would the gifts be more highly valued, but it 
might be truly said, ‘ How sweet are thy words unto my 
taste.’” 


The Richmond “ Religious Herald” has been adver- 
tising for a man who can do a purely unselfish work, 
To one who replies with evident sincerity, “I see you 


fill the ingagements, and would like to year from you,” 
it answers, ‘‘ You will not do, brother. Your honesty 
is beautiful, but your orthography is very immoral.” 


A Boston paper copies the following from a letter 
dated in 1814: ‘‘ February 9.—Rev. Edward Everett 
was ordained pastor of the Brattle Square Church. 
Sermon by President Kirkland.” It adds: ‘* Mr. Everett 
was less than twenty-one years of age at this time, and 
hence it became necessary for his mother to sign the 
terms of agreement with the parish committee.” 


‘*One of our large manufacturers,” says the Brockton 
(Mass.) “‘ Enterprise,” ‘‘ recently made a dock of five per 
cent. in wages throughout his factory. The news 
reached one of his largest buyers, and he at once canceled 
orders given, end the product of that factory dropped 
from forty-five to thirty cases per day. Many buyers 
are afraid that a dock means slop work.” 


Itie proposed in Vermont that the weather indications 
of the signal service should be announced by steam 
whistles to every one within hearing distance of villages 
where the indications are received by telegraph. A 
code of signals has been agreed upon. The factory 
whistles can be heard from five to ten miles, and, ina 
few cases, twenty. 





A dealer in playing-cards and games advertises 
‘‘ Trick Tickets for Sunday-Schools.”” The object is to 
make the tricks usually performed with playing-cards 
by amateur magicians possible at Sunday school festi- 
vals, by substituting pictures of animals for the ill- 
reputed hearts, clubs, spades, and diamonds. 


In an English paper the Rev. Dr. Bevan says: ‘‘ The 
hearer, with itching ears, may search in vain through 
the length and width of some of the chief cities of 
America for seasational preaching. The imperial city 
of New York does not possess such an article.” 


A genuine Japanese village is building in the West 
End of London. It will be inhabited by skilled Japan- 
ese artisans, workmen, and artists, who will carry on all 
kinds of Japanese industries, and illustrate the manners 
and customs of their people. 


A carpet five years old was lately found to be worth 
$2,500. It had been in use at the San Francisco Mint, 
and when it was taken up, was carefully burned, and 
yielded that amount of gold dust. 


A Mexican railway has bought 800 wooden saints for 
fuel at fifty cents apiece. They were stolen from 
churches by natives. 


The Mormons, it is said, have more missionaries than 
the-American Board of Foreign Missions. 


A paper floor is used with satisfactory results in an 
Indianapolis skating-rink. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 





Will you give me such information as you may be able to ob- 
tain upon the “mind cure,” or Metaphysical Science, as taught 
and practiced in Boston? Iam told that in Hyde Park and vicin- 
ity it has many adherents. What class of people accept it? 
Do its principles and practices come in conflict with revealed 
religion ? 

The Mind Cure proceeds on the assumption that all dis- 
ease is ‘‘ illusion,’’ and that the remedy is simply an exercise 
of the “‘ spiritual understanding.’’ It claims to draw its prin- 
ciples from the Bible, and to give a new key to the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. But we cannot commend the key ; 
and this interpretation, like some others of older date and 
better standing, does a great deal of reading ‘‘ between the 
lines.”’ The treatment cannot, at any present, or probably 
prospective, stage, be called either a science or a theology. 
But in and about the modern Athens some cultivated and 
curious Athenians are looking into it with interest—per- 
haps more interest than faith. The bes: authorities to be 
consulted by the curious for information are the two vol- 
umes by Mary Baker G. Eddy, entitled ‘‘ Science and Health,”’ 
and one by Dr. E. J. Arens, entitled ‘‘ The Old Theology for 
the Healing of the Sick.’’ 


1. We had a dispute in our Sunday-school class to-day about 
Paul, and want your opinion on the point. One said that Christ 
and Paul kept the whole ceremonial law. I thought Paul broke 
it. He wanted me to name an instance, and I could not. Which 
was right? 2. He said we ought not to rejoice quite so much 
when they had a revival in another church asin our own, because 
they were not quite so correct in doctrine as we were. I said 
we ought to rejoice as much. A READER. 

1. There is no evidence that Paul kept the who‘e cere- 
monial law, and inasmuch as the whole force of his teach- 
ing was directed against the error that those whom Christ 
had made free were yet under obligation to keep the cere- 
monial law, we may believe that his example verified and 
strengthened his precept. 2. We do not think that any one 
who has a deep spirit of appreciation of what it is to be 
without a living knowledge of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, and what it is to be brought to that knowl- 


new birth of souls intothe kingdom of God, whether they 
had entered it through one church door or another church 
door, or what was the full measure of their accurate theo- 
logical belief inthe first hour of their spiritual infancy. 


1. Can it be ascertained from authentic history when, where, 
and by whom the Virgin Mary first began to be worshiped ? 
2. A suitable advertising of things to be sold is proper and useful, 
and sometimes of special importance ; but what would you say 
of those extravagant advertisements which have become so com 
mon in most places, describing the article or goods named as 
“superior to any other of the kind in the market,” ** none so good 
to be found anywhere else,” etc., etc., the advertisement of 
each made conspicuous in large letters on the store, and the 
wagon that carries the goods, and often posted extensively on 
fences, rocks, and trees? Are such advertisements fair and just 
to the public,or, on the whole, a real advantage to the advertiser * 
W. iH. A. 
1. Not until the end of the fourth century was the appella- 
tion ‘‘ Mother of God’’ applied to the Virgin Mary, and the 
worship of the Virgin Mary does not seem to have come into 
vogue until the beginning of the fifth century. 2. It is nat- 
ural that each advertiser should really think his own article 
to be superior to all others, and some allowance must be 
made for this fact; but lying is no less lying because it is 
an advertisement, and is no better, and, in the long run, is 
not advantageous to the liar. 


I want to read up on Social Morals. I want to see the relation 
between social morals and public morals. Any philosophic 
thought on this subject in connection with history of any nation, 
ancient or modern, would greatly help me. But I have been 
especially thinking of the Roman nation near its fall, and the 
French nation at the time of the Revolution. I want to see the 
relation between their social life and the demoralized public 
morals. Will you be so kind as to recommend me to some read- 
ing that will help me?’ I want, also, to read with reference to 
seeing God in history—the evidence of God’s plans in historical 
development. D. 

BRookKLyn, N. Y. 

Probably the best general book for you to consult is Lecky’s 
‘‘ History of Morals.’’ You will yet some light upon the 
problem from Taine’s “ Ancien Régime,” which shows very 
clearly how social demoralization led on the French Revolu- 
tion. We know of no better historic illustration of the effect 
of Christianity on history, and, in so far, of God’s work in 
the historical development of the race, than Dr. Storrs’s re- 
cent book on ‘‘ The Evidences of Christianity.” 


1, Will you please explain the discrepancy between the state- 
ment of St. Paul as given in Galatians i., 16-23, and that of St. 
Luke in Acts ix., 26-28? 2. Please tell me the meaning of the a in 
the names of Thomas & Kempis and Thomas & Becket, and how 
itis pronounced. 38. Also the pronunciation of Yggdrasil 

LANESVILLE, Mass. M. A. T 

1. In Galatians Paul says, ‘“‘ Neither went I up to Jeru- 
salem to them that were apostles before me; but I went 
into Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus, and then 
after three years I went up to Jerusalem.”’ There is no 
discrepancy on this statement in Luke’s account in Acts, 
except that Luke says nothing of this visit to Arabia. Either 
he did not know of this visit, or it did not come within his 
scope, his object being, not to write a biography of Paul, 
but to narrate his conversion and entrance into the min- 
istry. 2. It is the French d—“ at.”” Thus, Thomas a Kem- 
pis was born at Kempen or Kempis. How it came to be 
used with Becket’s name is not so clear. We notice that 
Froude does not use itin speaking of Becket. 3. Accent 
on first syllable, which is pronounced ig (short i.) 


Can a believer in evolution believe also in the doctrine of the 
Atonement * for if a perfected humanity is to be developed 
through evolution, where is the need of Christ’s redeeming 
work ? 

Certainly the doctrine of the Atonement would have to be 
stated in a different form in order to make it cohere with the 
doctrine of evolution ; but whatever theological theory may 
be entertained respecting the origin of sin, the fact of sin 
and consequent estrangement and separation from God re- 
mains, and that fact necessitates a reconciliation between 
God and man, brought about by the power of a suffering 
Saviour. Whatever theology may have put into the New 
Testament, the doctrine of Atonement, as it appears upon 
the face of the New Testament, is simply a doctrine of rec- 
onciliation between God and man, before separated. 


Will you name some edition of Chaucer giving him in modern 
English, or giving full glossary of old words—something by 
which young people, and common people, can understand ? 

JONESVILLE, Mich. E. W. c. 

Some parts of Chaucer’s poems were rendered into more 
modern English by Dryden. Any bookseller can show or 
procure for you an edition of Chaucer with a glossary, of 
which there are several. You will not find it extremely dif- 
ficult to read Chaucer with a glossary, and the little study 
reqaired is amply repaid. 


Will you kindly tell me of some good work on Etymology? A 
concise, reliable book, not exactly a text-book. Also the price, 
and where I can find it. L. L. 8. 

Skeat’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Etymology”’ (Macmillan & Co., 
$2.50) is a good reference book. Professor G. P. Marsh’s 
“Lectures on the English Language,’’ of which a new edi- 
tion has just bezn published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
would interest you. 


Will you please tell me, through Inquiring Friends column or 
other source, the correct pronunciation of the ‘ Rubdiyat of 
Omar Khayy4m *’* and oblige 

Yours respectfully, M. O. B. 

In the first word the ai is sounded as in ‘* aisle,” the a is 
broadas in ‘‘ father,” the final ¢ is silent. In the ‘‘ Khay- 
yam ”’ the yy has a peculiar sound something like ‘‘ yh.” 


I would like to ask whether at any time during the last thirty- 
five years there has been a general pardon issued by the Presi- 
dent for deserters from the United States Army. J.B. 
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We know of no such act. 
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T is possibly a sign of the degeneracy of these mod 
ern days. Our fathers and mothers used to walk 
from this place, then called Great Swamp, ten miles, to 
Farmington, to worship, carrying guns and babies. 
When the church was erected on the hill in 1774, it was 
considered to occupy a convenient position ; but, as in 
the case in so many other Connecticut hill towns, a village 
has grown up at the foot of the hill. There were many 
reasons Why we should not follow the example of so 
many of the old churches, and ‘‘ come down to the level 
of the people ;” among them, the fact that the num- 
ber who would be accommodated was not great enough 
to make the change seem desirable. Then, too, there 
were, in the minds of some, memories of the time when 
the Rev. Royal Robbins preached in the edifice, and the 
poet Percival was a worshiper here; together with 
other reasons that seemed decisive. So it was determined 
to hold ‘‘ Heretic Hill” (so called by a witty Roman 
Catholic of the village beneath). The old church was 
made comfortable and inviting within, while the exte- 
rior is permitted to tell the story of more than a hun- 
dred years. And now, as the church would not go down 
to the people, the problem is to get the people up to the 
church. The wheels of ‘‘our omnibus” revolved in the 
minds of a few interested ones for more than a year be- 
fore turning on any material axle, At last this plan 
was adopted. A canvass was made to discover how 
many would avail themselves of the vehicle if it were 
purchased, paying a small sum for the privilege. A 
good number were found. Then it was ascertained how 
many of those having pairs of horses would run the 
vehicle free of charge for a given time. Then a joint 
stock company was organized to purchase and run the 
vehicle. The stock, to the amount of $100, was soon 
taken, and the enterprise was launched. It has been 
going three months, and has been pronounced a suc- 
cess. It has not the power to transform non-attendants 
into church-goers instantly ; it will not run itself; but 
we consider it an agency for good. It brings from 
twelve to eighteen to church who would not regularly 
get there, the distance being. abouta mile. There is 
already some talk of a similar plan in another district 
further from church. While we cannot look upon the 
vehicle as a direct means of evangelization, we feel that 
it is in accord with the spirit of the divine command to 
bring the people to the hearing of the Gospel as much as 
to bring the Gospel to them ; and so we pray that ‘‘ the 
spirit of the living creature may be in the wheels” of 
‘‘our church omnibus.” DP a = 2 
KENSINGTON, Conn., February 9, 1885. 


A SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING. 


HE superintendents of the Brooklyn Sunday Schovl 

Union held a meeting last week, in which the sub- 

ject of “‘Superintendents’ Difficulties and their Remedies” 

was treated by Mr. George A. Bell, and several others. 
In the course of his remarks Mr. Bell said : 

“One of the greatest difficulties a teacher has to con- 
tend with is self-discouragement. There are days that 
come to all earnest men when they say, ‘ What’s the 
use?’ Yesterday afternoon when I left my school I 
was thus discouraged ; and, inthe main—I may say it 
without boasting—I have been a successful superintend 
ent. We should have this discouragement from time to 
time to make us humble. Take off the heads of irregu 
‘ar teachers. Improve inefficient teachers. Don’t 
throw them out. Subordinate officers will be what the 
superintendent is. If the superintendent has the spirit 
of work in him the subordinate officers will follow him. 
Disorderly scholars should be expelled when every effort 
has been exhausted to reform them. The lack of spir- 
ituality is oftener due to superintendents. If he have 
the proper ardor in him it will soon diffuse itself through- 
out the school.” 

The subject was then discussed in a general manner 
by the gentlemen present. Among the gentlemen speak- 
ing to it were the following : 

Mr. Baylis—We haven’t all of us had the skill and 
experience of Mr. Bell. The trouble from inefficient 
subordinate officers is one not easily to be remedied. 
Sometimes there is a question as to whois superintendent 
of theschool. The remedy for all that is in the manli- 
ness of the superintendent and in the exercise of not a 
lordly, domineering spirit, but a firm and generous one. 
The superintendent should appoint all the officers. 
Concerning badly graded scholars, Mr. Bayliss said that 
bad grading is not always the fault of the superintend- 
ent, as when a superintendent gets a badly graded school 
it is the most difficult thing for him to regrade his school. 
The best way is to reorganize the school. 

Mr. Ralph Wells—I have found a great advantage in 
having a woman examine all the students as they enter 
the class. A woman’s judgment is better than a man’s 
in some things. In that there is a great advantage, as 
the schools are sure to be properly graded. 

Mr. McWilliams—Mr. Thomas K. Beecher, of EI- 
mira, has a woman organizer who does nothing else but 


grade_classes, 
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* Mr. Young—I stumbled into that plan. I had a 
young lady who had been a teacher in the public 
schools, and she made an admirable arrangement. But 
I have some trouble from irregular teachers, and if I cut 
them off I would have none. I dare not cut off their 
heads. 

Dr. Brush—With reference to inefficient subordinate 
officers, I never knew what it was to have such. In 
Plymouth school we elect the chief officers,and they 
nominate their assistants. With reference to teachers, I 
have made uv my mind that one-third can always be 
relied on, one-third are passable, and one-third dead- 
wood. It will run that way in almost any school. With 
reference to disorderly scholars, I only had occasion to 
dismiss one scholar during all my experience, and that 
was three months ago. The boy came back, apologized, 
and bas been good ever since. 

D. M. Banta, Marcy Avenue Baptist Church—The 
disorderly scholar is generally a boy overflowing with 
animal spirits. I found the best method to be to put 
him ina class with much larger boys, and that represses 
him. 


T Pilgrim Congregational Church at Harlem, N.Y., 
the Rev. Samuel Virgin preached Sunday evening 
on ‘‘ Dynamite and its Antidote.” He said, in substance : 


‘* A cloud that has been long seen on the horizon has grown 
jarger and more threatening within recent months. New 
and strange signs come from it. Its name is on the lips of 
young and old now, and it hangs over modern society like 
the sword above the head of Damocles, by a single hair. 
But the dictionaries we knew in our colleges only a few years 
¥,20 might be searched in vain for the word dynamite. Itis 
sharper than the sword, quicker than powder, the weapon 
of conscienceless criminals, of lawlessness that would de- 
stroy the family, religion, and the State. To me there seem 
two antidotes for this evil. One is quick, unerring justice 
on the criminal. When found, no mercy should be shown 
him. Let him know that he will pay the forfeit within forty- 
eight hours. The other antidote is the Gospel. Christian 
socialism must suppiant diabolic socialism, but to do 
this the Gospel must return to its primitive simplicity ; 
throw off tinsel, lay aside gauze, and grasp the hand of the 
poorest man with Christian, brotherly love.” 

The Rev. Dr. John Hall preached on the religious 
training of the young. He said, in part - 

‘* The religious education of the young devolves mainly 
upon parents. The Church cannot take this work off their 
hands, neither can the State. We cannot ask the State to 
provide Sunday-schools for its institutions. If we would 
have religious scbools for our children we must provide them 
ourselves. The indorsement of such institutions is a proper 
work of the Church. Secular education costs, and so will 
religious education, When the children are properly trained 
there is peace and prosperity. Our own land is not free 
from schemes and plots devised by the devil; and the 
remedy for this is purity in the individual home.” 

The congregation who had the pleasure of hearing 
Dr. Paxton listened to one of his most practical dis- 
courses. In the course of his sermon he said : 

‘“A man’s best friends are his enemies. He learns more 
from them; they bring out the true manhood within him. 
Contention, persecution, enmity, test a man’s metal. So 
the divine nature in Christ never shows itself so plainly as 
when his enemies surround him and try to conquer him. 
Only a few of his finest teachings were called forth by his 
friends, the rest were in answer to the taunts and wiles of 
his foes. The Jewish lawyer who tried to cross-question 
him occasioned the parable of the Good Samaritan—a para- 
ble from which has come the idea of pity for the weak and 
help to the suffering ; the idea of hospitals, asylums, and 
humanity. Wesupport foreign missions, not because the 
Hottentots are down on God’s black list, but because Chris- 
tianity is a blessing which we would share with all the 
world ; because a Christian man or woman is better than 
the best pagan that ever lived. Neighbor is not a geograph- 
ical term. The whole round globe is ours, and we must 
convert it or it will convert us. The strength of Christian- 
ity lies in its Alexander-like spirit. When it rests content, 
and says, ‘ Let the savage dance around his fetich, and the 
Chinaman use his chopsticks,’ that moment it perishes.” 

At the Brick Church, New York, a change has been 
made in the second service, which has been held in 
this church in the afternoon. On last Sunday evening 
the first popular evening evangelistic service was held. 
Precisely at 8 o’clock, after an organ voluntary, the 
congregation rose and sang the doxology. After the 
invocations the congregation rose to sing the hymn, 
‘Come now, Almighty King,” led by the regular quar- 
tet and a chorus of twenty voices. After the pastor 
read a short passage of Scripture, the choir sang the 
anthem, ‘‘ Now the day is over, the night is drawing 
nigh.” The short sermon was on some of the reasons 
why men ought to be more in earnest in regard to relig- 
ion. The reasons were the importance of the truths of 
religion ; their bearing on the eternal destiny of men; 
the absolute necessity of earnestness for an entrance 
into religion, and the greatness of one’s privileges in- 
creases his responsibility. After the sermon, which 
occupied about twenty minutes, the choir sang the 
response, ‘“‘ Depth of Mercy can there be,” after which 
the congregation sang the evening hymn, ‘‘ Sun of My 





Soul.” The congregation then joined in repeating the 
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Lord’s Prayer, and promptly at 9 o’clock the benedic 
tion was pronounced. The pastor, the Rev. Dr. Van 
Dyke, Jr., and the session are well pleased with the 
change. The seats are free, and all are invited to attend 
the service. 

A number of clergymen chose the Freedom of Wor 
ship bill as the subject of their sermon. The Rev. Dr 
James M. Pullman, at the Church of Our Saviour, chose 
as his text, ‘‘ Stand fast therefore in the liberty where 
with Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage.” He defined toleration 
as ‘‘the endurance of something that is not wholly 
liked,” and then said : 

“In a country overwhelmingly Protestant, we do not sim 
ply tolerate Roman Catholics; we defend an absolute equal 
ity of right for them. As a Universalist Protestant, [ would 
defend a boy in the House of Refuge against the coercive 
proselytizing of a Universalist as sternly as against the 
coercive proselytizing of a Roman Catholic. And this, not 
because I do not recognize the supreme importance of truth 
but because I know that truth cannot be propagated by 
force, that liberty is the only soil in which truth will grow 
A singular spectacle is presented to-day. The ‘ Catholic 
Union’ clamors in New York for ‘ Freedom of Worship,’ 
while the head of the Catholic Church in Rome bewails that 
freedom of worship that allows Protestant chapels within 
sight of the Vatican. It is the essence of all systems of moral 
error that they encroach and aggress. They cannot be con 
tented with equality.” 


After reading a part of the statement prepared by 
Henry A. Cram for the Board of Managers of the So 
ciety for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, Dr. 
Pullman continued : 

‘The reasons why the so-called ‘ Freedom of Worship’ 
bill should not pass are these: The Roman Catholics hav 
now equal privileges with other churches. The Mass is a 
purely sectarian system. Preaching and teaching are com 
mon to all churches, and are enough for the welfare of the 
House of Refuge. If the State authorized Mass-saying in 
one institution, why not in all? You open a door that will 
be bard to shut. Why not in private Protestant houses that 
employ Roman Catholic servants ? The State maintains its 
penal institutions for the protection of persons and prop 
erty. It exists forthis object alone. Freedom of worship, 
even if this bill were honestly meant, is not the object for 
which our penal institutions are maintained. We do not 
say that we do not want the boys in the State House of 
Refuge made Roman Catholics. We would perhaps be glad 
to have them Roman Catholics if that would make them 
self-respecting citizens, whose allegiance in a crisis would 
be given to their country before their Church. For the 
same reason that I opposed the granting of a thirty days’ 
reprieve toa condemned murderer ‘for religious prepara- 
tion,’ so named, I am opposed to the ‘ Freedom of Worship 
bill,’ so named.” 


The Rev. Dr. James M. King, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Evangelical Alliance. 
preached at the Eighteenth Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He announced as his subject, ‘‘ What is the 
So-Called Freedom of Worship Bill? and Why it Should 
be Defeated.” 

He began by saying: ‘‘ For the seventh time the Roman 
Catholic Union of this city,a politico-ecclesiastical order 
under Jesuit control, has caused to be introduced in the Legis- 
lature of the State a bill for the ostensible purpose of securing 
freedom of worship for the inmates of penal or reformatory 
institutions, supported in part or in whole by the State. The 
bill in question ought to be defeated : Because it is deceptive 
in its purpose, and would be destructive of the interests it 
pretends to promote ; because it would destroy the character 
and overthrow the work of one of the oldest and most use- 
ful unsectarian institutions under the care of the State- 
the House of Refuge—by rendering discipline and moral 
instruction impossible because of the admission of sectarian 
religious teachers not subject to the control of the man- 
agers ; because it attempts to accomplish by a simple enact 
ment a change in State policy of so fundamental a character 
that it amounts toa constitutional amendment ; because it 
is impossible to classify into sects juvenile criminals or 
delinquents, the children of criminal or neglected parents ; 
because no other denomination than the Roman Catholic 
asks the State for the legal privilege of proselytizing ; because 
if its provisions should be literally carried out, it would 
open for the admission of Jesuits Protestant asylums 
supported and controlled by private beneficence, and 
threaten every private charitable institution with a similar 
outrage ; because it is not designed to secure freedom of 
worsbip, but to suppress it.’’ 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. ] 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—Last week the Unitarian Club of Io ton held its Feb- 
ruary meeting. There were in attendance about 150 mem- 
bers and guests, and the principal topic of discussion was 
‘*Church Music.’’ The Rev. William H. Lyon read an es 
say upon this subject. He began by describing the develop- 
ment of the choir from the selection of part of the congre 
gation to lead the singing. After giving a histcry of the 
way in which the present manner of rendering music in 
church came about, he pointed out some of the disadvan- 
tages of a professional choir. One of them, he said, is that 
such a choir is apt to approach its work in an esthetic 
rather than in a religious spirit. The church should not be 
merely a place of entertainment ; and the music should not 
be used simply as anentipement to fill the church. A quar- 
tet choir lacks the dignity and depth most effective in ser. 
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vices, while congregational singing is, in the opinion of the 
essayist, a means of developing the religious spirit. A cho- 
rus choir to lead was recommended. If professional choirs 
are to be hired they should be kept out of sight, so that 
the personality of their members may not attract attention 
rather than the meaning of what they sing. The idea of 
church music is summed up ia one word—sincerity. The 


speakers who discussed the subject after the essay was | 


read favored some kind of congregational singing. 
—A public meeting of the City Missionary Society of 


Boston was held last week in the Old South Church. The | 
report of the secretary showed that the Society is in a pros- | 
perous condition and is doing good work. The number of | 


missionaries employed is twenty-four. Last year they vis- 


ited 15,000 families, and attended 8,000 sick. Their Sunday- | 


schools contain 1,000 children. They gave Thanksgiving 
dinners to 1,028 families. Besides this the fresh-air fund 
has given rides and excursions to many who otherwise 
would never be able to enjoy the benefits of country | 
air. 

—At the annual meeting of the Hebrew Benevolent Asso- 
ciation of Boston, held last week, Jacob H. Hecht was 
elected President, and Lehman Pickert Vice-President. The | 
Association has been in existence eighteen years, and has | 
had almost the entire responsibility of caring for the He- 
brew poor. 

—The Rev. C. Van Norden recently preached a sermon in 


the North Church, Springfield, Mass., pointedly combating | 


Professor W. P. Shedd’s doctrine of future punishment as 
maintained in his recent ‘‘ North American Review ”’ article. 


—The new Methodist church in Chicopee, Mass., was dedi- | 


cated Thursday of last week, Dr. D. H. Ela, of Worcester, 
preaching the sermon. 


—The Rev. F. H. Romley, of the Baptist Church, North | 


Adams, Mass., baptized five converts, February 8. 
—The historical First Baptist Church in Providence, R. L., 


which has been recently repaired, was reopened with appro- | 


priate services February 8. 

—February 10 and 11a conference of the New England 
Secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian Associations was 
held in the First Baptist Church of Providence, R. I. There 
were between forty and fifty secretaries in attendance. 
Essays were read by different secretaries upon subjects con- 
nected with their work, and the reading was, in each case, 
followed by a general! discussion. On the evening of the first | 
day a praise service was held, at the close of which the Rev. 
C. W. Huntington, of the Central Congregational Church, de_ 
livered an address on ‘‘ The Claims of the Church upon Young 
Men for Special Service.’”? The final session opened with a 
consecration meeting. Then the Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., of 
Boston, delivered an address on “‘ The Holy Spirit,’? which 
was followed by an experience and farewell meeting. 


—Efforts are being made to secure the services of Messrs. | 


Moody and Sankey at Bridgeport, Conn., for a term of 
weeks, 

—The First Baptist Church at Springfield, Mass., have 
decided to abandon their mission on Carew Street. 

—The revival meetings at Norwich, Conn., still continue, 
and the results are most encouraging. 

—Considerable surprise was occasioned to the members of 
the First Congregational Church of New London when they 
read the following paragraph from the “ Daily Press” of 
Santa Barbara, Cal.: ‘‘ The Rev. Edward Woolsey Bacon, 
the new pastor of Santa Barbara Firat Congregational 
Church, was welcomed yesterday morning by a very large 
audience, and his discourse, which was a masterpiece in all 
respects, was received with every mark of admiring, sym- 
pathetic approval. The new minister’s style—that word is 
used in lien of a better—is quite different from that of the 


ordinary pulpit speaker, being remarkably easy, natural, and | 


effective without effort. Without any hint at oratorical 
flourish he leads his hearers with plain, calm diction to elo- 
quent heights. New ideas, fresh thoughts, and high resolves 
are inspired in listening to his simple, earnest interpretation 
of life’s duties under divine command. He preaches up, not 
down, to his congregation—an unconscious compliment, per- 
haps, but one which puts his hearers on their intellectual 
mettle, and will, if we mistake not, be thoroughly enjoyed 
and appreciated by his new charge.’’ It is said that Mr. 
Bacon gave no sign of his intention when he left for the 
Pacific coast. 

—A Law-and-Order League has been formed at Newport, 
R. 1, and the following executive committee appointed : 
The Rev. Messrs. W. F. Randolph and T. J. Doran, ex-Mayor 
Burdick, G. B. Reynolds, T. P. Cass, J. P. C otton. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Madison Avenue Congregational Church Society of 
New York have given the trustees power to apply to the 
Supreme Court for permission to execute an additional mort- 
gage of $20,000. 

—At the meeting of the New York Presbytery on February 
9 it was voted to remove the mission church under the care 
of Dr. Bjerring, from East Fifty-second Street to East Fifty- 
ninth. The establishing of this mission in East Fifty-second 
Street} has been the subject of much discussion in the Pres- 
bytery for nearly a year. It was established by the Church 
Extension Committee for work among the Germans, but it 
has interfered seriously with Dr. Robinson’s mission, which 
was located directly opposite. A committee was appointed 
by the Presbytery to consider the condition of Murray Hill 
Church, of which Dr. Burchard is pastor, and there was also 
a conference between the Vacant Pulpit committee and an 
Elder of the Rutger Church. 

—The eighth anniversary of the Industrial School of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church at Harlem, N. Y., was 
held February 12. The main object of this school is to edu- 
cate children to be self-supporting. They have at present 
on the school roll 184 names. This is true missionary work 

—The Protestant Episcopal Church of the Mediator, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., seem to be passing through a par- 

cularly turbulent period. They have not yet really settled 





the question as to whether their church has been sold or not, 
and now comes up the question of rectorship. When the 
church was sold, the rector, the Rev. J. W. Sparks, resigned, 
but afterwards reconsidered his action when he found that 
the terms of the sale had not been complied with. In the 
meantime the Rev. 8S. M. Thackrah had been engaged as 
rector ; he will not resign the position, and claims that he 
has the majority of the congregation in his favor. The 
matter has been carried before the Bishop . 

—Special evangelistic services have been held for the past 
three weeks in St. John’s Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Forty-two members were received on a recent Sunday into 
the church on probation, and twelve by letter. 

—The congregation of St. Ann’s Church on the Heights, 
Brooklyn, has decided to erect a memorial pulpit to their 
| late rector, the Rev. Dr. Noah Hunt Schenck. Plans have 
| been accepted. The pulpit will be composed of marble and 
burnished brass ; the upper part of brass and the supporting 

pillars of brass and marble. The following texts will be en- 
graved upon it: ‘‘My meat is to do the wi!l of Him who 
| sent me,”’ and ‘‘The poor have the Gospel preached unto 
| them.’”’ From the first text Dr. Schenck preached his first 
| sermon in the church, and from the second, the last he ever 
delivered. The pulpit will be ready, it is expected, by Easter 
| Sunday. A special committee have been appointed to select 
"a rector te fill Dr. Schenck’s place. No definite decision 
bas yet been reached. 

—About six months ago the Rev. J. P. Shoener, pastor of 
| St. John’s German Lutheran Church at Lyons, N. Y., re- 
| signed from the New York Synod and united with the Mis- 
souri Synod of the Lutheran Church. This movement was 
| @ very great surprise to his congregation, ard a number of 
| 


them endeavored to have the pastor resign. The matter has 
been discussed in the Lutheran Church papers; some min- 
isters take the position that a pastor cannot be made to 
leave his pastorate unless by order of his Synod; some held 
the opposite opinion. The annual meeting of the chrrch 
was held February 2, and the pastor’s antagonists and advo- 
cates were present in full force. After a very warm and 
wordy discussion it was resolved to put the matter to vote. 
The result of the ballot was largely against the retention of 
Mr. Shoener. When the result of the ballot was announced 
| he stated that he would not leave Lyons. The minority then 
arose and had their names blotted from the church record, 
and they, with the pastor, left the church. It is expected 
| that the end of the trouble will be the organization of a new 
| Lutheran church. The seceding faction are holding services 
| in the room of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
with Mr. Shoener officiating. 
| —At Lancaster, Pa., a revival has been in progress in the 
Methodist church for the last three weeks. Eighty persons 
have united with the church on probation as a result. The 
anniversary of the Lancaster branch of the American Bible 
| Society was held February 9 by union services in the Second 











| —Ata meeting of the Presbyterian Ministers at Pittsburg, 
Pa., February 9, resolutions were passed strongly denounc- 
ing roiler-skating. 
—Five young ladies and eight gentlemen were baptized in 
a mill-pond at Camden, N. J., February 8. It was neces- 
sary to cut the ice in order to perform the rite. 
~—-The Presbyterian Church at Westchester, Pa., has added 
| $500 to its pastor’s salary. 
| —The Scott Methodist Episcopal Church at Wilmington, 
| Del., has paid off about half of its indebtedness, with the 
prospect of soon paying the balance. 

—The seventeenth anniversary of the Clinton Avenue Re- 
formed Church Sunday-School of Newark, N. J., was held 
last week. The school isin a most flourishing condition. 
The thirty-fifth anniversary of the dedication of Christ 
| Church, Newark, N. J., was held February 8. 

—A Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated at Stock- 
ton, N. J., last week, free of debt. 

—The annual session of the New Jersey Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference will be held in the First Church at New 
Brunswick, N. J., beginning the 19th of March, Bishop War- 
ren presiding. 

—The revival of religion at Atlantic City, N. J., is remark- 
able. At the First Methodist Episcopal al nearly 200 
persons have confessed conversion, and 100 persons united 
with St. Paul’s Church. 

THE WEST. 

—Improvements costing $500 will be made in Trinity Re- 
formed Episcopal Church on Englewood Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., and a synagogue to cost $9,000 will shortly be erected 
in the same city. 

—A new Methodist church is to be located at Saginaw, 
Mieh. ; also at Seers, same State. 

—The Second Street Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will be finished in a short time. 

—The Baptist church at Benton Harbor, Mich., was ded- 
icated last week. 

—A revival is in progress at Shelbyville, [1]. It is con- 
ducted by the pastors of the city. Members have been 
added to the churches of the various denominations. 

—Moweaqua, Ill., is experiencing a deep religious revolu- 
tion. All the churches are holding nightly meetings. 

—Revival meetings have been held in all the Methodist 
and Congregational churches at Oak Park, Iil., during the 
past week. 

—The committee appointed by the Chicago Presbytery to 
consider the advisability of establishing a church near the 
Seminary of the Northwest held a meeting last week. After 
hearing representatives of the Fullerton Avenue Church, 
the Belden Avenue Church, and the Seminary, the Com- 
mittee announced that they would report to the Presbytery 
in April. The feeling at present seems to be that the Sem- 
inary will erect a church at the corner of Halstead Street 
and Belden Avenue. 

—At Grand Forks, Dakota, January 25, the First Presby- 








terian Church dedicated its new and pleasant house of - 


r worship. Sermon by Dr. Peter Stryker, of Minneapolis. 


The church is self-supporting and flourishing. 

—The Congregational church in Deadwood, Dakota, has 
become, under its present pastor, E. H. Martin, who began 
labors the Ist of January, self-supporting, paying $1,500 
salary, and furnishing parsonage. It is the first and only 
self-supporting church in the Black Hills of any denomina- 
tion. 

—An interesting series of meetings have just been held 
in Rapid City in the Congregational and Methodist churches, 
resulting in about eighty conversions. This is one of the 
growing cities of the Black Hills. 

—There has been a great religious interest in the vicinity 
of Colfax, Washington Territory, this winter. The Cum 
berland Presbyterians recently held a series of meetings ina 
large, new school building five miles from Colfax. The 
building was crowded generally, and resulted in eighteen 
conversions. The United Brethren held services in another 
school district, which resulted in thirty conversions. The 
Methodist minister in Colfax is now conducting revival 
meetings in that city ; he had a Bible reading one evening, 
at which 150 were present. Anothor Methodist minister is 
holding meetings a few miles from Colfax with great suc- 
cess. The weather has been very favorable for these meet- 
ings, an unusual amount of snow, which remained upon 
the ground a much longer time than it usually does, making 
excellent sleighing. Generally a ‘‘Chinook’’ removes the 
snow several times during the winter, but this season, by 
a providential arrangement, Dakota has enjoyed an Eastern 
winter minus its severe cold. 

—Grace Congregational Church of Stillwater, Minn., had 
a joyful dedication service January 26. The Congregational 
Club of Minnesota held its regular meeting with the church 
on the same day, assisting in the dedicatory services, and 
discussing ‘‘ Revivals.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Samuel Bell, of Great Falls, N 
church at South Abingdon, Mass. 

—G. H. Griffen, pastor of the church at Milford, Conn., has re 
signed, and accepted the Secretaryship of the American Sunday- 
School Union. 

—Charles H. McIntosh, of Chicago, Ill., has accepted a call to 
the church at Necedah, Wis. 

—A. J. Van Wagner, of Sedalia, Mo., has received a call to the 
First Church at Janesville, Wis. 

—C. W. Park 1s about to receive a call tothe church at Bir- 
mingham, Conn. 

—Lonis B. Voorhees, of Sandersville, Mass., has received a cal! 
to the Crombie Street Church, Salem, Mass. 

—Nahum W. Grover, of Colebrook, N. H., has accepted a call 
to St Johnsbury, Vt. 

—James Aiken, of Haverhill, 
seventy-four. 

—Herman P. Fisher was ordained and installed pastor of the 
church at Ludlow, Vt., last week. 

—Newton I. Jones has received a call to North Leominster, 
Mass. 

—John L. Hill, of Farmington Falls,{Me., has resigned 


. H., has received a call to the 


‘. H., died recently at the age of 


EPISCOPAL, 


—J. Rice Taylor, of Saugatuck, Mich., has accepted a call to 
St. Paul's Church at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
--W. C. Ward, of Florida, has accepted a call to Englewood, 
N. J, 
—B. Buckingham, rector of St. James's Church at New Lon 
don, Conn., has resigned. 
BAPTIST. 


—G. R. Barstow, of Alna, Me., has gone to Bowdoinham, Me 
-L. D. Graves, pastor of the church at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
has resigned. 
—W. C. Moth, of Millerville, N. J., bas accepted a call to Ca! 
vary Church at Philadeiphia. 
—lester L. Potter, of the First Baptist Church in Springfield. 
Mass, has been called to the First Church in Hartford, Conn 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Joseph R. Milligan, pastor of the church at Gloucester, N. J., 
has resigned. 

—Roger Owen, pastor of the church at Chestnut Hill, Pa , has 
resigned. 

—Joseph 8S. Williamson, Jr., was installed pastor of the Jef 
ferson Avenue Church at Detroit, Mich., January 11. 

—P. R. Day, pastor of the Seventh Street Church at New York 
has resigned. 

—Jobhn Van der Hook, pastor of the church at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has accepted acallto the Holland Church at Chicago, 
Ill. 

—H. 8. Jenkinson, pastor of the church at Metamora, Mich 
has accepted a call to Northville, Mich. 

—A. H. Allen, of Islip, N. Y., was Installed pastor of the 
Woodside Church at Troy, N. Y., last week. 

—Martin Jones, of New York, has received a call to the church 
at Cutchogue, Long Island, N. Y. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—John W. Weaver, of Hartwick Seminary, has received a call 
to the Lutheran church at Mahwah, N. J. 

—Dr. Pullman, pastor of the Church of Our Saviour (Univer 
salist) at New York, has accepted a call to the church at Lynn. 
Mass. 

—F. A. Dillingham, of Danvers, Mass., has received a call to the 
Universalist church at Troy, N. Y. 

—0O. A. Brown, the former pastor of the First Methodist Epis 
copal Church of Lynn, Mass., will leave the New England Con 
ference in April to join the New Jersey Conference 

—C. A. Roys, of the First Parish Church of Bolton, Vt , has re 
signed, to take effect April1, and his resignation has been ac 
cepted. 

—C. G. Robbins, of ‘Dover, Me., died February 8, at the age of 
seventy-seven. 

—J.C. McInery, of Montpelier, has accepted a call to the Sec- 
ond Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass. He will also preacii 4! 
Saugus. 

—John M. Titzel, of Altoona, Pa., has accepted a call to the 
First Reformed Church at Lancaster, Pa. 
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Feb. 19, 1885. 


GALLEY-SLAVES OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. 


The life of the French galley-slaves of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
has been thus described by Admiral de la 
Gravieére : 

‘« They place seven men on each bench ; 
that is to say, in a space ten feet long by 
four feet wide. They are so packed away 


that you can tee nothing frcem stern to | 


bow but the heads of the sailors. The 
captain and the officers are not much bet- 
ter off. When the seas overtake the gal- 
leys, when the north wind howls along 
the coast, or when the sirocco dampens 
the passengers with its deadly moisture, 
all these make the galley a perfect hell. 
The lamentation of the ship’s company, 
the shrieks of the sailors, the horrible 
howling of the convicts, the groaning of 
the timbers, mixed with the clanking of 
the chains and the natural noises of the 
storm, produce an effect which will terrify 
the bravest of men. Even the calm has 
its inconvenience. The horrid smells are 
so powerful that you cannot withstand 
them, despite the fact that you use tobacco 
in some shape from morning till night. 
‘Condemned in 1701 to serve in the 
galleys of France on account of being a 
Protestant, Jean Martelle de Bugerac died 
in 1777 at Galenburg, on the Gueldre, at 
the age of ninety-five. He seems to have 
had (to use a common expression, though 
quite in place here) ‘ his soul riveted to his 
body.’ ‘ All the convicts,’ he says, ‘ are 
chained six to a bench ; these benches are 
four feet apart, and covered with a bag 
stuffed with woul, on which is thrown a 
sheepskin. The overseer, who is the mas- 
ter of the slaves, remains aft, near the 
captain, to receive his orders. There are 
two sub-overseers—one amidships, the 
otheron the bow. Each of them is armed 
with a whip, which he exercises on the 
naked bodies of the crew. When the 
captain orders the boat off, the overseer 
gives a signal from a silver whistle which 
hangs from his neck. This is repeated by 
the two others, and at once the slaves 
strike the water. One would say the fifty 
oars were but one. Imagine six men 
chained to a bench, naked as they were 
born, one foot on the foot-rest, the other 
braced against the seat in front, holding 
in their hands an oar of enormous weight, 
stretching their bodies out, and extending 
their arms forward into the backs of those 
before them, who have the same attitude. 
The oar thus advanced, they raise the end 
they hold in their hands, so that the other 
end shall plunge into thesea. That done, 
they throw themselves back and fall on 
their seats, which bend in receiving them. 
Sometimes the slave rows ten, twelve, even 
twenty, hours at a time, without the 
slightest relaxation. The overseer, or 
some one else, on such occasions puts into 
the mouth of the unfortunate rower a 
morsel of bread steeped with wine to pre- 
vent his fainting. If, by chance, one falls 
over (which often happens), he is beaten 
until he is given up for dead, and then he 
is thrown overboard without ceremony.” 


AN ECONOMICAL EMPEROR. 


The study lamp on Emperor William’s 
work-table is a simple oil lamp of a pat- 
tern such as since the introduction of 
petroleum lamps can hardly be met with 
on the table of the humblest citizen of 
Berlin. The following incident may ac- 
count for the non-admittance of the im- 
proved petroleum lamp into the historical 
corner of the imperial palace. The 
Emperor, whose simple and economical 
habits are well known, has for years been 
accustomed to screw down the wick when- 
ever he ceases writing or reading or leaves 
the room. When the petroleum lamps 
finally came into general use, the em- 
peror’s valet, Krause, brought one and put 
it on the work-table. True to his habit, 
his imperial master screwed down the 
wick on leaving off writing ; and, as a 
matter of course, the room was soon filled 
with an insupportab’e smoke, which 
greatly affected the nose and eyes of the 








monareh, and necessitated the opening of 
doors and windows. Krause finally volun- 
teered the remark: ‘‘ No, your Majesty, 
that sort of lamp will not suit.” ‘‘ But 
what are we to do, Krause? Had we 
better get our oillamp back again? You 
know my eyes are weaker, and require a 
brighter light.” ‘* Well, your Majesty, 
wecan have a new lamp made with an 
extra large burner, so as to do away with 
petroleum altogether.” ‘‘ Quite right, 
Krause ; Jet us try it.” And Krause got a 
lamp of the old pattern, had the burner 
enlarged to an almost colossal size, a green 
glass shade added to it, and to this day the 
new lamp, defying all innovations, asserts 
its place of honor on the work-table of the 
most diligent of all monarchs.—(British- 
American Register. 


LINCOLN AND STANTON. 


The correspondent of the Philadelphia 
‘‘Record” tells the following story: ‘I 
think I have a new Lincoln-Stanton story. 
At least, the Congressman who told it 
spoke as though he had just discovered 
the document which is its basis. It was 
an application for a chaplaincy in the 
army, with a series of indorsements by 
Lincoln and Stanton on its back, which 
rap over the available space on the appll- 
cation and down on a slip of paper which 
had been added to receive them, These 
were the indorsements, each being dated : 
‘Dear Stanton: Appoint this man achap- 
lain in the army. A. Lincoln.’ ‘Dear 
Mr. Lincoln: He is not a preacher. E. 
M. Stanton.’ Three or four months 
elapse, evidently, and then we have : * Dear 
Stanton: Heis now. A. Lincoln.’ ‘Dear 
Mr. Lincoln: But there is no vacancy. 
E. M. Stanton.’ ‘ Dear Stanton: Appoint 
him a chaplain-at-large. A. Lincoln.’ 
‘Dear Mr. Lincoln: There is no warrant 
of Jaw for that. E.M Stanton.’ ‘ Dear, 
Stanton: Appoint him anyhow. A. Lin- 
coln.’ ‘Dear Mr. Lincoln: I will not. 
E. M. Stanton.’ And he didn’t. But ap- 
parently he told the applicant that he 
could leave his application on file, for 
there it is among the dry old docu- 
ments.” 


THE MAHDI’S MIRACLES. 


The correspondent of the London! 
“Telegraph” bas been interviewing an 
Arab who claims to be well acquainted 
with the Mahai’s method of making con- 
verts : 

The ‘‘ Mahdi,” he said, is a very able, | 
cunning man in all he does. He has 
had a building erected into which he re- 
tires to pray, and where he sometimes | 
receives and speaks to his followers. 
Here he tells his devotees he converses 
with ‘‘E] Hadra,” or ‘‘ Holy Presence,” | 
from whom he receives instruction, direc- 
tion, and advices on all matters. The 
credulous Arabs squat around outside 
this building in hundreds all day long, 
and when the Mahdi appears, beg to be! 
shown the ‘‘ Presence,” that they may die! 
happy. ‘‘O Prophet,” they cry, “ show | 
us the El Hadra.” With grave face Mo- 
hammed Achmed turns to some one and | 
answers : ‘‘ Wallah ! that is a very serious | 
and difficult task you seek to impose on | 
me.” He is invariably polite, and always | 
calls every one ‘‘ Ya! Sidi” (sir), Ifina 
complaisant mood, the Matdi pretends to! 
yield to their request ; he invites them into 
his sanctuary, which is bare of furniture | 
save a few carpets, skins, and mats, a 
brass bow], and brass tray. He then bids 
tbem search the apartment to see if there 
is any one or anything beyond what meets | 
their eyes concealed therein. Their an- 
swer usually is, ‘‘ What need to search, 
O prophet? There is nothing here.” 
‘““Then leave me for a little while, I 
pray,” replies the Mahdi, ‘‘and perhaps 
the spirit may grant your request.” Mel-| 
igy said when the ‘‘ prophet’ was left | 
alone he (the Mahdi) waited a little, then, | 
lifting the brass tray, which had coffee: | 
cups standing on it, he poured a vessel of 
water into the bowl, replacing the tray on 
the top, but not so as to be resting on the | 


| 
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two above the bow] either by big pieces | They dare not show to their neighbors 
of loaf sugar or calcined lime. | and acquaintances any outward evidences 
The water at once began to act upon | of their poverty—they dare not reveal the 
whichever of these substances he em-| terrible pinchings and struggles they go 
ployed, but before it had time to disinte- | through to keep their little home together, 
grate them the people were readmitted | or the anxiety they suffer in raising the 
into the apartment, where all appeared as | little rent they have to pay weekly for a 
they had seen it a minute before. They | humble lodging ina respectable house and 
were soon alarmed and terrified by seeing neighborhood. The poor gentleman, the 
the tray move, and hearing the cups and | poor lady, the poor clerk out of employ 
dishes rattle. Sometimes a little smoke or | ment, must maintain their respectability, 
steam accompanied these demonstrations, | for their pecuniary ruin means also social 
but on every occasion on which the ig-|ruin. There is a point in certain grades 
norant Arabs and negroes witnessed them | of human existence where respectability 
they shouted, ‘‘It is the Presence,” and, | becomes a burden and a tax. It is all 
falling down with their foreheads pressed very well to say, ‘There is menial labor 
to the ground, remained in pious prayer| open to them.’ There is no greater cant 
until the Mahdi bade them leave him. | abroad than the affectation that menial 
Another plan he has for enlisting ad-| lator isa disgrace. But menial labor re- 
herents is to covertly prepare a pit or hole | quires skill, and unless a man or woman 
in the ground, in which he sets matches | is reared to it he or she is valueless in that 
and gunpowder. Haranguing the wholly | capacity. To be a competent navvy or 
savage tribes who flock to hear and see | laborer requires a certain muscular devel- 
him, he tells them they bave nothing to | opment and training. To be a skilled car- 
fear from Turk or infidel. If necessary, | penter or bricklayer requires as much 
fire even could be sent to consume all | knowledge, skill, and nicety of touch as 
their enemies, and that they would not| many callings of higher repute. I am 
need to lift their bands against them. | purposely putting aside all considerations 
Then, to show his power,the Mahdi drives | of the natural and actual horror and pain 
his spear into the ground, selecting the | felt by all refined natures at contact with 
spot prepared, and fire and smoke follow | sordid surroundings and coarsely vulgar 
the blow. He tells them the fire will be | associates. But to the well-bred and edu- 
confined, so as not to then and there burn | cated man or woman all this means trial 





| urer, and go out. 


them. Afterward his confederates come | and suffering, and it is a species of trial 


to his aid and remove the traces of the 
prepared stage effect. 


THE LECTURER AND HIS AUDIENCE. 


Dr. Talmage, in the last ‘Sunday 
Magazine,” talks of the reflex action of 
lecturer and audience upon one another : 


‘* An eminent lecturer declares that all 


| audfences are about alike to him. He 
|enters at eight o’clock the public hall, 


and finds a circle of humanity coiled 
around him just like the one he saw in 
some other hall on the previous nizht. 
Our experience is different. We find no 
two audiences alike. Each one is as differ- 
ent from all the others as one’s face varies 
from another’s physiognomy. Some au 
diences are dull. In the village we find 
poor schools or stupid churches or unen- 
terprising newspapers. Everything is 
profoundly silent save as a cough or a 
sneeze interrupts one. The stolidity of 
the assembly reacts upon the lecturer. 


| While you are speaking you look at your 


watch. You begin to measure off your 
lecture with less interest than the mer- 
chant measures a yard of cassimere. You 
say to yourself, ‘ Half through !’ ‘ Three- 
fourths through!’ ‘Five minutes more 
and I may quit!’ And you close your 
manuscript, shake hands with the treas- 
At another place the 
audience beam upon you as you enter. 
Everybody seems to say, ‘ Welcome to 


,our town! We are all waiting for you. 
| Now do your best. 


If you have any 
wisdom or wit, fling it over this way.’ 
Your smallest joke goes off like a pack of 
Fourth-of-July fire-crackers. You are 
amazed to see how people take things. 
Your poorest lecture catches enthusiasm 
from the good-natured audience. You 
feel as if you were in your own parlor 
talking with a group of college chums. 
The hour and a half seems to you only 
like twenty minutes, and, after shaking 
hands with men, women, and children, 
you are so well pleased that the com- 
mercial part of your engagement seems 
most insignificant. You got your pay 


| before you came to the peroration. Let 


audiences know that ofttimes they are re- 
sponsible for the stupidity of a speaker. 
The attempt to build a fire among green 
wood makes a smoke, but no blaze.” 


THE UNSEEN POOR. 

There is a suggestive little sermon to be 
drawn from the following remarks on the 
most deserving classes of the poor—those 
who suffer in silence rather than beg : 

‘It is forgotten that while to the lowest 


scale of human life poverty is a hard lot 
somewhat tempered by habft, to higher 


bowl, for the tray was held an inch or | grades of society poverty is really a crime. 


and suffering quite unknown to the in 
habitantsof aslum. The deserving poor, 
the poor who get no sympathy, do not all 
livein slums. The popular journalist can 
make no sensational article on the lives of 
men who conceal their sufferings under 
decent black coats, and nearly starve in 
dingy two-pair backs. The suffering is 
silent, it is not advertised. In the pri- 
vacy of their poorly furnished rooms the 
tears may be bitter, the sighs heavy, but 
the world knows nothing of all that. The 
poor tradesman, ruined, perhaps, by no 
no fault of his cwn—crushed by compet- 
ing with huge capitalists—who will set 
him on his legs again? A careful study 
of the annual statistics of suicides will 
show that nearly all the ‘cases’ found 
are respectably dressed. The inhabitants 
of slums seldom commit suicide.” 


PRINCESS BEATRICE. 

In one of Mr. G. W. Smalley’s letters to 
the ‘‘ Tribune” he thus describes the 
youngest daughter of the Queen, soon to 
be married: 

‘She has appeared with the Queen on 
those rare occasions when the Queen has 
shown herself in public. She has some- 
times come forward by herself on some 
errand of charity or public welfare ; at a 
bazar, ora prize distribution to girls, or 
the like. Her simplicity of manner has 
attracted sympathy, as the distinction of 
manner and graceful womanliness of the 
Princess Louise have attracted admiration 
and more than admiration. If little is 
known of Prince Henry, it is safe to say he 
will be liked for his wife’s sake. The 
English people have made up their minds 
to see the Princesses of England give 
themselves away to foreigners. They 
learned when the Princess of Wales 
came among them that even a foreigner 
may have all the beauty and all the win- 
ning charm which were aforetime sup- 
posed to be entirely English. The 
learned among them who have read history 
are aware that their own reigning family 
are, after all, all of foreign blood. It 
would be going very far to say that Ger 
mans, at any rate Prussians, are popular 
in England. Prince Henry of Battenberg 
may be, as the dispatches tell us this 
morning (for even the telegraph is a 
courtier), a favorite member of Beriin 
| Court society. It doesnot follow that the 
qualities which make him liked there will 
be a passport to popularity here. The stand- 
ard is different. His brother, Prince Louis, 
who is married to the niece of Prince 
Henry’s betrothed, is much in England, 
but is little known outside of a narrow 
circle. Prince Henry must, from the 
nature of the case, be more in public, and 
his fate is in his own hands, ’ 
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ECCENTRIC PEOPLE. 


Half the people who are called eccentric 
deserve to have a much worse epithet ap- 
plie@ to them. Here and there a man or 
woman is found whose oddities of opinion 
and erratic conduct are genuine, and the 
outcome of some real inborn twist in their 
mental and moral disposition. Such per- 
sons are generally tolerable, and some- 
times very likable, their idiosyncrasies 
serving as a gentle entertainment rather 
than as anannoyance tous. We feel that 
they are quite unaware of their own queer- 
ness, which is the result of a native inca- 
pacity to comprehend the ordinary con 
ventions of society. But there are other 
people whose eccentricities are not, or 
ought not, to be endured. They are not 
innocently ignorant, but willfully disre- 
gardful of a reign of law in the social 
world. The world's judgments are no 
doubt superficial, and therefore very com- 
monly defective or false ; but the world’s 
conventions—that is, its rules tacitly 
agreed on for the preservation of the order 
and decency of social intercourse—are, on 
the whole, respectable and to be observed. 
But the unendurable ‘‘eccentric” prides 
himself upon being a law to himself in 
these matters. He likes to know that his 
acquaintances are saying of him, “Oh, 
that is Mr. B.’s way, you know. He is 
not like other people ; he always does and 
says just what he pleases.” And the not- 
able fact is that so many per-ons are im- 
posed on by this absurd affectation that 
they will let certain behavior pass for 
independence and criginality, which is 
nothing but simple rudeness, the expres- 








EASTER MUSIC 
“HE [} RINE? 


A NEW SERVICE FOR EASTER. 
PREPARED BY J. R. MURRAY, 


Consists of carefully prepared Responsive Read 
ings, interspersed withim usic written especially forthe 
service by Dr. Gro. F. Root, J. R. Murray, W. H. 
Pontivs, D. B. Towner, T. P.WesteNDonr, and others. 

The Readings are so practically arranged that the 
Responses may be used either by the school as such; 
by classes or individuals, or by a combination of all, 
thus insuring greater variety and interest. 

The Subjects Treated of, are: 
The Prophecy; The Conspiracy; The Betrayal; The 
Trial ; The Insults; The Crucifixion; The Burial; The 
Resurrection; The Ascension: The King of Glory and 
e Lesson. |6 paves. Price, 5 cents each by 
mail. id, or 50 cents per dorz.: %4.00 a 
hundred by express. charges not prepaid. 

Tar Story oF THe Resurrection and Easter ANGELS 
are two very successful services, issued in former 
years. Price of each same as for ** He 1s Risen.’? 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


MF Mast 18th 8t. Cincinnati, 0. 
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successful book, by the 

the Sanctuary,” “*Spir- 
itual Songs,” etc., can now be had bound in 
red waterproof boards at 30 cents in quan- 


This remarkab 
author of “Songs fF 


tities. The hymn edition, bound in full 
cloth, with red edges, costs only 20 cents. 
Send quantity price for sample, The Cent- 





sion of egotism and ill-breeding —[At- 
lantic. 


A FRENCH RAILWAY INVENTION. | 
According to the Paris ‘‘ Gaulois” an | 
apparatus has just been invented which is | 
simply astounding, for with it the traveler | 
need no longer fear any accidents. Safety | 
will be assured on railroads. This ap-! 
paratus permits the employee charged 
with the duty, to seein a mirror the entire 
section of the road he is to control, with 
all the trains in motion, and he knows at 
every instant just exactly where each 
train is. When one of them approaches 
another at a distance which is dangerous, 
he can immediately signal the menaced 
train. The apparatus consists of a sheet 
of opaque glass, on which the rails are in 
dicated by horizontal lines and the sta 
tions by vertical ones, numbered. Little 
arrows, representing the trains, mov 
along the horizontal lines. They are pu 
in motion by aid of electricity, devel 
oped by the contact of metallic brushes 
attached to the locomotives with zinc 
bands placed along the rails. The train 
thus continually traces its trajectory on 
the glass indicator. The apparatus was 
exhibited some days ago in Germany to a 
commission of Berlin scientists. 


ury Co., 33 East 17th Street, New- York. 





HIGH-CLASS BECHINGS 


Permanent Value. 


Frederick Keppel & Co., of | 
London, and 28 East 16th St. 
(Union Square), New York, 
publish the Etchings of Sey- 


mour Haden, Fennell, De 
Gravesande, and other cele- 
brated artists. A new Cata- 
logue has just been published. 
A special collection of good 
Etchings and Engravings, taste- 
fully framed, cost $10 each. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual ‘Insurance Company, 


New Yorks, Janvary 24th, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1884, to 3ist December, 
Sire SO ne ae OT 

Premiums on Policies not marked 

off 1st January, 1884............... 1,447,756 70 


Total Marine Premiums............. $5,405,796 14 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 8ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 04 











Losses paid during the 
same perl od........... $2,109,919 20 
Returos of Pre- a 


miums and 
Expenses ..... $787,789 40 


The Company has the foliowing assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
NUD 004) dob hive ioehl da dnoodsaby $8,776,685 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
2,005,100 00 





Company, estim ated at........... 440,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,454,959 73 
Cash in Bank 261,544 65 


EE ee $12,938,289 38 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal repr esertatives, on and after Tues 
day, the Third of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at time of payment, and 
cancelled 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1484, for which cer 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuerday, the 
Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


J.D. JONES, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROBERT B MINTURN, 


AMES LOW, 
DAVID LANE 

GORDON W, BURNHAM, 
A. A. RAVEN, 

WM. SCURGIS, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, 
HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
WILLIAM H, MACY, 

* A. HAND, 


C. A. ND, 
JOAN D. HEWLETT, 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOHN ELLIOTT. 
JAMES G. DE FORFST, 
CHAS. D, LEVERICH, 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
HORACE K. THURBER, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, 

N. DENTON SMITH, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
CHAKLES P. BUKDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 31 Vice-Pres’t. 


LOVERS OF MUSIC 


by sendin, Pe to the NATIONAL PUBLISHING 

CO., EXC ANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, will re- 

ceive asuperb and handsomely bound Music Folio, 

containing 250 full quarto size pages of Choice In- 

strumental and Operatic Music, Songs, Dances, &c., 

and will also receive each month, by mail, for one 
ear, copies of all the Elegant, New and Popular 
iheet Music as published by them. 








PILEPSY IN THE YOUNG, How to com- 
bine instruction with cure. Circulars and in- 

formation mailed free. Address 

“School for Invalid Youth,” Lyme, Conn. 


“Who Visiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction.” 





Prescott’s History. 


HISTORY of the REIGN of FERDINAND and|\ 


ISABELLA, the Catholic 


tory at Madrid, ete 


‘‘We cannot dismiss the book without observing that it is 
By Witu1am H. Prescort, Corresponding | one of the most pleasing as well as most valuable contributions that have 
Member of the French Institute, Member of the Royal Academy of His- | been made to modern history ; that it is the only one that gives us a faithful 
and sufficient picture of a period so momentous as the latter half of the fif- 


IWustrated Library Edition, in two volumes, smal] | eth century.”--London Athenceum. 


octavo, including portrait and other illustrations. Long Primer type, fine 
heavy paper, fine cloth, gilt tops. Price per set, ®2.00, postage 28 cts. | sid 
Popular Edition, from the same plates as the above, the! Mr. Alden can print and bind such books at such a price is a wonder. If 
two volumes bound in one, uniform in size and equivalent in quality to | this does not induce hundreds to read it now who never read it before, it will 
the Caxton editions of Irving, etc. Price, $1.25, postage 15 cts. 
“At the price, considering the quality of the work, the 
books are marvelously cheap.” —Morning Herald, 


**Previdus editions of this work have 


and the volumes are too well-known to need an extended review."— Pioneer | 


Press, St. Paul, Minn. 


‘* His work is as entertaining as the tales of Sir W: 


It is the marvelous cheapness of publication and 
work that attract notice.” 


most valuable addition to our historical literature. 

‘* Prescott’s works themselves need no commendation now. 
This is one of the most romantic of histories. This edition is compact, in large |€rature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. 
type, neatly bound, and cheap.”—Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 


The Midland, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘‘Mr. Prescott’s work is one of the most successful histori- | 


: SCENT 
cal productions of our time. In a word, he has, in every respect, made a | ——— UTS. this paper ‘mention neti 10: Rt mechan rar aie a 


Rochester, N. Y. 


‘The history needs no words of praise; it has long been con- 
ered a standard history of the times of which the author writes. How 


| be a wonder.”’—Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 


“This standard work of the celebrated historian is too well- 
known to need any word of commendation here. Mr. Alden has rendered 
exhausted its praises an important service to the reading public in bringing it out in its present 

form. The edition is really an excellent one, It has numerous illustra- 

tions, and all the author’s valuable notes. It is fit to appear in any library. 
| And yet these two handsome volumes are sold at the exceedingly low price 

alter Scott. | of $2. Surely the publisher cannot fail to find an extensive sale for this val- 


quality of the mechanical uable work at such a low price.”"—Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








manana 
COUPON This Coupon will be received in lien of 25 cents cash, toward the 
price of PREscoTt’s History, if sent within ten days from date of 








"—Edinburgh Review. 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 


Books 


‘One of the very finest histories of modern times, written by |on reasonable evidence of good faith, Address 
an author of rare felicity of diction, fervor of imagination, accuracy of state- | 
ment, and exquisite beauty of style, Every one who reads 


read Prescott. "= 


reads at all should JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 
4 — ’ _» 393 Pear} Strept, New York, 


SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Gompauy. 


BUSINESS OF 1884, 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premium Reveipts 
Interest Receipts 


$11,268,856 76 
2,971,624 63 


Total Income... $14,240,475 89 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Paid Death-claims 

* Endowments 
Annuities, Dividends, and 
Surrender values 


$2,257,175 79 
873,808 50 


3,603,970.85 
Total Paid Policy-holders.. $6,734.95 14 
New Policies issued . 
New insurance written 


17,463 
361,484,550 


CONDITION JAN. 1, 1885, 


Cash Assets $59,288,753 57 


Surplus Company's Standard) $4,371,014 90 
Surplus by State Standard (esti 
mated 


Policies in Force 


$10,000,000 
78.047 
$229 282 586 
$3,740,850 85 


Insurance in foree 
Increase in Assets, 1884 


Death. (1881 














’ Income { 1880, $2,317,889. 
18k], 2,013, 1881, 2,432,854. 
claims | 18 75 242 from 1882, 2,798,018 
| Is 263,002 | 1888, 2, ; 


paid (Iss, 222575175 





Interest | iss4, 2 


Cash Arsets 
Jan. 1, 1881, $45,183,934 


Amount at risk. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916 





Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1. 1882, 151,760,824, 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,800,596. Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 55.542,90R, Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,048 
Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753 Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586. 


The Latest Advance in Life Insurance 


IS THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine 
NILA 


OF THE 


New York Lite Instrance Co, 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture feat- 
ures, originated by the New York Lire in 1860, 
with the Privileges and Profits of its popular 
“ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES— 


1. Term Insurance at low rates, with surplus 
accumulations at compound interest 

2. The privilege of continuing your insurance 
at original rates after your Tontine Period ex- 
pires 

3. The entire Cash Value of your Policy in 
Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the basis of 
full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of pre 
miums, during which time your indemnity will 
be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of default 
in payment of premium after three years, by the 
guarantee of a paid-up policy—as upon ordinary 
policies. 


MORRIS PRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


HENRY TUOK, 2d Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
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FINANCIAL. 


Reports of earnings of seventy leading, 
representative railways in the country (cov- 
ering fully one-half of the aggregate mile 
age) for the month of January, published in 
the ‘‘ Financial Chroncle,” make a very 
handsome showing. The exhibit is an 
increase of about $850,000 over the same 
month of 1884. Whatever the condition 
of special interests, if we can judge from 
these reports of the carrying trade over a 
wide range of territory, and covering all 
the diversified industries and trades, one 
must believe that the general condition is 
not so very depressed. There is no safer 
criterion than transportation activity cov- 
ering a large field, and the field that is 
here reported covers not only the agricult- 
ural interests of the West, but the cotton 
sections of the South as well, and a large 
portion of ouriron manufactures. We have 
heard a great deal of our prostrate iron 
interests, but the fact exists that we pro- 
duced about the same amount of pig iron 
in 1884 as in 1883, the difference amount- 
ing to about 50,000 tons in favor of the 
latter-named year, which can hardly be 
reckoned as important. The disposition 
to mend in all branches of trade is cer- 
tainly very noticeable. The starting up 
of iron furnaces and manufactures has 
been very prevalent of late, and it is esti- 
mated that at least 30,000 idle hands have 
found employment, since the beginning of 
the year, by such resumption. The coal 
interests have taken a new start, and have 
experienced a brisk demand for stove coal 
especially, so that the companies have 
agreed to increase their output for Febru- 
ary and March, and have raised their 
prices slightly. Indications are not want 
ing, in New England, of an improved 
condition ; the cotton factories of Fall 
River that were idle are resuming, and 
the same may be said of those at other 
large mill centers. The foreign com- 
merce tables for January represent a very 
favorable showing in the outward move- 
ment of cereals for January. The total 
valuation of these, together with provis- 
fons shipped, amounts, for the month 
named, to about $30,000,000 as against 
about $21,500,000 for the corresponding 
month in 1884. ‘This is a very large in- 
crease, and is indicative of the wealth of 
products that we have to spare, and the 
disposition to market them promptly. 
The hope for legislative relief in the mat- 
ter of the Silver Coinage Repeal bill is, of 
course, growing dim with the shortening 
of the Congressional session, but there are 
still strong reasons for believing that 
something will be done to that end. It is 
absolutely essential to the success of 
the incoming administration that such a 
peril should be averted as that which 
would result from gold suspension, 
with the sudden and disastrous contrac- 
tion sure to follow. Several railroads 
have made quarterly or annual reports. 
New York Central shows for the last 
quarter (during its fiercest fight with the 
West Shore road) earnings, over fixed 
charges, of 1.54 percent. on its stock, 
which is at the rate of 6 percent. per an- 
num, but this is its best quarter. St. Paul 
shows for the year a surplus of little less 
than $500,000, after paying fixed charges 
and 7 per cent. dividends on both classes 
of its stock. This is a falling off from 
last year of $900,000 in surplus. Dela- 
ware and Hudson makes an exhibit for 
the year of about $1,500,094 above fixed 
charges, which represents a little less than 
the 7 per cent. dividends it has paid. The 


stock market is inclined to be lower at 
the close of the week, resulting from very 
natural realizings on the part of recent 
purchasers, but the tendency, we believe, 
is generally upward, with reactions. The 
bond market tor good issues, and also for 
some of the good speculative bonds, is bet- 
ter and firmer. The money market is very 
nominal ; rates range from one-half to 
one and a half per cent. on call. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase.... 
ecroase. 





This reduces the surplus reserve to about 
$52,000,000 in the banks. 





~MMIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1884.............. 
RECEIVED IN 1884: 


Por prgeeeeee. “aad. ....d0 gta. ....... 00% $4,707,437 42 
For interest and rents.... ............ ... 2,777,229 57 
Pronat an lOase<. ... oo. eee 17,347 91 7,502,014 90 
$58,717,596 22 
DISBURSED IN 1884. 
To Po.icy-HOLDERs : 
For claims by death and matured 
endowments................ .. $8,542,223 18 
Surpius returned to policy-holders. 1,153,608 28 
Lapsed and surrendered policies 816,475 17 
Total to policy-holders................c..c.c05 $5,512,306 63 


EXPENSES : 


Commissions to agents, salaries, medical exam- 
iners’ fees, printing, advertising, legal, real 
estate, and all other expenses............. 

I ay eter cures eo Ree aielar ne cave Bazin hi 


653,269 05 
334,270 05 





$6,499,845 73 


PS TW Lepaalrainompeieathieearpilins $52,217,750 49 








Balance net assets Dec. 31, 1884 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon: real estate, Brat lien... 2.2... 6k ccc ccc cece ces $27,096,682 82 
Loans upon stocks and bonds......... 283,000 00 
Premium notes on policies in force... .... 2,624,723 57 
Cost of real estate owned by the Company 11,755,783 58 


Cost of United States registered bonds................ bn’ 99,125 00 

Cost of State and city bonds......... Pe Pe ame 2,239,684 58 

Cost of other bonds.......... tr RP reihtuete nee elem 7,216,558 70 

Gent ot bank stock... ...4 |... 5 .54.. ae. ee oe. 122,761 00 

Cost of railroad stock............ eee eee”. Se ee. ee 26,000 00 

2 <r a ee > ee ee 750,110 64 

BAIANCO GUS LFOM AMON. . 2... ETE ko A. ed Pe 3,820 60 
$52,217,750 49 

App: 
Interest due and accrued..................... $1,021,652 71 
Rete aoorded. «. . 2... cea .es tea ee  SReae eer 18,777 03 


Market value of stocks and bonds over cost... .. 
Net premiums in course of collection, none. 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual pre- 


119,945 95 











Lente nde. beeper cyanide gael nt HEE ~ 51,906 73 
— $1,212,282 42 
Gross wesets Dec. 31, 18840: 5.0.0... 2. 60mm ek. eed $53,430,032 91 
LIABILITIES : 


Amount required to reinsure all outstanding 
policies, net, assuming 4 per cent. interest $44,418,419 00 

Additional reserve by Company’s standard, 3 per 
cent. on policies issued since April 1, 1882 

ATECUMAR A TIMIONS. on aneraseeaverae nes 6% 


73,834 00 
815,955 34 
- $49,308,208 34 
Surplus by Company’s standard.....................0...0.004. $4,121,824 57 
Surplus by Connecticut standard, 4 per cent.................., 4,195,658 57 
Surplus by New York standard, 44 per cent. over................... 7,300,000 00 





Ratio of expenses of management to receipts in 1884............ 8.7 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1884, 62,934, insuring................ $152, 230,685 00 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 


WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


MILLER & SMITH, 


General Agents for New York City, Long Island, and New Jersey, 
1 Wall Street, Corner Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 








Trish 
Poplins, 
manufacture of 


Pim Bros. & Co.. 
Dublin. 


We have now in stock more 
than fifty different colorings 
of these very desirable goods, 
embracing all the new shades 


for Spring wear. These goods 


are 24 inches wide, and are 
well known throughout the 
world for their durability and 
brilliancy of finish. 


$1.75 per yard. 


Lord & Taytor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street 


» PER CENT. INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


versonal acquaintance with tands and values. 
Over 1,200 loans in_ force. ? NEVER HAVE 
HAD TO FORECLOSE/A ED RIVER VAL- 
LEY MORTGAGE, and bave NEVEK LOST 
A DOLLAR of principal or interest on any loans 
made here, Interest coll ected and sent to you free 
of cost, each year. These loans are very safe, and 
pty nearly three lam known 
times as much as U. 8. BONDS. and recom- 
mended by leading business men and clergymen, 
Kuat and West—men for whom I have been making 
these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 
tc?” REFERENCES. 23 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 
M. E. GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., President Rutgers Col 
lege, New Brunsw ick, N. J. 
Dr. WM. J. MILNE, Pres’t Geneseo Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 
Hon. E, M. TOP LIFF ,.Manchester, N. H. 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 
Dr. JOHN K. BUCKL YN, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
The “ Congregationalist, ” Boston ; “ N. Y. Observer 
All are pleased with my investments § Cir 
cular, with full information, references, letters 
from old customers, and a New Map of Dakota, 
sent free on application. Mention this paper. Ad 


reas 
Pres't Merchar t's Bank, 
E.P. CATES Giinp Forks. Dak 






















N 
Railway now has for sale 
0, Acres 
of the Choicest Farm- 
ing Lands in the famous 
Garden Spot of Southern 
nnesota and Daxota, at 
from $2.00 to $6.00 
per acre,on Terms that 
are within the reach of 
Everyone. Secure a new 
farm in the best Grain 
egion in the world and 
eave the marshes, stumps, 
mes and worn-out lands 


will advance soon. _For 

ma) guides and all = 
information, apply to 

HAS. E. SIMMONS, \™= 
yand_ Commissioner, 
C. & N. W. Railway Co., 
CHICAGO, Lilinois.’ 


INVESTORS 


should confer with the 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


LawkENCE, KANSAS, 
Mortgage Real Estate Loans 
im _ New_York. bsolute Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED, For reliability, consult Thira 
Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan, 
Security la . Interest promatly paid. 
Serd for pamphlet with testimontals, sample forms, etc. 
© M, Perkins, Pres. Nae F. Hart, § L. H. Perkins, Sec, 
v. t. Warne. V. Pres. Anditor. 10. W.Gillett, Treas 


9 and 12 Per Cent. Net. 


Loans negotiated on improved farm loans, at 
from 1-3 to 1-5 appraised valuation, to net nine (9) per 
cent. interest Short-time loans on personal prop 
erty, security ample, to net twelve (12) per cent 
Interest collected and remitted without exchange. 
Taxes paid for non-residents, Collections made, 


“P. H. SMITH, 


Successor to the RED RIVER LOAN & TRUST co., 
FARGO. D. T. 








ORTGAGES Only the most desirable loans. Ab- 
* solute safi d satisf ‘ 
Wrens. Eanes te Wines ee 





on cee 
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ie UBLISHER'S Desk. 


New York, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1885. 
Colonel Jacob L. Greene’s report of the bus'- 
ness and condition of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for the last year is 
in many ways a notable document. It is a 
convincing exposition of the admirable busi- 
ness methods pursued by the Company, and 
of the remarkable results in financial strength 
and permanency which have followed al- 
most as a matter of course, Itis not many 
years since this Company was exposed to a 
good deal of severe criticism on account of 
its investments in real estate, but the result 
has more than justified the action of the 
Company atthat time. During the past few 
years, when the depression has been uni- 
versal, this Company has disposed of real 
estate, taken under foreclosure, at a net 
profit of $426,616.91, a fact which shows how 
unjust and unfounded were the criticisms at 
the time, and reflects not a little credit on 
the sagacity of a business management in- 
vesting large sums of money in times of 
universal high prices. The general survey 
of the business of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life shows a decided advance on last year, 
and places it among the strongest and safest 
of kindred institucions, On January 1 its gross 
assets were $53,430,033, and its surplus by the 
Connecticut 4 percent. standard, $4,195,658, 
and by the New York standard of 4', per 
cent., $7,300,000. Its total income for the 
year was $8,502,014.90 ; its total expenditure 
for death losses and to beneficiaries $3,542,- 
223.18 ; it returned to its members a surplus 
of $1,153,608.28; while the ratio of the ex- 
penses of management to receipts has been 
only 8.7 per cent. The two certainties which 
Colonel Greene declares essential to honest 
life insurance—namely, certainty that the 
company will carry out the agreement and 
that one’s own family will get the benefit of 
it—are fully illustrated in the history and 
present condition of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life. Not only its immense surplus, but the 
record of its careful and wise management, 
afford the very best assurance of its per- 
manency. 


We have received from the Mason & Ham- 
lin Organ and Piano Company an artistic pub- 
lication issued by them, entitled “‘ American 
Pianists ; Group One.’’ It isan ‘‘ Artotype,”’ 
the new process invented and practiced by 
Mr. E. Bierstadt, of this city. The plate 
contains likenesses of fifty-three representa 
tive American pianists, and is the first of a 
series ef “‘ groups,’’ which, when completed, 
will embrace portraits of persons in this 
country occupying eminent positions in va- 
rious departments of the musical profession. 


The next “ group”’ is to be called ‘“‘ Amer- 
ican Organists.”’ 


We take pleasure in recommending to our 
readers an article which has in the last five 
years done more than anything we can re- 
call at present to relieve the hardest of 
woman’s work of much of its toil and 
drudgery. We refer to James Pyle’s Pearline 
Washing Compound. The immense consump- 
tion of this article is sufficient proof of its 
utility, and experience has taught us that it 
is far superior to soap. We are not given 
to enthusiasm over many of these new ideas, 
but a fair trial will convince the most skep- 
tical of the merits of Fearline. 


The Mason & Hamlin Company, long the most 
famous manufacturers of reed organs in the 
world, have commenced the manufacture of 
Upright Pianos, having effected an improvement 
which they regard as the most important intro- 
duced in many years. An ingenious arrange 
ment fastens the strings directly to the iron 
plate of the instrument, Fiving greater clearness 
aud purity of tone, with absence of all mere 
noise. At the same time it renders the instru- 
ment more durable, less Hable to get out of 
order. The Mason & Hamlin Pianos are certainly 
exquisite instruments, and, coming from these 
thoroughly well-known makers,may be depended 
upon te be all they represent them.—(|Boston 
Journal. 


COMMON COLDS.—Every one is practi- 
cally familiar with common co!ds—the chilli- 
ness and shivering, the dullness and languor, 
the soreness of the throat, pain in the head, 
and stuffed nostrils. We would recommend 
atimely use of Madame Porter's Curative 
Cough Balsam. A safe, reliable, and pleas- 
ant remedy. Full directions on each bottle. 
Small bottles 25 cents. 


NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 

Says the ‘‘St. James Gazette :” ‘‘ That 
there is nothing new under the sun must 
surely have been the reflection of those 
who read the strange story of robbery at 
Portsmouth which is described in this 








ago King Rameses of Egypt—as described 
by Herodotus—got a builder to build him 
a secret treasure-house to which the king 
alone could find an entrance; but the as- 
tute builder left a loose stone, and helped 
himself at the treasury when he liked. 
About ten years ago, it appears, a gentle- 
man named Milligan, residing near Ports- 
mouth, being of primitive ideas, thought 
that a ‘secret drawer’ would be safer 
than a bank, and instructed a workman to 
make him a receptacle of this nature. 
Into this drawer, when constructed, Mr. 
Milligan poured some hundred sovereigns, 
and never af‘erward inspected the store 
until last year. In the early part of this 
year Mr. Milligan put 200 more sover- 
eigns intothe drawer. The builder of the 
drawer seems, however,to have been struck 
with the same idea es the Egytian archi- 
tect of the treasure-house, and went and 
helped himself as he liked, and to such an 
extent that he has during the year pur- 
chased some houses in the neighborhood. 
Unfortunately the tales end differently ; 
for, while the son of the Egyptian builder 
eveatually secured the princess and half 
the kingdom, the English builder has 
merely fonnd his way into the hands of 
the police.” 





An Engineer's Wife 
Mr. H. D. Winans, whose wife’s statement is 
given below, is an engineer on the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad. He says that many a night, after 
coming home from a hard day's work, he had to 
lose most of his night’s rest, caring for his in- 
valid wife. No medical attendance or other 
medicines seemed to do her any good. But 
when she began to take Hood's Sarsaparilla, im 
provement began atonce. She soon rested much 
better, and Mr. Winans has not lost a night's 
rest since. Mrs. Winans says: 

“T have been in poor health for several years, 
and have tried many medicines, but did not re- 
ceive much or any benefit fromthem. I was ad- 
vised to try Hood's Sarsaparilla, and did so. I 
have now taken nearly three bottles, and have 
received more benefit from it than from any 
other medicine Iever used. My trouble being 
caused by indigestion, I was much troubled with 
restlessness during the night, and in the morning 
would get up witha very tired feeling. After 
taking only a part of the first bottle I could rest 
well at night and feel refreshed when I woke 
up. I mustsay that Hood's Sarsaparilla is all 
it is recommended to be.” Mrs. H. D. Winans, 


210 East Mason Street, Jackson, Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5. Prepared 
by C.L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


BALL’ 


Fe TST 
The ONLY CORSET made that can be returned 
iS PUBERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 
in every respect, and its aye FACTO f seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices, Sold first- 
class dealers evervwhere. Reware of worthless imi- 
tations. “0 Eorst without Ball’s name on box, 
CHICACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 


And 18 Lispenard Street, New Yorkgg City 





JEWETTS 





BEWARE! 
or 
IMPURE WATER 






moni 
application. 


John C. Jewett & Sons, 
N.Y. 


FILTERS. 


AGENTS coin money collecting Family Pictures to en- 
large ; al! styles. Pictures guaranteed, Special 


to 





New Iurreut Grrvin Pansres 


the fragrance of which is marvelous. 
sweet blossoms. 


which are now in bud. 


colors, 25c. per paper. 
he. etme Oe paper. 
GIANT WHITE SPIRAL MIGNONE 
large flowering bulbs of double PE 
75c.; 12 choice mixed G 
Carnation Pinks, 4 Gerar 
toall, for other special off 






Order at once and ask for Catalogue. 


SEEDS, BULBS and PLANT 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 


P.O. Money Orders or Notes must be inade 
every dollar's worth ordered, we will give 





FARM AND GARDEN. 


E are magnificent; seed He Por pep r 
ES, 9c.; 5 fine hardy LELIES, including Auratum, 

ADIOLUS, 5vc.; 4 beautiful TEA-ROSES, white.red, yellow and pink ,50c.; 4 

ms, 4 Chrysanthemums, or 4 Fuchsias for 60c. See our large, beautiful catalogue free 

s. Any of the above articles will be sent by ye 

in good condition. They are exactly as represented, and will more than please those who plant them, 

years of liberaland honest dealings have secured to us our great business, extending to all parts of the world. 


Our large. beautifully illustrated catalogue sent free to all who apply 
s and beautiful Lilies, Amaryllis, Gl p 
Preserve this advertisement as it may not appear again. and remember 
goods have an established reputation and are warranted tiue, See catalogue for grand novelties. a - 


Address, J. LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens County, N. Y. 
N. B.—Remittances can be made in Stamps, Greenbacks, Drafts, P.O. Money Orders or Postal Notes, but all 
ayable at New York City Post Office 
ree 4 paper of the above Mignouette, Verbena, or pure White Pansy 


ARL TUBEROS 








Dovere Warre Perreroat Broome Viotrr. 


" New 

NEW DOUBLE WHITE PERPETUAL VIOLET, SWANLEY WHITE or QUEEN 
OF FRAGRANCE.—Or all varied novelties in plants nothing is so 
the queen of fragrant flowers. Asa plant tor potculture in the house tor 
ing in the garden it is a perfect treasure, always in bloom and often with as many as 
In pots it grows luxuriantiy in any window, and is always loaded with 
flowers. In the garten it is hardy with slight protection, and greets usin early Sprin 
Price of strong plants, which will bloom at once, 8&c, each, 2 tor 60c.. Afor 
®2. Wepack secure from frost and warrant them to arrive in good order, Order at once and secure plants 
Get your neighbors to order with you, Our new IMPERIAL GERMAN PAN. 
SITES have created a sensation, and are the floral wonder of the times. 
and markings entirely new, and of marvelous beauty, (scecatalogue.) They bloom from Ma , 
large and protuse through the dry, hot weather of Summer, when other sorts‘tail, Mixed seed of over 50 distinct 

We have 40 distinct colors separate, such as pure white, black, yellow, blue, variegated, 
The white is magnificent for cemeteries. ZE VERB 


and and beautirul as this grand violet 
inter orSpring flowering, orfor plant 
large blossoms ata time, 


with an abundance ot 
$1, or 10 for 


Flowers of enormous size, with colors 
to Dec.; always 


EN AS ani 
We alsosend 12 


Our new 


ost-paid, and guaranteed to ve 
Many 


New 
Tuberoses, Carnations, Roses, 
that our 


iolus, 


SPECIAL OFFER~—For 





est Per Cent. of Y 
| lowa and Wisconsin. 





petitors. 





THE RECORDS SHOW 


THAT THE BUTTER YIELD OF THE 


COOLEY CREAMERS 


has never been equaled by any Creamery, Pan, or Sep- 
| arator. They carried off the premiuins for the Great- 
feld in the great dairy States of 


Over 31,000 in Daily Use!! 
Their combined product of butter and cheese reaches nearly 16 Pounds to the = ee 
hundred pounds of milk. They take the lead in the Cream Gathering System. » 


THE DAVIS SWING CHURN. 


Awarded SIX SILVER MEDALS in the last four years over all com 
IT OPERATES THE EASIEST. 
SEQUENTLY BRINGS MORE BUTTER. 
ALWAYS ON TOP, AVOIDING ALL LEAKAGE AND EMPTYIN ; } ¢ FLOO 

Also a fullline of BUTTER PTYING OF CREAM ON THE FLOOR 
all supplies for Dairies and Factories. 
apparatus before sending for our filustrated Circulars. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 





IT CHURNS MORE THOROUGHLY, AND CON 
IT 18 THE EASIEST TO CLEAN. THE COVER 18 


WORKERS, BUTTER PRINTERS, and 
You will regret it if you purchase any 










SUIDE. 


FRUIT CULTORE/ 


itis . sumptuously filha 
trated book of over 70 paces. 
It tel's how to grow fruits of all 
kinds, gives honest descriptions 
of all WORTHY SMALL 
FRUITS and others, repre 
senting the largest atock in 

the United States. It contains ful! instructions for planting, 
pruning, and obtaining Fruit Treca and Plants, and 
is replete with information invaiuable to all interested in fruit 
culture, especially beginnera. Price, with plates, 106 
cents; without plates, 6 cents. Price-Lista FREE. 


J. T. LOVETT. Little Silver. N. J. 


TE DINGEE 8 CONARO C'S 


TIFUL EVER- 


ROSES 


dur Great Specialty is growing and distributi: 
NOSES ee River atpome ie Per suitable ix 
immediate b| , safely by mail at all Post Offices. 
5 splepet Varietien your choice, all labeled, for 
$1; 12 for $2; 35 for $5; 100 for $12. Also 


OTHER VARIETIES 2,3, & (0 FOR & 1 


according to value. d for our New Guide, 76 pp 
elegantly illus, a) vi rh 















Address,t THE DINGEE x CON! RD, PO. 
Ss, T c 5 CONARD 
Rose Sees Wan srove, Chen ina ed 


‘ Address No344 Ruby St. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 








The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings. 
For tte Garden 
Poultry it Fencing. 
Runs, Vine 
mi. 3 sig 
a awn 
Aviaries, Fencing. 


The ‘‘ Success” Hatcher. The simplest and best 
in the market. ow to raise Poultry, Pigeons,' 
Birds, Dogs, &c., and make it profitable. Desi, nsot 
Poultry Hou Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dog 
Fixtures of all kinds. How to adorn the Garden and 
Lawp. Fencing of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogue, 
quarto size, 75 pp., containi above information 
and much more, sent on receipt of 15cts. Address 
BROCKNER & EV ANS, 
Mfrs. and Importers, 422 West Street, N. Y. City. 


b 


BARN 
Patent Foot Power Machinery. CoMPLETE 
Outfits for actual workshop business, 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 
Machines on trial if desired. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
detail, illustr’d catalogue, free. 
W.F.& John Barnes Co. 22 
Rockford, Tk § 
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morning’s paper. Some thousands of years 


inducements, EMPIRE COPYING CO,, 38: Canal Street, N.% 





WASHER 


We will guarantee the “* LOVELI.»? WASHER to do better 
y ka jag spator ned in less time = 
wo! ‘arran ve years, an t wash the 
clothes clean: without Sort 





any other machine 


» we will refund the money. 
ACENTS WANTED ficxti0v 


PROOF that Agents are making from 875 to $150 per 
month, Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. Ls 
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GENERAL GORDON ON THE FUTURE 
OF CHINA. 


The following curious comments on the 
prospects of a Franco-Chinese war and the 
future destiny of the Chinese Empire 
were made by General Gordon to a corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” just 
before his departure for Khartoum : 

“The Chinese will not go to war. As 
for their ability to annoy the French, in 
case war should break out, you will re- 
member that I gave them advice which I 
still think is good. Let them not fight the 
French in open field, but harass them by 
night attacks, trusting to the sun, the 
climate, and the exhaustion of the cam- 
paign to weaken their adversary. That 
advice is as good now as when I wrote it, 
although some people took it as a joke. 
France could not do China much harm. 
The Chinese care little unless the French 
take Pekin without much more expense 
than they care to incur. The Chinese, 
moreover, would equip privateers, any 
number of which would be furnished them 
by America, torpedo boats, etc., etc., with 
which they can do a good deal of mis- 
chiet. As for the Chinese, I beifeve they 
are the coming race. They are destined 
to overcome the world and to occupy it. 
It is written, ‘In those latter days people 
shall be without faith.’ This will be ful- 
filled in the domination of the earth by the 
Chinese, who are strictly without faith. 
It is difficult for me to believe that any 
Christian nation can so far fall away from 
belief as to ‘become entirely without 
faith.’ It is to be accomplished by the 
Chinese overrunning the world. They are 
upright and industrious, and will establish 
hongs in London instead of exporting 
their tea by deputy—by agents, and be- 
fore long they will gradually absorb the 
commerce and wealth of the world. Li 
used to tell me, when talking about the 
railways and telegraphs, ‘ We will have 
telegraphs, because they are the ear, and 
it is well to hear ; but we will not have 
railways yet.’ ‘You push us now; but 
you will fiad, perhaps, that we will go too 
sharp for you some day.’ And so they 
will! Could you see the Chinese mer- 
chants established in the great European 
warehouse, the rest of the world would 
pass into the hands of China. ‘It is a bad 
lookout for us,’ I said. ‘ Yes,’ said he, 
‘but there it is; and it is coming.’” 


MUGBY JUNCTION. 


In the new book of reminiscences of 
Charles Dickens by Mr. Dolby, his agent 
when in this country, is told the story of 
the origin of “‘ Mugby Junction :” 

‘On the arrival of the train at Mugby, 
it was discovered that the carriage in which 
we were traveling was on fire. While I 
was busy superintending the transfer of 
the light baggage, Mr. Dickens came 
along the platform in a state of great ex- 
citement, and requested me to accompany 
him to the refreshment-room. Then, 
standing in the doorway, and pointing 
with his finger, he described the picture 
he particularly wished to impress on my 
mind. ‘ You see, Dolby—stove to right 
hand—torn cocoanut matting on floor— 
counter across room—coffee-urn—tea-urn 
—plates of rusks—piles of sawdust sand- 
wiches and shrunken-up oranges—bottles 
—tumblers—and glasses on counter—and, 


behind counter, note particularly our] ar 


missis.’ When the train was fairly off 
again, Mr. Dickens proceeded to explain. 
Entering the refreshment-room, he and 
Mr. Wills had each asked for a cup of 
coffee, which was supplied to them. 


While Wills was feeling in his pocket for | price 


some small change wherewith to pay, Mr. 
Dickens reached across the counter for the 
sugar and milk, when both articles were 
suddenly snatched away from him and 
placed beneath the counter, while his ears 
were greeted with the remark, made in 
shrill and shrewish tones, ‘ You sha’n’t 
have any milk and sugar till you two fel- 
lows have paid for your coffee.’ This 
speech was delivered by the woman whom 
he had pointed out to me as ‘ our missis,’ 


and it gave infinite amusement to a page 
in buttons, who, with that demoniacal 
spirit which seems to seize some boys at 
the idea of somebody else ‘catching it,’ 
was so overjoyed tnat he burst out into an 
uscontrollable fit of laughter. The dis 
comfited travelers left their coffee on the 
counter, after an apology for making so 
free with the sugar-basin. But it was an 
evil day for that ‘ buttons,’ for he figured 
as ‘The Boy at Mugby’ in the next 
Christmas number of ‘All the Year 
Round.’” 


LONDON GIN-MILLS. 


A London letter says : ‘‘ As for drinking, 
I fancy that among well-dressed men there 
is not much difference between the two 
countries. There is vastly more drinking 
at meals here than in America, but not, I 
think, so much bar drinking, and there is 
nothing here to offset the immense con- 
sumption of lager beer among us in the 
hot season. But the poor people drink 
here in ashocking way. One sees the 
proof of this daily in the great number of 
blear-eyed, ragged, hideous old beggar 
women to be met everywhere, chiefly 
drunk and obviously drunkards, There 
are public-houses at every corner, in al- 
most every street. It is said that the great 
brewers own four-fifths of them, and let 
them to publicans at exorbitant prices—a 
system not unknown in the United States, 
I believe. There is so vast a share of the 
crime, misery, and squalor of the slums of 
London to be laid at the doors of these 
‘pubs,’ that it is fair to say one thing in 
their favor, orin favor of the law con- 
trolling them: at the tap of the bell of 
midnight every one of them is closed.” 





THE DANGER OF INSOMNIA. 


If you are a sufferer from Sleeplessness, that 
warning indication of serious nervous derange- 
ments, which, if not arrested, may lead to most 
disastrous consequences, send a statement of 
your case to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1,109 Gi- 
rard St., Philadelphia. They have successfully 
treated many such cases with their new Vitaliz- 
ing remedy, which acts directly on the nervous 
centers. An opinion will be promptly given, and 
they will at the same time furnish you with re- 

rts of cases from which you will be able to 
judge for yourself as to the value of their special 

reatment in your particular case. 


JAMES PYLES 








PEARLINE 
mt BEST THING KNOWN # 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAGZ. 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, ané 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

J PYLE. NEW YORK. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Exhibited at ALL the important WORLD’S IN 
DUSTRIAL Gere EXHIBITIONS FOR 
pet hin gl YEA pm a Hamlin Organs have, 

r most examinations and compariso' 
been ALWA FOUND BEST, oe Amann 
HIGHEST HONORS; not even in one such 


import 
has a other 
american R G AN NS Organ bee — 
ge ye 
HUNDRED 8TY to all u f’ tl 
thatnete the characteris ct 
uence nee. at $22,to the best instrumen 


construct from reeds, at 
re. pee catalogue, 46 pp. 4to, ia gon 





The “& Hamlin Com m facture 
UPRIGHT’ PIANO-FORT adding to. all. the the 


improvements wi 
been found val- P IA O uable in such 
[astra ate Cg ayy one of pecul- 
tending to greatest purity and 
pement in. =. of tone and durability, “ne 
renseanen nished liability to get out of tune. Pro- 


ansed c the ieratess improvement made in u 
ianos for hi fa century. The MASON & HAMEL N 


ledge themselves shat Yr 

mak» shall illustrate that Y TGHEST $3 exCene 

ps a which has alw: hen Marae their 
Send for —— with illustrations, full 

Geseription and explanation. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
BOSTON, 154 Trement St, CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Ave, 





MEW YORK, 46 Rast 14th St, (Union Square.): 











Everybody knows the symptoms attend- 
ing coughs and colds, but the dangerous 
character of these ailments is not so well 
understood. When a cold settles upon 
the lungs, {f the blood is tainted with 
Serofula, or the system is weak, Catarrh 
or Consumption is sure to follow. Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral is the only remedy that 


may be uniformly relied upon for the cure | 
of coughs and colds. J. J. Rawson, | 


Buckingham C. H., Va., writes: ‘ For 
several weeks I suffered from a fr ightful | 
cold, with cough and frequent 


Spitting of Blood. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me entire- 
ly.” Mrs. R. Campbell, Woodville, Out., 
writes: ‘I was troubled, for five years, 
With an aifection of the throat and lungs 


coughing severely the whole time. I used | 


different preparations, and was treated by 
several physicians, without effect. I final- | 
ly tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and be- 
fore finishing one bottle was completely 
cured.” Dr. W. K. Gann, Monticello, 
Ky., writes: “I have been troubled with 


Bronchitis, since early youth, and am now | 


37 years of age. I owe my life to Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral.” Dr. J. 1. Quirk, Ful- 
ton, Kans., writes: 
toral saved my life twenty years ago. It | 
is a favorite medicine in my family.” 


“Ayer'’s Cherry Pe Ce | 


it Will Save Your Life. 


Catarrh prevails in this country to an 
alarming extent. It is a troublesome and 
disgusting disease, usually induced by neg- 
lected colds, and, if allowed to become 
chronic, produces Brofichitis, and often 


terminates in Consumption. Ernest I!. 
Darrah, Tollesboro, Ky., writes: “A y« 

jago 1 was afflicted with Catarrh. On 
bottle of Ayer’s Cli rry Pectoral cured 


me.” em Eva A. Hall, Ipswich, M 
writes: “For any one who is troubled 
with Catarrh, there is nothing so helpful 


las Ayer'’s Cherry Pectoral. 
| 
{ 


It Cured Me 


of this troublesome complaint, when other 
|vemedies afforded no relief.” Dr. ¥. 
Schley, Frederickstown, Md., writes: “ In 
| pulmonary cases, of an acute character, or, 
of catarrhal origin, I find Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral invaluable.” Dr. F. EF. Pape, 

Sandusky, Ohio, writes: “I have used 
ye s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and, in connection with Ayer’s Pills, find 
| it an invaluable remedy for colds, coughs, 
| and the inflammations that follow them 
upon the throat and Jungs. We have no 
| other rena which I consider so sure in 
its effects.’ C. H. Pierce, Moline, Tl., 
writes: “Cat: ba had nearly destroved 
| my sense of taste and smell. Ayer's Cher 
| ry Pectoral effected a complete cure.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Haus effected many wonderful cures. Mrs. Mary K. Whitcomb, Hartford, Coun., 
Writes: ‘Some years ago my mother had an obstinate cough, with severe piins 
in the chest, and several attacks of bleeding from the lungs. She was very much 
reduced in strength, and believed herself about to become a victim of Consum; 


While in this condition, she was strongly 


Lowell, Mass., to make a trial of 


recommended by Rev. Dr. Blanchard, of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


She did so, and by its use was restored to perfect health. Since her recovery the 
Pectoral has been her sole dependence for colds, coughs, and all similar troubles, 


Which it has never failed to cure.” 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 


For sale by 


all Druggists. 





7] Few people are aware 

how easily Ridge’s 
Food can be prepared. 
A housekeeper need 
never be at a loss for 
dessert if there is a 
can of Ridge’s Food 


dings, Custards, and 
Blanc Mange with 
each can. Ridge’s 
Food is now kept by 
many grocers, Drug 
ists always sell it 
D cans, four. tape? 
8$c., 65c., $1.2 and 
1.75. No. 4 size cheapest for regular family use. 
emember, Ridge’s Food does not tax the digestive 
organs. WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass., on label. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


breakfast Cie 


Warranted absolutely purée 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economy. 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
R & co, Dorchester, Miss 


7 =) NeW aste. 
No Trouble. 
|| Always Ready. 
GooD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 
Rich, 
Wholesome, 
Nutritious 
The most delic- 
tous Fm “ most 
alse for all tind 
1 of SALADS RAW 
Javanese 
MEA SFISHLete 


i” 


aIDRESSING! peo 


———} NKW YORK. 





Those answering an A dvertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 





Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Chtistian Union, 


TELLYOUR WIFE 





Attempts ure made to p: of {mits <nggre 
and Counte rfeits cal led” ; At utomat 
the well-known re sputati I merit {Willéox 
& Gibbs “Automatic”? or © No le 
Sewing Machine, which is the Standard of 1 
World. 
G enuine Au ymati > Ma hines are not 

r but ate spp 1ed only trom our ow 


Willcox & Gibbs ue Machine Co. 
No. 658 Broadway, New York, 


And in all Princ — Cities. 
Business Estz 1850 





peepee ENT. 


No. 1 SUIT. 
Terry, $62 
Plush, $68. 


8. C, 
SMALL 
& CO., 

Boston, 
Maas. 





Catalogues sent 


CHURCH “FURNITURE, 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
J: & R: LAMB; 


£9 Carmine St., New York. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FU LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalo gue sent "Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture thoee celebrated Belle 

and Chimes for Churches, Town- 

Clocks, a. etc. ete, Prices and cata 
tfree Address 


1; a MoSHaANE & Co., See. Ma 


LY & COME AY 
T TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schoo Is, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more thanhalf 
























a ea century noted for superiorit over 
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VORY 
SOAP 








Qi, Pure. 


| Will please you. 


Free of ci A full-size cake of pe 
will be sent to any one yo nieemyr eat cdg 
— i six two-cent stamps. ed sow portage 

are sent to Procter & Gamble, Ci neinnati. Men- 


tion this paper. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST, | 


NEW YORE. 


GRAND Carra ee FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


= AUGURATE THE ia a AR BY 
PECIAL SALE OF LADI 
AND CHILDREN’S 


WE SHALL 
A 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE 
SIGN, WHICH FOR Sse TY AND WORKMAN 
SHIP’ CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 

GUARANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


' ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 
Tio’. DAMASES, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, 
ETC. INES OF BLANKETS, QUIL 

PIANO ‘AND. TABLE COVERS AT £XT SMEL' 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINSIN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARE-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


STATEMENT, J&4NUARY Ist, 1585. 
Roce st for re ins urance (Fire 


ETE BEBE $1,928,299 35 
Reserve for re insurance ‘n- 
lani Risk 25,394 7h 
Reserve ample for all other 
claims 449,586 00 
Capital paia in in cash... 2.0), 1,000,000 00 


Net surplus 1,535,221 82 $4,893,501 








The two safety funds now amount to $1,200 ,000.00, 


WRTEAM WAnteE 











me it will + Pret iad 
yf 


for Tike 
= +4 & 





i ath s Celebrated ae 
of its intri ¢ merit 


; iL 


mating ehbe 
J. WORTH, 8T. LOUIS, MO., or 


ANTED-—In this city and at other ples. a tise Pint this world. 


few intelligen ve ye on , 0 
vase for an old estab 
Address, SECRETARY, P.O. Es New York 


OUR PRICES WE 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE 


COMMON SENSE LIFE 


RENEWABLE TERM LIFE 


AS OFFERED ONLY BY 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


is the safest, the most economical, and the most equitable system of life insur- 
| ance attainable. 

The policy contracts give definite insurance for a specified term, to be 
| selected by the applicant, with the right to renew and extend the insurance at the 
lend of each successive term, without medical re-examinatiosg or other condition, 
| by the payment of Three Dollars per annum on each $1,000 insured, and mort- 

uary premiums equitably adjusted at each age to provide for the mortality actu- 
ally experienced. These mortuary premiums are at once placed in trust to be 
used solely in settlement of death claims, and to create a guaranty fund. 


This form of policy is specially adapted to 


Partners and Creditors, 


as the protection of Life Insurance is obtained at the actual current cost, and does 
not involve the payment of large deposits for accumulation, as is necessary under 
any system of level or uniform premiums. You pay as you go, get what you buy, and 
stop when you choose. 


The yearly cost to insure $10,000 in case of death has been- 
At 


age 30, $74 00, while usual life rate is $230 02. 
“ “s 40, &2 40, “ 6 “ “ “ 313 00. 
“ 50, 108 40, “ “ ““ “ “ec 471 RO. 
“ “se 60, 189 20, “ “ “ “se “ 776 30. 


The Provident Savings has $320 of cash assets to each $100 of liability to 
policy-holders, a larger proportion than can be shown by any other Life Insurance 
| Company in the country. 


Surplus to policy-holders over all liabilities, $120,000. 


WM. E. STEVENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


| Secretary. President and Actuary. 


j 





t#” Call in person, or send for Prospectus. <1 
PAYING CASH FOR 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 
| PRESENTS 


My store will be found full of bargains, suit- 
able for wedding gifts, § sell fancy silverware 

| of every description, elegantly cased, from 20 
| to 40 per cent. below cost. 

A Tea et costing @850-my price, 8350; 
| another. Gorham make, costing 8650, only 
$315; Berry, Preserve, and Jelly Spoons, 

| Fruit-Dishes, and a thousand other cases of 
sterling silver for less than half price, 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 BOWERY, N. Y. 





[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted tn this column for subscribers only, 
or fifteen cents per line. It ia the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able t& pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
othany soho «ve mt attend: 


| 
| 


Farm Wanted. -It is desired to rent a farm of 
about a hundred acres, in a healthy locality, 
New York or New Jersey preferred. Dwelling- 
house and outbuildings must be in good repair. 
Address, stating terms, which must be moderate, 
Agricola, P. O. Box 521, Morristown, N. J. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. — 


" AMERICAN 


pist TRACHER and FOREIGN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
' Ctreulars of Good Schools free to Parents 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
7. .W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
} Aummicas ScHooL InerrruTs.7 East ith 8t.,.New York. 


OCKLAND COLLEGE. 
pi ghee ante N.Y. 








CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 











“By a thorough knowledge of thenatural laws A high grade and successful school for both 
| which govern. the cperedous of get tion and nu | sexes. Music and Art specialties. Moderate rates. 
trition, — by a careful of the fine | Enter at time. 

f well has pro- Send for Cataloana W. H, BANNISTER. 
| vided our breakfast tables with a del 7, aa 
hi re se ee SS doctors’ | -— 
| Dalle. fe bs ts by the j such “Zeticles of 
diet that a constitution uilt up 
until strong eno’ to tendency to 
disease, Hundreds of subtle es are aoe | 
polut.. We roay cacape many « fetal shaft by keep. 
ut. ma a fatal sha 
ourselves well fortified with blood, anda 
properly nourished frame.”—[Civil Service Gazette. 
rm —- tis by Grocery labeled milk. Soldonly| Papered with Gold Paper and 
bacpck EPPS & 00, thie “Chemists, 9-inch Border for - - $20.00 
| Without Gold, - - - 12,00 





Remnant lots of handsome 
Gold Paper sufficient to 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 


| Its merits asa Wasit : E have been fully tested and i 4 








dorsed ei our 
eae ig ty ag A paperaroom, - == - 5.00 
Without Gold, ~ 3.00 


A PRIZE Send six cents for postage,and receive 
free, acostly box of goods which will 
to more money right away than angles 
AU, of either sex, succeed from 
hour. The broad road to fortune By 4 
. | Dasvert orkers, absniesely sure. Atonce 
Augusta, Maine 


THE THOS. PAYE C0,, 


810 BROADWAY , NEW YORK. 











THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31, 1884. 


STATEMENT 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Balenge, pew ay 1884, from last 


accou $50,432, 249 7: 
INCOME. 

Premiums. . . . $12,081,330 22 
Interest and Kents. . 2,972,149 83 15,008,480 
65,435,729 78 

DISBURSEMENTS, 

= ah Death and Matured Endow- 
$355, ibelivek «td5). Adib. aosssh $4,000,668 

bividends, Surrender Values, and An- 
ME Ch windeGds cbbdddsvcdVeoherkee 2,882,078 % 


312,040 77 


Feta! Pela. Eater -pattare.. . 87,194, 787 07 
Dividend on Capital.................... 
Premium on Seearttias charged off 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage, 
and Exchange. bautd hgavisb vos bOdas ot 
sens Expe 


314) 00 0 
1,215,549 9) 
1,040,641 10 

125,971 01 
Total Disbursements............ 89,898,009 12 
Balance, Dec. 31, 1884, to 

new account................... 855,537,720 66 

BALANCE SHEET. 


ASSETS. 





Bonds and Mor Di cchslathi Gadrsshabe 
New York Real Estate, including the 
Equitable Building ‘and purchases 
gg eee 
United States Stocks, State Stoc 
City Stocks,and Stocks authorize 
by the Lawsof the State of New York 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stucks 
(Market Value $7,160,057.00)............ 
Real Estate outside the State of New 
York, including purchases under 
foreclosure and Society’s Buildings 
in other cities 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, 
at interest; and in transit (since re 
ceived and inves 
Commuted Commissions 


$15,494,726 72 
6,676,095 
18,400,407 Ww 


5,319,641 0% 


4,016,146 


= 
a 


Interest and Rents due and acerued.. 
Premiums due and in process of collec. 
(en ( premiums paid in advance, 
Sl ehhbnele ete 60600240095 ccnp oreate 382,727 (1 


cacaaeseeaunen '.@58,161,925 54 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Outstanding 
Policies at 4 per cent. $47,549,728 44 
Claims by death (proofs 
not perfected)......... 128,580 00 


Surplus, Dec. 31, 1884..... 


47,678,308 44 
810,483,617 10 


Of which the proportion contributed 
(as computed) by Policies fn General 


ee eee ee ee $4,074,756 lv 
of which uted by Politics contributed 
(as re )oy womaies sin Tontine 
peter ek 6,408,261 00 


$10, 483, 617 10 


Upon the New York State Standard 
444 per cent., the ee with 730,332 73 


New Assurance written a 
$84,877,057 0U 


aes. 409,171 00 


Total Outstanding Insur- 


INCREASE OF 1884 ri 1883. 


Premium Iecome................ 1,303,782 26 
Surplus, Legal Standard ooGep on 1 G20; 75 os 
BGGOED. 2 « vedsesens becetecessTeuceies eit 43 84 

Contested Claims b dgedtdenn gum sadd NONE. 


From the undivided daiipted, contributed by po! 
icies in the General class, reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, to ordinary participating policies 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies 
in the Tontine class, the amounts applicable to po! 
icles maturing within the current year wiil be de 
¢ , as their respective annual premiums become 

ue. 

Gro. W. PHILLIPS, 


J. G. VAN CISE, Actuarles 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hynz, 
James W. ALEXANDER, 
Lous Firz@kRALD, 
Henry A. Hurveor, Eve@enet KELLy, 
Henry G. MARQUAND, CoRNELIUS N. BLIss, 
Wituam A. WHEELOCK, GEorGE C. Macoun, 
Henry Day, Witiram B. KenpDAtt, 
MAaRcELLUS HARTLEY, SamvuEL Borrowe, 
JOAN SLOANE, B. WILLIAMSON, 
Henry M. ALExanpER, WILLIAM WALKER, 
Cuauncey M. Depew, Geo. W. CaRLETon, 
CHaRLEs G. LANDON, E W. Lampert, 
Henry S. TERBELL, B. F. Ranpo.pa, 
Tuomas 8. Youne, J. F. pe Navarro, 
Rosert Buss, Joun J. McCoox, 
Danie D. Lorn, W. WHitTEwrieut, 
James M. HArstep, ALANSON TRASK, 
Horace a E. Bovpinor Cort, 


Joun A, STEWART, 
Joun D. Jones, 
Ropert Lenox KENNEDY 





Gxorce De F. L. Day, WM. ALEXANDER, 
ASHBEL GREEN, ILLIAM M. Biss, 
Parker Hanpy, STerHeN H. Pastures, 
Epwakp W. Scorr 
OLIVER AMES, Henry R. Worcort, 
Eustace C. Firz, Denver 
A. Van Beroen, 
Tuomas A. Brppiez, Paris 


Horacg J. Farrcnip, 
Manchester, Eng. 

Gustav G, Pout, 
Hamburg 


Grorece i. Stuart, 
T. De Wirt CuyLer, 
Philadelphia, 


HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-PresipENtT 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2p Vice-PresipEnNtT. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., Mepicat ExamtneEE. 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, SUPERINTENDENT. 
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